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PREFACE 


This book has been written with the view of meeting tha 
requirAionts of the Exnn*inations of the Tiulian ^Shiiveri^- 
ties ; and is more especially intended for tl^e use of candi- 
dates for the Entrance Ex^hninations. We have learnt by 
experience, and have been assured hy the most competent 
educational authorities, that the want of* sy sui tables bool^ for 
tbis pni pose has been long felt. 

Whilst we have coniprcssci^our w#ririnto as small adorn- 
pass as possible, and have carefully avoided any detailed 
or abstruse discussions wdiicJi miglit bo uninteresting or 
obscure to a youthful reader ; we have been equally careful 
to ovoid the unscientific puerility which is supposetilby some 
to be most intelligible and pleasing tb youtlf. W© t^ave 
cSideavonrod to emli/o<Iy, briefly and in simple languagd, tho. 
most striking results of modern research in the interesting 
field gf Indian History ; and hence we venture to hop^ that 
this ^ittle book may be found useful, both Ji>y the young 
students for w^hom it is primarily intended, and also (as a 
handbook of convenient size) by the general reader. 

Our account of the Modern Period is an abridgment of 
Di\ Pope’s Jarger 'Sext-hooh of Indian K'^^tory*) and for 
the auitiorities for that peyiod, we would refer our readers 
to that work. 

For the Ancient History, we are largely indebted to many 
ai'tlcles publisTied at vjtrfous times in the Calcutta Review ; 
based ffir, the most part on the works of such well-kuOlfeTi 
Orientalists as Wilson, Colebrooke, Muir, Lt^sen, Weber, 
feorre^io, Burnouf, and Max MiiAer. The Introductory chap- 
ter is maii^y derived from Hamilton’s and Thornton’s 
Gazettfiec^^ ifrom* Ifcdgson’s Aborigines oj India^ from 
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Dr. Hiiuti*r’s Dictionary of the Non- Aryan DangvageSy and 
from Dr. well’s Comparative Grammar of the Dravi- 
dian Languages, In the First CImpter we have generally 
followed — ^ 

(1) Web6r’s Indischc Skiszcn (a manuscript translation 
of fragments, by Professor Tawney) ; (2) Mr. Talboys 
U^eeler’s History of India (the VaidiL and Brahmanic 
Periods) ; (3) Mrs. Manning’s Ancient and MedicevaV 
liAia ; (4) Professor Max Muller’s History of Ancient 
Sanskrit LiterdiurCy and Chips from a Ge'^'man Work* 
shop; (5) Small’s Handbook of Sanskrit Literature; 
(6) Garrett’s Classical Dictionary of India, 

The Second Chapter is based on — 

(Ij Mr. Thomas’s Chronicles of the Paihdn Kings; 
(2) Professor DowsoO’s edition of Sir Henry Elliot’s 
Muhammadan Historians, 

It is hardly necess'iry to mention Professor Cowell’s 
admirable' edition of Elphinstono’s History y which must 
always be largely used in a work of this kind. The Third 
and Fourth Chapters are mainly derived from Ibis source- 
supplemented however from Professor Blochmauu’s invalu- 
able biographical notes on the Am*i*Akbariy now in course 
of puoncatioii. 

It is necessary to add a few words on the spelling of 
Indian proper names. We have endeavoured strictly to 
follow the system recently adopted by the Government of 
India for use in all official documents, and distinctly author- 
ised by that Government in the Gazette of India in- 
April 1868. This system, elaborated by Dr. Hunter In the 
Statistical Department, is virtually identical with the Wil- 
sonian system of transliteration, as modified by the usage 
of ;*^^he Asiatic and other learned Societies, and of the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta ; with certain further modifications 
officially authorised, to me^^t the cases of names (such as, 
Calcutta^ 3Ia$ulipatam) whose spdling has acquired his- 
toric fixity. As wo are of opinion that uniformity is of 
more importance ihoM' minute accuracy in a matter of 
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ortLograj^iy, we have endeavoured to conform to this system 
in every case, even wliere we have considcrc^ the official 
me^klificatious uimecessarvj Our best thanks are due to Dr. 
Hunter for the ready couVtesy with wliich he has aided 
us in this attempt. We append the guide to titinslUeratlon 
and pron'uuciatio^u, as -given by Dr. Hunter in his Note on 
the subject. * , ^ 

Loi;g d (as in hhdt^ rice,) con*esponding to the a in 

tartan, almond, is represented by d. 

Short a (as in tnan^ niiruj^) has a varyinjt degree of broad- 
ness, from tlTe sound of the second syllable in woman, rural, 
to that of the first syllable in paltry. It is representQ^ 
by a. , ■ ' ® 

The long and short i (as^iu oil-seed, arur^y, seed,) 
need not, except on rare occasions, be distiiiguisbed unless 
in Urdu words. The sournl varies from the sharp i in clique 
or pob’ce to the longer i in rav 2 iic.\. It is represented by t, 
with the accented ^ for the long Urdu sound. 

Short and long u (as in putra^ son,^ and ddr^ distance,) 
need not, except in rare instances, bo distuignisbed. It cor- 
n^sponds to tlie sounds of varying length in b?dl, pat, and 
the first syllable of ci'wel, raral. It is represented by w, 
wit6 the aceoiited u in the few words that may ^^roquire 
accentuation. Thus, the word or tenninafton par, a city, 
need never be accented ; as although it is long when written 
in the Persian cliaractcr, it is short when written in the 
Nagari or Bengali. ^ ^ 

€ fas ek, one,) corresponds to the English a in mate^ 
dare, or the French^c> in mechant ; and is represented by c. 

o (as in hot, a fort,) corresponds to the English o in note, 
lore; and isj'jepieseq^ed by o, , 

ai (as in maidan, a -plain,) nearly corresponds iotlie 
English* vowel sound in ride, size (but is broader) ; and is 
represented by ai. >> 

au (as in Gaur) coiTesponds to the English vowel sound 
* in cloud., knd is^rejjresented by au. 

«* a n tt a nj 1 ‘ I 872. 



Chapter 1^, J 11, line 7,^or SaviM read Sdoitri, 

Chapter ITL, § 30, line 6 , dele § 30. 

Chapter iV., art for Bahraini read Bahmani* 
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INTRODUCTION 


PART L THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA. 

§ 1. Extent. § 2. Two Great Diyisions. § 3. Boundaries of HinddaUb. 

§ 4. Five Natural Divisions of Hinddstdn. ^ 5. The Dakhin. § G. Four 
Natural Divisions of the Dakhin. § 7. Geaeral remarks on tHe Geo-" 

. graphy. § 8. The Gate of India. History of India affected by its- 

Geography. 

a 

§ 1. India may be^ described roughly as the countey which 
lies north and gouth between the Himdlaja mounta^is and 
the Great Indian Ocean. From the port^ of Kag^lji in the 
extreme west, to the eastern borders of Assam, is a distance 
oi about 1800 miles; a like distance si^purates Cape Comonn in*., 
the south from the nortliern extremity of the Panjab ; and the 
area included between these limits has been estimated at about 
1,500,000 square miles. India thus ^tends from the 8tli degfree 
of north latitude to tlie d6tli ; and from the longitude of 66^ 44' to 
that of 99® 30', east of Greenwich. ^ 

§ 2. U'hc first and simplest division of India is ainto North 
dnd South — called respectively Hindilstin and the Dakhin ; both 
have stroffgly inai’ked «natural boundaries, and the latter forma 
what is called the Indiaif Peninsula. ^ 

§ 3. Hind^t4n is boundeii on the norih by the loftiest moun-^ 
tains iff the world, the Himalayas, which separate it from 'fhibet and 
th^igh land of Central Asia. On the west its natural boundaries 
ar^ie Indus and the mountains which rise from 'its western bank f 
these ^levatians are called the Sulaiin4n range where they separate 
the Fanjab from Afghanistan; and have various local names, the Hal4 
mountains and others, further to the south, where they divide Sii^d 
^ from^Biluchistin. The southern frontier rests with its western 
eSctremjjby on the Arabian Sea (inclisding the Gulfs Kach and 
Kambky), and its eastern on the Bay of Bengal : in the inter-^ 
weniti^ sp'Ace, ^here It abuts on the Dakhin, it is formed by the 
Yitidbya Hillsjjvith their continuations in Chuttia N&gpur (<nr Chota 
N5gpor) and CTattack. The eastern boundary of Hmdtist4n is nok 
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80 clearly dcfin^ifl as the others ; it Is formed by range, s of hills m 
East Assap and Manipur, running southward from the eastern 
extremity of |ihe range and^ forming the watershe<l 

between the basins of the Brahmaputra and the Irawadi. ^ 

§ 4. Hindustan, by its physical characteristics, is divided inh> 
five portions of unequal size and importanc') 

(1). The whole of the w^est is occupied by the basin 
of the Indus, which enters the country at its north-west comer, 
and flows almost directly south. The lower portion of this basin 
is generally arid and barren, except in the immediate vicinity of 
the river or in those t'acts where artifloial moisture can be 
applied by irrigation ; and on its eastern side it merges ia the 
sandy wastes which will form our fourth division. The basin of 
the upper Indus, well watered by its four tributaries, the Garrah 
(formed by the junction of the Satlaj and the Beyah), B4vf, 
Ohinab, and Jhelam, possesses a most fertile soil. 

. ^ (2). The great valley of the Ganges, which rising in the 

Himalayas not far from seme of the upper waters of the Indus, 
flow^S across the country in a direction generally south-east 
or east^ and drains the ' whole/ of the souSiern slope of those 
mountains, and the northern slope of the Vindhyas and their 
continuations. The rich alluvial soil, and the comparatively damp 
climate of the lower basin, make the province of Bengal (includ- 
ing the immense delta of the river) one of the most productive 
countries in the world; whilst the upper basin,, with a climate 
wLlch exhibitfi greatei extremes of temperature, is in many parts 
hardly, if at all, inferior in fertility, and produces in abundance the 
staples of food, besides other commodities in vast quantities, 
’i'he Ganges receives as tributaries on its riglit bank the Jamnah 
(which, with its great feeder, the Chambal, is scarcely less import- 
ant vhan the main river), the Son ; on its left the Gumti, 
the Ghoghra, the Gandak, and the Kosi. Of the innumerable arms 
which inclose and intersect its delta, only the most westerly (the 
Hugh) is ui^ually navigable. Steamers can ascend the river as 
far f s the junction with the Jamnah ; and it is navigable for boats 
up to its descent from the mountains. c 

(3) , The valley of the lower Brahmaputra, which drains 
the south-eastern slopes of the Hijp^layas and the' mountainous 
region to the north of Barmah. The Delta of the Brahmaptoa is 
contiguous to, and not clearij^ divided from, that of the Ganges — 
one mouth being fed by of&hoots of both. 

(4) . The Great Indian Desert^ which separates the Jower 
Talley of the Indus from part of the upper valley of the Ganges, 
wbjeh is watered by the Jamnah and its tributaries. It coiisUts of 
extenrive sandy tracts interspersed with several fertile obses« 
some of the letter being of considerable extent. 

(5) . A plateau or tabl^nd, whose western' wall is formed 
by the range of the ArdvalU mountains, and its eastqp by the hillo' 
cf Handelkhand. It slopes gradually from the^ Vlndhya mountaum 
vn the south, till it sinks on the north to the Gangefic Talley^ 
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«§ 5. Southern India is divided from Hii^dst&a* by tbe 
• Tindhya mountain-system. It was formerly considered io be , 
^bounded on tbe nortn by tbe Narb^dab ; but tbe mountains to 
tbe^Lortb of that valley mark a more definite frontier line, and 
we sbaH see hereafter that these highlands really indicate tbe 
boundary of difi^re^ races. The Dakbin is in tbe form of a 
triangle ; its base this range^of bills; its tides, tbe shores of the 
Indian Ocean and tbe Bay of Bengal respectively (tbe former on 
the west called tbe Malabar Coast, ^be latter on tbe east the 
Coromandel Coast) ; and its apex at Cape Comorin. The island " 
of Geylgn, to tbe south, has been little^oncerned in tbe bistorj 
of ItTdia, and need not be described here. ^ 

J 6. There are four natural divisions of theiDakbin; — 

(1) . The valleys of tbe Narbaddah and Tdpti, running 
from east to west, south of tbe Vindbya rai^e, and separated by the 
Rdtpura andMabddeva bills. Both rivers rise in the billy region in^ 
•the east of Central India; which forms tbe watershed between Ibeir 
basins, and those of the Wain-Ganga ^he northern affluent tw the 
Godavari) and the MabILnadi. Tbeiipi^er valley of the M^1i4padi 
may be considered to belong to this region ; the lower valley 
forms a part of the third division of the Dakhtn, and on its 
uorthem side is contiguous to the lower valley of the Ganges. 

(2) . South of the basin of the Tapti, the land ^ises to a pla- 

teau, which is bounded nn tbe west by fihe lofty range of the Wes- 
tern G bats, and«n the east by the lower and less continuaus chain 
of the Easteni Ghdts. These hills run^ soifth-cast south- wTSst 

Respectively, nearly parallel to the adjacent coasts. They meet 
at the southern comer of the plateau (which thus forms a triangle 
nearly similar to the gre^t triangle of Southern India, of which it is 
tlie central division ) and are then continued in a single range to Cape 
Comorin. The Western Ghats are Ihe watershed of the coibitry 
south of the 'I'apti ; and hence all the rivers of jiiiy consequence , 
— the Godavari, the Krishna, the Kdveri — rising in these hills, 
find their way eastward to the Bay of Bengal through the valleys 

^of the jikteau and the extensive breaks in the chain of* the 
Eastern Ghdts. This* great table land is divided by the valley of 
the Krishna into two smaller plateaux ; the northern, which ^ 
ithe larger the twx», bei*ig often called the Dakhiu Proper ; 
the southern, the ])lateau of Maisiir or Mysor. To the south 
oiathe plateau of Maisiir is a mountainous tract formed by the 
junction of the Eastern and Western Ghdts. This group is 
^aHed the Nilgiri Hills, f^nd from its elevation possesses a climate 
as tenmerate ns that of France. For Europeans it' is one of the 
liealttuest localities in Indi 

, (3). The lowlands which lie between the Eastern Ghdts 

iand the Bay of Bengal are in manj^parts of considerable extent. 
Tliej^ stretch from the valley of the Hahdnadi to the southern 
'point of'*the vontinent, and include the lower basins of the Mahi- 
Jiadi, the Gqjddvari, the Krishna, and the Kdveri This tract, 
whilst it contains some of the hottest districts in India, is also 
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highlj productive, but its coast is almost totally destitute 
barbours. ^ ^ ' 

(4). Thestriporcduntry between tbe Western Gh&ts and 
ihe Indian Ocean, extending from Cape Comorin to the moufh 
the Tipti, whilst it is far naiTOwcr and more rugged thail the last 
division, abounds in natural harbours, aifU hssi* been from time 
immemorial the resort of an extensive maritime commerce. 

§ 7. From this description it will ‘be seen that India can 
only be entered firom the sea or by crossing lofty mountains. 
These mountains are generally (as in the case of the northern 
frontier) so high and ccf.itinuous as to be impassable ; «?r where 
il^ey are lower and more accessible (as on the west and east), 
the barrier is str/»ngthened by the addition of a large and rapid 
river to be crossed almost at The foot of each range. In this 
way the lower cour^tos of the Indus and the Brahmaputra, 
^whilst they lie witliin the natural frontier line, materially increase 
the strength of their respective frontiers, of which they form 
as were the lining. The only point which is not thus guarded 
is the j north-western corner of the Panj&b, which is also the 
most northerly point of the country. Here are the great pasess 
into Afgh^nibtdn over the mountains which connect the Sulaim^n 
with the Himalaya range; and not far ftom these passes, the 
Indus becomes fordable at certain times of the year. By this 
road nearly all the early invaders entered India. 

§ 8. ^Biit this gate, the only land approach to India, has 
'airways been^ easy Uj guard, for the defiles are narrow and 
well known,The mountain road long ; and these consideratiouo, 
.together with the fact that the adjacent hillb have been inhabited 
by wild an<l predatory tribes, presumabty hostile to an invader, 
have probably frequently deterred the hostile attempts of ambi- 
tioiA^ conquerors. The re<]uil*cments and improvements of modern 
Wfirfare increased rather than lessened the difliculties of an 
invasion from AVghanistau or Central Asia ; and when it became 
necessary for an invading force to drag with it heavy trains of 
field and siege guns, India became virtually secure orj its land 
side. From that time it has been, and imparently will continue 
to be, almost hopelc&s fur any external power to attempt to obtain 
n footing in the country, unless it hnr such a superiority over all 
rivals at sea as to enable rt to moke the three thousand miles of 
sea-board at once an open gate leading to every part of .the 
country, and a basis for military operations. 

§9. In the following pages we shall ^ see that the history of 
India has been largely affected by its geography ; it may be 
well here to point out one or two salient features in whi^Hi this 
has1>een the case. Firsts its geographical isolation has had a 
strongly marl|,ed effect on th^ national mind and on the nationai 
habits. Shut out during long ages from any active inter<;purse 
witli other nations of a more progressive character^, and usually 
undisturbed by any deoply-stirring revolutions, the manners and 
•customs and outward litb generally of the natives of this country 
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heiTe been #f a singularlj stannary and uncfianging nature. 

* The national intellect, from the same causes, Ifas aivraj^ been of. 
*an unpractical and spec^latire cast whilst its lack of external 
indtence and excitement made it at once original and self-suffi* 
ment ; 4 he same want caused an extreme addiction to a dreamy 
selfrcontemplatftcp. '^his*tone of thought made philoso{>hy and 
the abstract sciences not only the highest, but also almost the 
only worthy, object of tnan's pursuit ; it produced a theology 
either absurdly do^atical or wildl^ metaphysical, or both, — ^a 
system of inatneinatical and physical science in which proofs of * 
great syil and high cultivation appear sMe by side with 
ary *and ridiculous theories; and these and similar stu<yes 
usurped, not only their due share of the attention of the learned, 
but also that 6 liai*e which, amongst less secluded races, has been 
devoted to the various useful and elegant^ciences and arts which 
have contributed to the perfection of nioaern civilisafion. 

Secondly i whilst the strength of the national frontiers^ has 
rendered attempts at invasion rare,* it will be seen that the 
attempts that have been made have be^i almost always %uc^ess- 
ful; which fact may perhaps be explained as follows. On the 
one hand, the difficulties of approach were always in themselves 
80 formidable, that no reasonable commander would attempt an ^ 
invasion except in great strength ; on the other^ hand, long 
habituation to peace, ^nd the enervating tendency of a^compara- 
tively inactive life in a hot climate, on a soil that requi«sd very 
little labour for its cultivation, rendered flic inha ^fe nts for i!he 

S iost part so unwarlike, that an army which bad survived the 
angers and hardships of the Himalayas, and the hostility of roug^ 
and hardy hill- tribes, usiiaily had little to fear from the resistance^ 
of the dwellers in the plains. 


y PART 11. THR POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF INDIA. 

f 

§ 10. Divisie^s. § 11. Britii||i India. § 12. Feudatory States. § IS, 
Indepdhdent States. § 14. Territories of Foreign European Powers, 
§ 4^. British Territories outside the liinits of ludia Proper. 

^ 10 . The political divisions of India at the present time into 
British India, Feudatory States, and Independent States, is not 
of grout historical importance; for it has only been gradually 
established during the last hundred years. But the subQivi- 
lion qf British India into provin€es and districts, and the divi- 
sions of the rest of India, are generally the relics of ancient terri- 
toriaf ditisioys which will frequently be referred to in the follow- 
ing pages ; and consequently some knowledge of their situatton 
SM extent will be essential to the student of Indi^ history* 
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§ 1 1. as it Eas been defined in tiie First Pfirt, contaim 

.about fifteen hund^^d thousand square miles, and a population of 
two hundred millions. (}f ^his, about «aiine hundred thousand • 
square miles, and a popula^on of one hundred and fifty fhil- 
liosB, are under the direct rule of the British GoveinmenE, 
represented by a Viceroy or 6oYemor-Gefieral.r British India 
is at present divided foV administrative purposes into the follow- 
ing provinces 

1. Bengal, including Ass^, Orissa, and Bibfir, under a 
Lieutenant-Governor. Bengm extends over the lower courses of 

^ tj^^.G^ges and the Brahfilaputra, including the large del formed 
by^iose rivers. Its chief towns are Calcutta, Dacca, Huglf, and 
Murshidabad. «> 

Assfim consists of the valley 6f the Brahmaputra. Its chief 
town is Gowhatty. Orissa is south-west of Bengal Proper, on the 
r-^ybores of the Bay of Bengal, and consists of the basin of the 
Mal^nadi and some , other streams. Its inland districts form a 
wild and mountainous re^iOn, in which meet the northern conti- 
nuat^onp of the Eastern Ghdts and the eastern continuntions of 
the mountains of Central India. Its chief towns are Cattack and 
Puri. Bih&r is a province north-west of Bengal, on the Gauges. 
Its chief town is Patna. 

The territfiries under the rule* of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal ai^ more than two hundred thoipand square miles in 
area ; th^ population is between forty and fiftyit millions. The 
G^ernment^as sepaiated from that of the Supreme Govern- 
ment of India in 1843, and erected into a Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship in 1854. 

2. The North-West Provinces, including those of 
Benares, Allahabad, Agrah, Gorakhpur, Rohilkhand, Kumdon, 
MiriSIfb (or Meerut), and AjmiK Of these, Benares comprehends 
that part of the b^sin of the Ganges which lies west and north-west 
of Bihdr ; Allahabad, Agrah, and Mirat, successively occupy the 
basins of the^Ganges and the Jainnah and the Dodb between those 
riveuj ; Gorakhpur extends northward from Bihar to the Hlma- 
layas of Nepal ; Rohilkhand is nortii of Mirat and Agrifn, east of 
^e Ganges, and extending to the Himalayas ; Kumdon (including 
Garhwal) is in the Himalayas, northcof Rohilkhand P and Ajmir 
is a province in the centre of Rajputdna (for which see below). 

The North-West Provinces are now, since 1834, under a Li^- 
tenant-Govemor ; they contain a population of over thirty mil- 
lions, with many important towns and qities, of which the chief 
are Agrah, Allahdbdd, and Benares. 

3. The Fanjdb is also under a Lieutenant-Govern3K It 
consists of (1) the basin of the Ladas and its five tributaries men- 
tioned above (2) the mounV;ain valleys to the north-ea^t ana' 
noxth-westof that basin (^Kdngrah, Peshawar, &c.); (3) the prince 
of Behli (recently taken from the Lieutenant- Goyemdrshlp of 

North-West, and added to the Panjdb), which lies to the south 
aud south-east of that basin, and is separated^ from the 
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iflS'ortli-Wett ProYinoes bj the rirer Jamnah. It ^ntains apopu- 
lation of about eighteen millions. Its chiff towns* are Labor* 
Multan, Amritsar, and JDebli. On^tlTe annexation of the Panjib \ 
jn^849 it was placed under a Board of Administration ; in 1853 | 
it wa^ormed into a Cliief Commissionersbip, and in 1859 into a I 
Lieutenant- Geierndnshipi. 

4. Oudh is a ricl^ and extensile province enclosed be* 
tween the sub-Himalayan independent state of N cpil on the norths 
and the territories of the North- West^Provinces on the east, south. 


and west. It is watered by the Ghoghra, the GumtL and other* 
tributaries of the Ganges. • 

it is administered by a Chief Commissioner ; and occupi^ an ’ 
area of about twenty-f<mr thousand square imlcs, with a popu- 
lation of about three millions. Its chief towns are Lakhiian 


(or Lucknow), and Faizabad, near the r^^ains of the ancient and 
famous city of Ayodhya or Oudh. The Lucknow residen^s^i^ 
was originfdly formed in 1773; and the CJ^ief Commissioqprship 
was formed on the annexation in 1 856. 

5. The Chief Commission ^ship of the Central^ Pro- j 

vinoes was formed in 1861 of throe distinct territories, viz ,: — I 

The Sagar and Narbaddah territories, on elevated tract ^ 
embracing a portion oi the Yindliya and Mahidc%'a ranges, and 
containing the head- waters of the Narboddah douyng westward, ^ 
and of many tributoaios of the «lamnnjiaiid Ganges Solring north- 
ward. The area is about twenty thousand square miles. The 
province lies soutli of that of Allahabad. • • ^ • 

Nagpur comprises the greater part of whatwas formerly 
called Bardr and Gondwana. It lies booth of the S4gar a^u 
Narbadilah territory, and comprises the basins of the upper waters 
of the Malidiiadf and the Wainganja. The area is about seventy- \ 
six thousand square miles, and the population about five mfllioiis. 

The “Tributary Mahals,” a territory lyii^ to the east ot^ 
Nagpur. 

6. The Presidency of Bombay, under a Governor and 
Counci^lies wholly on the western side of India. It embraaes the 
upper lialf of the wePft4»rn const, together with part of the interior 
table land of the Dakhin. Exclusive of Sind (which occupies the 
bas^n of tUc lower Tndus),«it comprises : — 

Part of the ancient province of Gujardt, lying round the head 
^f the Gulf of Kambdy. ^ 

Part of Khdndesh, extending along the course *of the T&ptf 
flfnd the Id^er portion gf the Narbaddah. 

The districts of the north and south Concan, which lie along^ 
th^ coast between the Western Ghdts and the sea. 

The districts of Ahmadnagar and Piina, and the pitovince 
of i^tara; lying eastward of^the Ghdts, and forming part 
of table land of the Dakbin. These provinces, with Sind, « 
occupy an* area of about one hundred and twenty thousand \ 
sq^uare mil^s, and contain a population of about thirteen ] 
millions. « 
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7. Th^ Presidency of Madras occupies all t1|e southeriif 
part of the peniAsul^ extending from Cape Comorin to the borders 
of Bengal on the eastern dbaSt, and to ^hose of Bombay (with 
the exception of the small intirvening territoiy oCGoo, belong&s 
to the Portuguese) on the western coast. It comprised the fellow* 


ing provinces : — • « ^ * 

The Northern Circart, bounded on^ the north* by Cattack in 
Orissa, and on the west by the Eastern Gh&ts, is a rather nar- 


row strip of sea coast, contatning tbe basin of the Krishna. The 
•chief town is Masulipatam, near the mouth of the Krishna. 

Th^Jarge province the Carnatic embraces a lur^ part 
iif^^utheiu India. It is divided into the Lower Carnatic, lying 
along tbe eastern opast below thd^ Eastern Ghats ; and the Upper 
Carnatic, an inland plateau above the line of those mountains. 
This province contains Madras, Arcot, and many other important 
rwVpwiis. 

Coipibator is a smidl inland territory in the western port of the 
Carnatic. * 


Malabar is a province on tbe western coast, north of the feuda- 
toi^ state of Cochin ; and Aorth of Malabar is 

Canara, extending along the western coast as far as the bound- 
ary of the Portuguese territory of Goa 
^ § 12. Upwards of six hundred* thousand square miles of terri- 

tory iu India arc under the rule of ^native pr^icea, under the pro- 
tection off, the British Indian Government. Th»se States are 


boiiBid by treaties, in return for this protection, to render certain 
feudal servic^*' to the paramount power; as, for instance, in ^ 
s<pne cases, to furnish a certain number of troops in time of war. 

These states may conveniently be divided into five classes : — 
(1) the Native States of the Dakhin and of South India; (2) the 
Stated that are the remains 6f the Mahrattas; (3) the llajput 
States ; (4) the Hill States of the Paiijdb and Himalayas ; (5), 
other protected Stktes, chiefly in Bandelkband and Central India. 

(1). cOf the Native States of the Dakhin by far the most 
important is that of the Nizdm at Haidai*&b^, which contains nearly 
one hundred thousand square mOcs of territory. Itcompi'ises the 
table land of tbe Dakhin, being the ceiitraf portion of peninsular 
India, and watered by the God4var£,And the Krishnif^ond their 
tributaries. Besides llaida^bid, it contains Aurangabad, 'and 
other important cities. / 

Mysor is the southern table-land of peninsular India, south of 
the Niz4m*s dominions, and separated feom them by Ok strip^. of 
the Madras territories. ' 


Cochin is a small province on the south-west coast, south of 
Malabar. South of Cochin, and extending to Cape Comorin, is 
the native state of Travancor. ^ ' 

(2). Of the Mahratta States, the most important ibrms 
the dominions of Sindia ; sometimes called Gwaii|r frbm'tho 
name of its capital. It is of veiy irregular ushape, stretching 
from near the head of the Gulf of KambAy to the banks of 
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fihe Jamna]^« It includes nearly the whole of thtplAteaa of H&l- 
w>ah, mid contains more than thirtj-tbree thousam sraare milea. 

Most of Gujarat, including neaily *the whole of tSe peninsuld 
^^Kaihiwir, is^ruled bv the Gdkwar. The capital is Barod% 
^ear Ahe Gulf of Katnb&y. These dominions , contain between 
four and five thousacid 8<]^iiare miles. 

Indor, or the* dominions of the famihsof Holk&r, is a territory 
of very iri^egular shape, condsting of many detadied portions. 
Fart lies to the north, and part to the south, of the Vindhya 
mountains ; the former being wateied by the Cymbal, the latten» 
by th&Narbaddah. The capital is Indar, situated on the pl ateau 
of fdmwah. Its extent is upwards of nine thousand sauarCQ&^^^'S^ 

Two other Mahratta State Aof small siz^^e EoWpuif and 
Sawant-Warf, nearly enclosed in the southern portion of the 
territories of the Bombay Presidency. 

(3). The R4jpdt4iia States arfi about twenty In numb^.^^ 
Of these, two (Ajmir and Mhairw&ra) are British possessions. 

There are fifteen Rajput Statee; of Vbich the chidT are 
or Udaipur, Jaipur, formerly called Amber, and Mkrw&r 
or Jodhpur. The capital of Udaipuifis now a town of \he*same 
name ; but was in early times Chitor, a fortress of great renown 
in Indian history. 

In Rkjpiltkna there are alsb two Jit States ^hartpur and « 
Dholpur or Gohad)^and one Muhammadan State (Tank). 

Bijputina embraces the country of the Arivalli piountains, 
mtd extends from Sind eastward to the valley^f the Jamnah. 
lit contuiiis an area of more than one hundred ano^ Iwenty thou-» 

^ sand .aquare miles, and a population of about ten millions. 

<4). The Hill States are situated in, or adjacent to, tSe 
valleys of the Himalayas ; the chief are those of Sirmiir, Bilkspur, 
Bussahir, and Nalagarh. To tbei^ may be added Sikhim, wsmall 
State much further to the eastward, between the territories of 
NTepkl and Bhutan. The Sanitarium of Dkrjfling, belonmng to* 
the Government of Bengal, was purchased frogi the R4j4 of 
■Sikhim. ^ 

* (6). In addition to the above are the States of Bandel- 
khand ; the impnrtaift State of Bhop&l, in the south-east comer 
of M41 wall,* ex tending frogi the Narbaddah, northward over the 
Virfdhya mountains ; the territory of Rewah, east of Bandelkhand ; 
^ach, a State occupying a peninsula to the north-west of GujaiAt, 
4ind under the go veru men t of a chief called the Rko^ and many 
-at^ier stat^, in Gujarkt, in Mkiwah, and in many other parts of 
India. * ^ 

$43. Kashmir, witlx its capital Srinagar, occupies a fine valley 
in the Hirnkhiyas north of w FanjAb. It is watered by the 
Jhe^am. It formerly belonged t# the Sfkhs of the P&u]kb ; but 
vras, in 1846, greeted into an independent State, under a MahkrAja« 

S'epi.l is a narrow strip of territory extending along the eouthem 
elope of the HiqiAlayas for a distance of about 500 miles. Its 
capital is Khatmandu. The ruling tribe is the Ghurka. , 
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Bliutin^ to tbo'east of Nep&l, is bounded by the Brabma-# 
putra on the sbutlr and south-east, and the Himalayas on the 
north. * • « ^ ^ 

§ 14. The French possess the towns and adjoining land^bf 
Pondicherry, Ghanderiiagore, Karikh, JVIah4, and Yanaon« The' 
Foi'tuguese hold Goa, Diu, Daman. , # ^ 

§ 15. It is unnecessaif/ here to do more than mention the Bri- 
tish possessions, outside India Propef, of the Island of Ceylon, 
south of India ; and the territories of British Barmah (including 
AxaJsJiUf FegUj and Tenasscrim) to the east of the Bay of Bengal, 




PART III. RAC^S AND LANGUAGES OF INDIA. 


§ 16.^ A collection of many nations. §17. Forcignors. § 18. Mubam- 
madans of foreign descent. §'19. Races that have occupied the comitry 
since t\i»e dawn of history . § 20. ^Successive waves of conquest. §21. Aryan 
Races. § 22. Non- Ary an Races. § 23. Dravidians. § 24. Aboriginal 
lYibes. § 25. The Himdlayau Nou-Aryans. § 26. The Non-Aryan 
Tribes of Central India. § 27* The Aboriginal Tribes of Southern Indio. 

» 

§16. Tne population of India is comijoseJ of many distinct 
raceg^ soml; diiferitig widely from others in habits" aud customs, 
in language, i%/ cligion, and even in appearance ; and the com- 
mon name like the common name European^ is applied* 
tor*all the members of a collection of majiiy nations. We will 
hero analyse this collection as it exists at the present day ; it 
will bg seen hereafter that acIt^TT understanding of this difference 
of race will be of the highest importance in the study of the 
r earliest history, an^, will be necessary for the profitable study of 
the history of later times. 

§ 17. It will be useful to exclude at once from our analysis 
all inhabitants of a distinctly foreign origin. Amongat> these 
should be counted not only Europeans (itx;7u<liiig Eurasians or 
thei offspring of a mixed parentage), Chinese and^^he other 
tion-lndian Asiatics, and thc'fuany alien nationalities of compara- 
tively recent settlement in llie country ; but also such communities 
as the Armenians, tbe Jews of Cochin aud other parts, and 
the Parsfs who, though long resident here, have always been 
insignificant in point of numbers, have r^lways retained thcir 
alien characteristics, and have had no infiuence on the histoicg of 
the coifutiy. 


* Tlie Pdrsfs, chiefly resident in and about Bombay on the weaA edbst, 
belong to the ancient Persian race, and are the descendants of refugees 
from Persia who fled to India on the fall of the SassaniSia Dynasty in the 
7th Century. ^ 
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^ § 18. We may also exclude at once fxj>m Qur au&lysis those 

Muhammadans who are of foreign , descent/ — that is, those 
Muhammadans who are not descended from converted tiindtis. 

^Their number has been estimated at nearly oue-half that of the 
entirS Musalman population, or about twelve millions. They 
are chiefly ftvnd In the upper basin _of the Ganges ; but they 


upper basin of the Ganges ; but they 


form an important clement^in the popul^ion tliroughout Northern 
India. They are divided into four classes : Sayyids, Mughuls, 
Pathos, and Shaikhs. The Sayyids claim descent from the 
Prophet, taking the prefix Sayyid before their names, and some* 
tin^esethe title Sbdh. The Mughuls^are, as their namc)«mplj£s^» 
descendants of the companions ^ or followers of the Tata% con- 
querors of India ; and arc less numerous than the other closes. 
They arc generally fairer in complexion than the rest, and have 
a Tatar oast of countenance. They arg often known by the affix 
Beg ; and sometimes use the prefix JMir or Mirza. The Path^ML • 
are of Afghan origin, and are always ki^wn by the affii^Khdn. 
The Shaikhs are a miscellaneous ^lass, generally including all 
those Muhammadans who do not lifelong to any of other 
classes. The Muhammadan nristocrncy are much attached 
to the languages of their ancestors, Persian and Arabic, and 
study them carefully ; but their common language is Ilindtistdni 
(which is also a common medium of commimicatiog for all classes** 
and in all parts ofaibidia). This language was origlhally merely 
the Urdu, or Camp dialect of the Musulrnan invaders, and was < 
formed by a mixture of Persian with tlie*vernaci^rs of theliasin 
of the Ganges. 

§ 19. The remaiiu^cr of the inhabitants belong to those ra^es 
which have CK»cupie<l the country since the dawn of history. They 
form the vast majority of the wjiole population. But amongst 
the^c are included numerous nations which differ from cacif o.ther 


in all characteristics of race — appearance, mai^iers, language — 
widely as they dill'er from those natf r clitics which we have 
already excluded as being manifestly and historically foreign, 

§ 20^ All the countries best known m history have been peopled 
by successive waveff^f conquering invaders pressing more and 
more on ^le earliest inhabituuts ; and the latter, as we can assign 
to them ft*other origin, ate usually called aborigines, or chitaren 
of the soil. It has almost invariably happened that the con- 
quering race has itself occupied the most fertile ^ands of the 
country, especially the river basins, and has either reduced the 
khorigiha^ tribes to condition of serfdom, or has driven • 
them to the more remote districts. In cases where a second 


• 

^ R is hardly necessary to observe t^at the broad divisioii of the natives 
ol India, intS Hindds^and Muliamraadans, is founded on a distinotioii of reli- 
gion only ; even on the subject of religion it is apt to convey very errone- 
ous notions; and it is of no ethnological importance whatever. 
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nixse of invi)46r8^afi followed on the first, and has siuRceeded iiw 
conquering ft in its furn, the latter has usually^ been compelled to 
occupy the more remote districts, and ha§ driven the aborigines 
still further back, into the inaccessible i&stnesse^ of mountsAs 
ancl forests. It has long been known that India forms no oKcep-* 
tion to the general rule. The combined resnlt of all researches clear* 
ly proves, by the most cdhapletc induej^ion, that at least one sueb 
wave of conquest poured over the country in early times ; and we 
have obtained a fairly intelligible account of that conquest (whicb 
%ill be briefiy discussed in our first chapter) by combining the 
of ancient literature with the results of investigations- 
into^odern race-characteristics and language. The last nten- 
tioned investigatious appear even to point to another and earlier 
tide of invasion. For the sake of clearnicss, wc shall first con- 
sider those races whic^ came into India on the clearly 
ir-«^fincd wave of conquest mentioned above — those, namely, 
which^are called the Aryan races, of whose advent and origin 
a short account will be given hereafter. The originnl lan- 
^uagq of these tribes was Sanskrit ; and the various dialects 
m use at the present day, which are derived from this stock, to- 
gether with the extent to which it is modified in them respect- 
mly, will afiord us some guide in determining the full effects or 
' this* invasion pn the population of India. 

§21. The Aryans, entering by the norjh-west pasties, and 
descending first the valley of the Indus, and tlii»n that of the 
Garfges, attainjg^ their fhU strength and development on the latter 
river. Hence Hindi, in its two branches — Kanauji, probably the 
descendant of the dialect of the old Aryan empire of Kanauj 
[see Chap. 1.], spoken in the North-W^t and Oudh, on the 
upper and upper-middle course of the Gauges ; and Mithilf 
(simifiirly related to the language of the Aryan kingdom of 
^Magadha) spoken in Bihar, are both nearly connected with 
them parent Sanscrit. Fanjfibi, or J^tski, spoken by Sikhs, 
on the wper /.waters of the Tndus ; Sindhu spoken on its lower 
course { Gujarfiti and Mahrathi, in the north-west portions of the 
peninsula; Beng&li, in the lower valley the Ganges; and 
tjjjyfi in Orissa, from the Ganges to the Mab&nadi, — all these 
languages teach us that th» .nations wh^h speak them taVe more or 
less Ar^au In their descent. * A considerable admixture of don- 
Sansknt words in Bengali implies that the advanced guard of 
the Aryan race, on its eastern frontier, has mingled largely 
with the conquered tribes ; the language of Sind in the extreme 
west of the country, In like manner testifies to a large infusion or 
Bildchi blood in its inhabitants— *an infusion which we recogeise 
as theYemains of a Bildchi occupation ; whilst Mahrdthf, extend- 
ing over the north-west of thV? Dakhin and into the adjacent 
parts of Hinduatdn, and Uriyd occupying a similar but smaller 
space on the eastern side, are evidently frontier dmlecis, Ihd 
anew a very large admixture of non-Aryan races. 

§ 22« The remainder of the Indigenous races of Iddiawe have 
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Aassified as fton-Arjan ; and many, perbi^B most, tcholars incline 
to the belief that there is a sufficiei)^ fvnily likeness between all * 

* of |}iem to justify us in grouping them thus. But their diversitiea 
tife sl^U numerous and great. One such diversity, clearly dedned 
and obvious, meets us at the outset. 

§ 23. A largS portion ofthis remainder consists of nations hardly, 
if at all, less civilised and polished than those of the Aryan stock; 
living in towns and yidages, in plaii\^ and river basins. Their 
location, it is true, is situated to the south of the mountain rangea « 
which cut off the Dakhin from Hindiist^, and is therefore re* 
mot^ fiftm the coveted lands of the fertile northern plainS^hr^ 
the soil they cultivate is generally good, and often rich. TlKy, 
for the most part, profess a religion which is ihore or less based' 
on the Brahmanical religion of their Aryan neighbours; and 
their manners and customs are generallg not very unlike those 
of the latter. Above all, they possess polished and cultivated?^^ 
languages, one at least of which (Tdmil) Jboasts a considevable 
literature. At the same time their personal appearance usually 
testifies that they are not connected descent with the Arsons;, 
and the evidence of their languages decisively proves that they 
belong to an entirely different race. This race has been called 
Dravidian^ from Drdvada, once the name of a considerable district 
of Southern India. Of the Drn vidian langiiagec, ^Telugu is 
the speech of the krgest community and the finest tril^ of 
southern IndiaT On account of its so^ accent and* mut^^l 
tone, it has been called by Europeans the ltaHi4bof the East, 
^hey occupy the greater portion of the eastern side of the 
Dakhin, a territory whose limits coincide in some respects with 
those of the ancient kingdom of Telinganah, and which is bound- 
ed on the north-west by Mahratli^speaking races, and ot\^ the 
north by the Uriyas. The Canarese language is the vemacalar 
^roughout tie great part (including all the sorgihern portif»n) of’ 
the valleys and table lands between the Easteni ami Western 
Ghats, which formed our second geographical division of the 
Dakhin ;#and it extends in parts to the western coast. Its liame 
is derived from thafjof the ancient Carnatic kingdom, from 
which als%^ring the names of the British districts Canara and 
the CameUt^; but the stucAnt must not be misled by this simi- 
larity of name, for these two districts lie for the most part beyond 
tAe limits of the Canarese language. A similar caution is neces- 
sary with regard to the Tamil language, which is frequently 
called MalSbar^ whilst k is chiefly spoken on the Coromandel 
coasJte Tdmil^ and ite western variety Mulayalam (which is reallyi 
spdken on the lower part of the Malabar coast), are^ the v^rna- 
«cnlars of the whole of the souths corner of India, inoliuling 
the achithem portions of our third and fourth geographical' divi* 
81009 (4 the Dakhin. This language shows madcs of :|ppei 
culture and •refinement, and possesses a considerable 
Tsee Chap. !> § 91 J. The architectural and other 
are scattei^ orer the country, and the atate of the languit|i|e,. 
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coniinn the trwdit^pns that the Tamilian race attdhied a high 
state of cCvilisation in ^remote ages — probably long before 
^e Aryan invasion of India. 'The racecis said to be, on the' 
Wiole, gay and ingenious, producing skilful mechanics and do^ 
emigrants; and its members are descnbed as certainly the least 
scrupulous and superstitious, and the most^ntejiPprising and per- 
severiug race of Hindus.” « 

§ 24. The second great^branch of the* Non- Aryan races and 
^ tongues of India embraces all those scattered remains of a pri* 

" mitive population that are now found especially in the more 
. .1 iihM , or inaccessible aistriets — in the rugged monntaics of the 
north-east frontier — in the sub -Himalayan region and* the 
Tarai or swamp^ungle which forms a belt between that region 
and the plains — in the vast forests and on the hills of Central 
India — and through out^he whole extent of both ranges of Ghats 
"^^ind the least accessible parts of the adjoining hill districts. To 
these also may probably be added a considerable portion of the 
lowest stratum oi the popf?lation of the plains, called Ddsyans 
by the conquering Aryans who preferred slavery to exile &om 
their ancient homes, arid who probably ultimately formed the 
greater part (in Northern India) of that vast class who were 
uniformly repressed by the old lirahmaiiic system under the gene- 
ral caste-^ame of Sudras r«e<? Chap, I., § 3], Apart from the 
latter class, the aboriginal tribes may be ^conveniently divided 
as foUoTfs, into three groups. «■ 

§ 25. The^'bes of N on- Aryans that inhabit the hills and valley a 
bordering on the Himalayan region are very numerous. Thp 
chief are, the Bodo, Kocch, and Dhimal (with the Garo and Ka- 
ohdri, believed by scune to be merely subdiyisions of one of the 
fonp| 2 ^r), on the nortfa-eastepi frontier of Bengal; the Lepeba 
tribes in Sikhiin, and the Lhopa in Bhutan ; and the Kiranti and 
many other tribes in Nepal. 

§ 26. A great number of these aboriginal tribes occupy the 
jungles and mils of Central India, from the forests of Orissa on the 
east Co those of Gujarat on the west ; extending southward along ^ 
both ranges of Ghats ; and northward int^*lhe hills of south-west 
Bengfd, into those of Kajputana, and into many parts of the inter- 
vening plains. There ar«:M^he Khondb in Orissa, cloe^iy allied to 
the Gonds of Sagar and the neighbourhood of the Narbacldah,, 
There are the Kms of Chuttia Nagpur divided into Mundas a^d 
Uraons ; and closely connected with these are the Santals, Bhu- 
mij, and other clans of Bengal and Biha^. On the iwest are the 
Kolis of Gujarat, the Bhils of Marwar, &c. ; and in intermediate 
districts ai'e Bbars, Cherds, and many others. 

g 27. The aboriginal tribe^cf South India inhabit the hills and 
valleys of the southern parts of both ranges of Ghdts, or 
Nilgiri Mils in which those ranges terminate. The Tuda 
tribes of the Nilgiris are well known; there are |tlso the %otaL 
the Xuromba tadbes, arid many others. ^ 
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PABTl. THE ARYAN IITVASION. THE ACCOUNTS 
OP THE VEDAS,* 

§ 1. General character of Indian history.® § 2. ^The Vedas. § 8,* The 
Aboriginal Inhabitants of India. § 4. The Primitive ^Arj^pna. 

§ 5. The Aryan Invasion. 

§ 1. The history of a country usually consists of two parts: 
an earlier portion, about which our sources of mf<g*mation are 
few and for the most ^art untrustworthy ; and a latef portion, 
about which we possess full and connected accounts. The earlier 
portion is often called the legendary peridd, bec^[se our cMlcf 
Ipurces of infonnation are usually in the form or legends or 
ancient popular tales ; the later portion is called the historical 

E eriod. The history ortndia, before the Muhammadan invasions, 
elongs chiefly to the former period ; no connected account 
can be given of events before that efa. * 

It usually happens in the history of a countiy that during a 
long middle period (sometimes called the transition) the accounts 
are partly legendary and partly historical. This, ho«7ever, is less 
•true of the history of India, than of that of most other countries ; 
for the hiStory of the laUer part of the Hindu period is not much 
clearer or more accurate than that of earlier parts. On thp 
other hand;^N;»usual]y happens that, in the legendary period, there 
are certain points or landmarks about which our information 'is 
(q^i^ing to some accidental cause) so full and accurjite as to 
deserve the name of history. These accidental causes usually^ 
are^^rs/, ten^porary contget witli foreign nations whose history! 
haa been more carefully preserved ; secondly y the testimony of| 
soifieairriter whose worics possess extraordinary claims to credibi-^ 
lity ; ihirdlyy the testimony of the inscriptions on coins * onJ 
miildii^gs, on memorial stones or piefes of metal. We sha]| see^. 
thiUii these causes have thrown much light on some isolated pc^ods^! 
in eidRy Ihdiay history. 

§ 2. In that section of our Introduction which treated of the 
races and langlzages of India, we pointed out that the original 
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indigenous) inbnbitnniB of India were at a ver]» early time, 

. before the^^dawn of histoi^, conquered and partially dispossessed * 
by'-a race of invaders called Iiryans. ^ •■ 

^ The accounts both of the early Aryan invaders and of tfieir 
predecessors in the country, are mainly derived from an examiif* 
ation of the Hymns of the Vedas, Uie i2ost ^ancient religious 
books of the Aryans ; Supplemented ^7 hints derived 
investigations into the languages of the various Aryan tribes, 
and from a comparison of ihe manners, customs, and languages 
of the non-Aryan tribes at present inhabiting some parts of 

'^'here are four Vedas, called the Rig- Veda, the Ya^ur-Veda, 
the 'Same- Veda, , and the Atbarva-Veda. Each Veda is divided 
into two parts : the Hymns or Mantras ('Stmhitdsjy which ex- 
pressr the wants and ^spiratlons of the worshippers, and hence 
^throw light on the social condition of the people ; and the Brah- 
maqas, mainly referring to religious rites and ceremonies. 

Of these writings the m1>st important are the Hymns of the 
Rig-V(gla, which is the, oldest of the Vedas, and the oldest 
work in any Aryan language (its date is supposed to be about 
1400 The Hymns are addressed to a deity manifested in : 

Ihe^henomena of nature — to Indra, the god of the sky, often, 
arepresented^as the Supreme God — to Agni, the god of fire — to 
Varuna, ttie god of the firmament and of rpin — to Savitri, Surya,, 
Mitra, Biames of the god of the sun — to Vayu^ the air— the. 
M^ruts or ^nds — I/shas, the dawn — the Aswins, and many 
'^^thers. *'* ^ ^ 

e § 3. Prom the Rig- Veda we learn that the aborigines of India ; 
—called herein Dasyus, Rakshasas, A suras, or Pisachas — were a ' 
•dark-complexioned race who did not worship the gods of the ] 
Ar^ns. Many of these aboriginal tribes were very powerful, ’ 
4ina ofifered great resistance to the invaders. One of their chiefs 
was called Saml)ara, who is said to have dwelt forty years upon 
the mountains, and to have possessed one hundred strong cities. 
Thoimon- Aryans were, however, ultimately conquered ; some were'* 
driven to the mountains and forests, whei;ei (as we noticed in the 
!|ntrodnctian) they are to be found at the> present day ; some 
pi:obab1y retained their p^wer and hr came highly ciar&Ized, in the 
south of India ; and others were reduced to slavery, and ultimately 
mixing with their conquerors, formed the lowest class of thte 
.■mpdem Hindtis. 

§ 4. With regard to the invaders of India, langua^ teaches 
m that they belong to a race (called Aryan or Indo-European) 
which included the ancient Greeks, Romans, and Persians^ and 
of the modem nations of Europe, such as the En^^Ush, Ger- 
mips^ French, and many others. All these nations originality lived 
^Q^ther as one tribe ; inhabiting a comitry abounding in moun- 
tai^^ l^es, flnd forieBts, and possessing a rather cold, climkte— pro- 
4i^y the elevated country of Oentral Asia about the banks of the 
^he European tribes were the first to leavb, ohe one 








tkts early bfme of their race ; the Persian and Aryans 

*8eem to have long remained together. Finally, tlese too separated; 
wd the Hindi! Aryans directed thtir Anarch through the Hindd 
Kujh and Hiindl^a mountains, towards the plains of India. 

d. sThese Aryan invaders were settled, during the centuries 
to which the ^das riaiedy refer, in the Panj&b. The Saraswati 
(a small river between the Satlaj and the JSmiiah. which now loses 
itself in the sands of the desert) at this early period flowed into 
the Indus; and from the sacred character whieh is usually 
ascribed to it, it is believed to have flowed through the centre of the • 
chief Ar^an settlements, which were probdbly located on its 
duriri^ many hundreds of years. They were a people p^Ciy 
pastoral, partly agricultural. That they had a&taii^^d a cemin 
degree of .civilisation is obvious, from the fact that they possess^ 
houses, chariots, mailed armour> ships, and merchandise. The 
system of government was apparently a patriarchal one-- the head^ 
of the family being the chief of the tribe, and also its priest. | 
The country created or fr^iiented by4he Devatas, or gods of the, 
Yaidik .Aryans, is called Brahmdvarta by Manu; and i<^ispro<«f 
bable that this name was meant to include all that part of the ( 
Punjib which was occupied by this race before it penetrated \ 
further into Hindustin. 


Paut II. THE CONQUEST OP HINDUSTAN BY THE ABYANS. 

• • • 

«§ 6. The Aryan Conquest of HinddstiCn. § 7. The rise of the Mon- 
archy and the Priesthood. •IS. The Sanskrit language. § 9. The Great* 
Epic Poems. 

§ 6. Gradually the Aryan invaders, crossing the Saraswati, 
began to push their conquests southward and eastward in HiiidustSn. 
The period of their advance has been called the Heroic Period of 
, Indian history; and probably occupied many centuries. They 
appear fimt to have occupied the country from the SaraswaS to 
the Ganges, called by ^lonu Brahmar^hi^desa^ or the country of 
divine sagaii J:he peculiar ccyintry of the Brahmans, [see § 27^. 
Then*they passed on to the Mudhya-desOy or middle land ; ex- 
tending as rar as the junction of the Jamnah and the Ganges, and 
from the Yindhya Mountains on the south to the Hiul^alayas on 
thq north. And finally tliey became masters of the whole country, 
from the W el^tern or Arabian Sea to the Eastern Sea or Bay of 
Beiag|l, called At'ydvafia, or the land of the Aryans. 

§ 7. It is obvious that many social, religious, and constita- 
' lioiud changes must have occurred amongst me invaders, during 
the celbturies of their slow advance down the valleys of 
Jamimh «and the Ganges, At the commencement of this period^ 
they probably still retained the patriarchal simplicity of the 
Yiudik times. • Gradually, as many clans tx families united, 
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purposed of w^fare, tlie beads or clnefs of some of tlifese clans g<9b 
. more poirar than fiie reat,^and became Edjas or Kings. At the * 
same time they ceased {o fict as priests for their clans, finding* 
it ^ more convenient to employ substitutes; these substitfites 
gradually became the hereditary priests of the people ; ^'and m 
this wa]^ it is probable that the JBralimadic ppcsthood sprang 
into existence during •the Heroic ^Period. At first they were 
doubtless subservient to the military claims, called the Kshatriyas ; 
and they probably rcmafiied so during the times of war and 
< disturbance that accompanied and followed the Aryan conquest 
of j^inddst^n. But wnen the invaders began to settle down 
pe^eably in their new country, the Brahmans commended a 
sends of encroachments on the power of the Kshatriyas, which 
terminated in the complete supremacy of the former. 

The establishment of^thc power of the Brdhmans, and the humi- 
« 'liation of the Kshatriyas, probably occu})ied a long series of years ; 
but jt is represented in the legends as having been accomplished in 
one bloody war. The Ks^iatriyas arc said to have slaughtered a 
tribp called the Bhrigus ; ^and in revenge Parasu Rdmu twenty- 
one times extirpated theVhole race of the Kshatnyas. Ibis is 
obviously an exaggeration ; the truth j)robably being that those 
Kshatriyas who refiised to acknowledge the Brahmonic system, 
were conqqercd and slain or banished. 

§ 8. The language of the early Aryan ^Hindds, the Sanskrit, 
of which we get the earliest known form in the- Vedas, is one 
of^^he most^beautifuS' and most perfect languages of the world. 
It forms the basis of most of the modern languages of North- 
ern India (see Introduction, § 21). It reached its highest 
development in the great Epic Poems of the Hindus, the 
Mahdbharata and the Kdraayana. 

§§ **9. The events comnic*inorated in the Mahabhdrata and 
the Bdmayana appear to have occurred at undefined periods 
during the Heroic Age; and arc reproduced in the poems, 
mixed up wUh an infinite number of additions and exaggera- 
tions [see § 19]. > 

c Past in. THE LEGENDS OF THE MAHABH^^RATA. 

§ 10. The war between the Fwdavas and the Kauravas, the main story 
of the Mah<£bh£rata. § 11. The Episodes of the Mah^bhiCrata ; tho Blia- 
gavad-GiUt, the stories of Sdvitrf, of Nalaaud Damayantf, of the Harivansa, 
of the Deluge of Manu, of SakuntahL 

§ 10. The Mah&bh&rata is a vast storehouse of legends, con- 
taining (it is believed) ono hundred thousand stanzas. It ik/ 
said to have been compiled by Vy^a ; but Vyfisa means simply 
an arranger, and seems hardly to be a proper name'-nthe* 3ame 
name being given also to the compiler of Uie Vedas: 

The poem consists of a main story (the great war between the 
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SPdndavas and the Kaurayas); and a large numlber of iong and 
important episodes. . ^ " J' * m t 

' The legend of the great War is as^onows : — 

^ royid family, said to be descended from the Moon, and hence 
cidled ahe lunar race, had removed from Praydg (or Allahdbad) 
to Hastindpura,.a to^n on the Ganges not very far from the site 
of the modern Dehli, Bharata had been*" king of this city, (see 
S 110), and was aucesto*r or two brothers — the younger named 
F&ndu, and the elder Dhritar4shtra. Tandu ruled the kingdom 
successfully for some time; but at length abdicated, and retlredT* 
with hiawife and his five sons (the l^ndavas) to the j'»’f'gies 
of the lliinalayas. Dhritar^htra succeeded to the throi^ in 
his brother’s absence. Before long Pandu died iT>hia mountain 
retreat; and his widow Kunti and their five sons, theP^ndavas — 
Yudhishtbira, Bhinia, Arjuna, Nakula, ^d Sahadeva — returned 
to Hastiiidpura, to the protection of Bajd Dhritarashtra. The 
Baja had a hundred sons (the Kauravas or^Kurus) of who^ the 
eldest was Duryodhana ; and there ^as great jealousy between 
the Pdndavas and the Kurus, which was increased »by^ the 
nomination of Yiidhisthira as Yuvaraja or viceroy of his uncle 
the Baja, who was now blind. I’be tutor of all the young 
princes was a Brahman named Drona ; who had come to live 
at llastiiiilpnra, oii account of an insult received figom the King 
of Panch^la, a neij^Jibouring principality. * 

The jealousy»at length grew to such a pitch that Dbr^rdshtra 
was persuaded to send away the Pandtfrns to ^^'anavata fthe 
jnodein Allahabad), Here their cousin Duryodhana, the eldest 
of the Kauravas, endeavoured to destroy them by burning their 
bc'use ; but they fled, jfud were enabled to get away safely by a 
report that they had b<*cu burnt in the fire. 

In the meaiitliiie Dnipada, th<? King of Panch^la, bad pro- 
claimed a Swayamvara (see below, § 24), to find a husband for 
his beautiful daughter Draupadf. 'J’he Pamdavas attended ; 
Arjuna won the lady, who became the joint wife of the five 
brothers In consequence of this powerful nlliancej» the 
Kaiirava^ agreed to ga^c up to tlic Pdndavas a part of the realm 
of Jlastinnpura ; and Ihe latter built a capital for themselvgs 
at Iiidraipniatha, the site odT the modern Dehli. 

Yudliishtliira, the eldest of the Pfindavas, being now triumphant, 

r jrformed the great sacrifice called the Bajusiiya (^ee below, 
24), to indicate his position as an independent Bdji, 

•Duryodh^ia now challenged Yudhishihira to a gambling- 
match. The latter lost all he possessed, and finally staked and 
I<nta4iim6elf and his wife Draupadf. Tiie latter was grossly 
insulted by the victorious Kauravas, but was finally (by order df the 
*blind^old king Dhritarashtra) allowed to depart with her five hus- 
bands ; and they all went into exile for twelve years in the jungles. 

IB tlfe tl^teenth year of their exile they went in disguise to a 
city called Virata, whose B4j4 they helped in a war against the 
Kauravas. KHshna, afrerwa^s worshipped as an avutdr or incama. 
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lion of yjabniiyfliad several times appeared as an ally of^tbePind.n-*' 
yas ; and is^’^epreseifted as a Lero or deini-pod of the first rank. Hia 
part in the poem is so impoftant lliat ho has sometimes been 
cojisidered the real hero of the Mahibhirata. . He now en<f4a» 
Toured to bring about a reconciliation between the cousiin, but 
fiuled ; and thereupon followed the catastrophe of the whole poem. 

The two parties, witlf their respective allies, met on the bloody 
field of Kurukshetra. Krishna, the of Virata, and the Rijfi of 
Panchila helped the Fandlivas ; Drona and the Riji of Madra 
*^ere the chief allies of the Kaurnvas ; and on the battle-field 
appeared the ancestors df most of the princes of India ^f later 

U ne battle las^d for eighteen days. All the Kurus except 
three were slain, when the fighting ended.. These three, liow- 
evw, in tlie succeeding night treacherously murdered all the 
Pindava troops in their sleep, with the exception of the five 
broilers and their wife Draupadi. 

The Pfi-ndavas were noviP triumphant, and Yudhislithira was 
R&j&^f Hastinkpura as well as of Indraprastha. But they were 
miserable at the loss of fill their relatives. They resigned the 
kingdom, and with their wife retii'ed to the Himalayas ; where 
they were trimslated to heaven by Indra. ^ ,f ,• 

5 11. The?*© ftf© many well-known and important episodes in 
the Mali4bb£rata. A beautiful philosophiciil dialogue between 
Krishna and Aijuna, just before the commencement of the great 
batfie of Kufr^^kshetni,' is called the Bhagavadgitd. It is an 
illustration of "SToga doctrine {see below, § 37), and was pro- 
Ik^bly a late addition to the poem. 

.Another beautiful episode is the legend of the lovely SavUri^ 
and her devoted love for her husband Satyavat. She ultimately 
save^ him from the death tb which he had been fated, by her 
importunity in demanding his life from Yaina, god of deatli. 

The most celebrated of these episodes is the exquisite story 
of Nala and Damayanii, Damayanti was the beautiful daughter 
of BliCma, king of Vidarbha or Bardr {see Introduction, § 11) ; 
and Nala was the youthful Rkjfi, of the neighbouring kingdom of 
Njshadha. They loved one gnother; and Nala won the hand of 
Damayanti at the Swayaewara, in spit of the oppositfei. of four 
gods who also loved the damsel. Hereby he attracted the jeal- 
ousy of thfi demon Kali, by whose machinations he subsequently 
lost all his possessions in gambling, and retired in despair to the 
jungles. He was accompanied bj^ the faithful Damayanti; bvit 
deserted her in the forest at the instigation of the demon. The 
poem is mainly occupied with the wandenngs of Damayai}tf,^her 
return to ^r father’s court, her long search for the lost Nala, ^ 
and their final happy reunion. « . 

, The Harvoansa^ or Family of Vishnu, forms a sort of appendix 
to the Mah^bhfirata. It recounts the adventures of |ilrislma,^d 
the fate of his fiunily ; but commences with an , ac^unt of the> 
cveation of the world, and of the patriarchal and regal dynasties* 
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Another^episode is The Sfor^ of the Dehtfre of Mahu^ corres- 
ponding to the Deluge of Nouh. TJie story of Sa^untalA, the 
subject at a later period of a beautiful drama by K&lidasa^ 
*{8ee § 110), also appears in the form of an episode in the 
Mah^harata ; and there are many others : — aU the episodes occa- 
spying about thi^e-foorths of the poem. 


PART IV. THE RAMAYAN>, 

§ 12. The scene. § 13. The author. ^ 14. The youth of Rtfma. 

§ 15. Rdma's baiiiahiiioat. § IG. His wanderings. § 17. SlUi carried 
off by Rdvana. § 18. The iiivubiou of Ceylon. ^ fj 

§ 12. The scene of the Mahdbh5,r%ta was mainly la^d in the 
North-West of lliiiduhtdn ; but the scene of the Rdmdyana is 
far more extended in its range. The Aryan Hindus are repre- 
sented in the liarndyann, not only as possessing rich and power- 
ful kingdoms in Ayodhya and Mithild (the mods>ru Oudh and 
Tirhiit) but also aa penetrating into the forests of Gondwdna 
and the Dakhift, and even invading Lankd, the modem Ce^j^lon. 
This is one of the reasons why it seems likel;^hht the events 
^referred to arc of a later date than those refeiTed to in the Mahd- 
bhdrata. , * 

§ 13. The author of the poem was Vdlmiki ; he is thought by 
some to have lived iti the age of J^ma, who is the hero cf the 
legends. 

§ 14. lldmn, afterwards worshipped as ^ incarnation of c 
Vishnu, was the eldest son of Dasaratha, king of the rich and 
prosperous city of Ayodhya or Oudh ; of the rac^ of Ikshwdku, 
said to l^e descended from the Sun, and hence called a sola^ race , 
He had a brother niAned Lakshmana ; and two half-brothers, of 
whom one was Blmruta the son of Kaikeyi, the second wife>of 
Dasgratffk? *i}y snapping Hhe great bow of Janaka, king of 
Mithili, Kama won for his bride the lovely Sit^ the daughter of 
kanaka ; and his brothers married the three other princesses of 
Mithilk. Dasaratlni, overjoyed at the heroism of his son, attend- 
ed his nuptials ; and on^his return to Ayodhya, prepared to cele- 
brate the elevation of llkma to the dignity of Xuvardja or vice* 

Bttijrr 

• § 15. At this time the happinee|g| of the royal Ikinily was mar- 

red by the malice of a waiting -maid, who excited the jealousy 
of ^ueen Kaikeyi and induced her to demand the office of Yuva- 
rl^a for^'her wn Kharata. Dasaratha had long before promised 
Kaikeyi to grant her any two boons she pleased to ask ; and the 
•queen shurfi herself up with tears and shrieks in the Krodkd^dra^ 
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or chamber of img^r, until the old king consented, in Hhe utmost 
jnisery, to<fbanish for twice seven years, and to iustal Bha- 

rata as Yuvar^a. ' « ^ 

R4ma piously prepared to obey his father's commands ; and 
endeavoured to console his mother Eausaly6^ his wife Siti, and 
his brother Lakshmana. The two latter Refused' to leave him ; 
and in their company, the hero left the city amid the wailings of 
the people. 

§ 16. Every step of the wanderings of R^ina is well known 
‘by tradition, and the journey is annually traversed by thousands 
of pilgrims at the preseiit day. Prom the banks of the Qho^hra 
he Y^eot to those of the Giimti, thence to the Ganges in the neigh- 
bourhood j^.Ml&hdbdd, and thence into the district of llandel- 
khaud. Here he was affectionately visited by his brother Bha- 
rata, who had sternly refused to profit by the machinal ions of 
Kaikeyf; and by him he was told of the death of is father 
Das^atha, and wasjmplored to return and take the hingdom. 
Kdma refused, declaring that he must fulfil his father's vow ; and 
for t^en years he and Sif^ and Lakshmana continued to wander 
from hermitage to hermitage in the great forest of Dandaka, pro- 
bably the forests of Central India. 

§ 17. At length the famous hermit Agastya § 91] presented 
Hdma with at*bow and weapons of miraculous power, and advised 
bim to livS for the remainder of his exile nit Janasth^iia on the 
banks of- the Goddvari. These forests were at that time inhabited 
by 'lldkshosasji [or memsters] and monkejs ; wlio are generally 
believed to represent the aboriginal tribes [.9ce § 3]. A woman 
nmung these KSkshasas fell in love with Kama ; and being repelled 
by him, invoked the vengeance of her brotlier Kiivaria, tbe demon 
km^ of Lftnkd or Ceylon, Havana by a sti*atagem succeeded in 
carfying off the faithful Slid 'to his ])alace in Ijankd. 

§ 18. Kama, yi hi*^ pursuit of Havana, was aided by the king 
■of the Vultures, by 8ugriva the king of tbe monkeys, and 
especially by nanunmt the monkey-general ; under which names, 
again^ there is doubtless concealed a reference' to an alliance 
between Kama, the Aryan invader of S<^tlth India, and some of 
tlje aboriginal tril>es. By tbe aid of the gods and the monkeys, 
a bridge was built from the mainland to Ceylon ; aiftfUiter jnany 
vicissitudes, Havana was slain, and Sitd was recovered. Sitfi, 
having uii^lergone the trial by fire to prove that she had be^n 
faithful to her husband, was joyfully received by H^ma at the 
command of Agni, the god of fire ; and the hero, acoempanied by 
bis wife and brother, by his monkey-allies, and by tbe brother 
of Havana, who had joined the invaders, returned to Ayod^a m 
triumph. They were received gladly by Bharata, who imme- 
■diately surrendered to H&ma the kingdom which he had hield in 
trust for bim. 
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PART V. THE HISTORICAL LESSONS OF Tf[E MAHA- 
RUAKATA AND RAMAYAiTA. ^ 

• • 

§ 19. rte logemjs harl a foundation of foot § 20. The comparative 
age qf the MahdUidrata and the Rimdyana. § 21. Manners of the period 
^f the Mahdbh^ata. ♦ § 22. Peiiod intervening between the Mahdbhifrats 
and the lUmd^^ana. § Sd.*Muioors of 4,he age of the Ramdyana* 

24. The Swayamvara^ the Rdjasiiya^ the Aatoamedha, 

§ 19. As the MahabhSr^a doubtle# refers to real quarrels tbftt 
occuared amongst the invqdiug Aryans during their conqjt^esl of 
Hftidust^n, and to real strugglos between tiiose. A^ n s ^ a the 
aboriginal tribes; so in the fabulous stories of the Karn^yana 
tbere*^is doul)tle'JS a reference to a real invasion of South India 
and Ceylon by an Aryan conqueror in •very early times. No 
^ portion of the^e conquests was, however, retained by the Aryj^s ; 
r* for long after, in B. C. 546, Ceylon was |fiil] inlfkbifed by Rdk&hasas 
(?. e., uiiconquered aborigines), who are said to have been subse- 

S [ueutly conquered by the Hindu warrior Vijaya. Amongst the 
Iravidiaii races of tlie southern coast of India, there are still 
ancient families who bear the name of Ikshwa^u or Okkdku^ 
Hama's ancestor. 

§ 20 It Las been stated [§ 9*) that the events referred 
to in these X) 0 cuis Recurred at various luwlefincd periods in the 
Heroic Age^of India. The 'coiupiljitiori/of parts of the Mahi- 
bli^rata was probably later than that of the RAmaySha ; but as a 
rule, the historical tacts concealed under the legends probably » 
refer to a muoli earlier time. The Aryans were, at the time 
referred to in the •MahAbhiirnta, mainly settled in the Rpper 
valleys of the Ganges and Jamnah ; whilst in the time of the 
HamAyana, they had full and pAceable possession of Oudli, and 
were pushing their conquests into the South of India. 

§ 21. The habits of the i^ople described »n the JVIahAbhArata 
were primitive; their patriarchal households, under the wild 
despotism of the head of the family or clan, were most simple in 
their Araiigcmentsj# Even those who are described in the legends, 
as Princes and Rajas, tended cattle and cleared land by burning 
doy^Q jungle ; they marie cd the calves of their herds at stated 
periods, and regularly pet|brmeJ''1most of the usual labours 
^ of farmg^ and rustics. Their meals were also gimple; thepr 
^ were prepared by the mother or wife, and women took them 
^ meals highly after the men. Flesh-meat and wine appeared at 
their ban^iets. All the men of a clan were brought up together 
819 trained to defend their crops and cattle against enemies and 
robbers ; and rims they were all more or less proficient^ln pugv* 
lism, wresdingi archery, throwing stones, casting uoo^s, ana Ihe 
use cJ*the rude" weapons of the agdJ Other marks of tlijs war* 
Mke period were : — (1) a wife was carried off as a prise by the 
conqueror of Uie busbaud ; (2) the notion that a challenge to 
li|;ht should always be accepted, that a third party shouldnever 
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vliilst Wo combatants are fighting, that death is to be 
primed to d^sHoiioin*, and that revenge is more or less a virtu- 
ous action. The belief that' tile soul of e df*ad hero^ can be 
comforted by the society of a favouiite female, appears to have 
been the origin of the later jrUe of Sati^ or wid ow- burning ; flbis ‘ 
revolting rite, however, was not establis^d till n^my centuries 
later.* The most degrading custom ef this early age was poly > 
andxy, or the man iage of one woman to niaiw men, as exemmi- 
&e3"in the case of Diaupadi § 10.] The commonest 'we 
WnoA gambling. t 

§ 22. Between the age described in the MahabL&rata, and^hat 
desdi^bed in tlieltfimliyaria, many years and perhaps many centuries 
elapsed ; during^ which the Ar>an Hindus completed and settled 
their conquests in Hindust&n. Of this period there is absolutely 
no histoiy, except such Jd may be deiivcd fjom the hints in the 
two poems themselves. Many of the episodes in the Mahfi- 
bh^Mta, probably added at a later period, appear to refer to 
this time; wherein the Aryai\ heioes are desctibcd as fighting 
against the^black-skinned aboi igines, who are sometimes called 
Daityas, sometimes A suras, and often represented as Kakshasas 
(monsteis), or Ndgas (serpents). 

§ 23. In the Rimfiyaiia, the habits of the people arc de- 
scribed as^much more civilised and even hixmions, than in the 
Mahfiblifir^a The primitive simplicity of the patriarchal house- 
hold hkd disappea^red ; and though thci e is gi eat exnggoi ation in the 
accounts, it appears certain that there must lia\e been a good deal 
^of wealth and luxury in the palaces of tlie Mahardjas. Pol} andry 
no longer existed ; nothing icmaiucd of it, excejit the Swaynm- 
vora § 24], Polygamy (the marri.igc of one man to several 
wom^), and even monogamy (the mai nage of one man to one 
\ woman, as in the case of Rd«ma and 8ita) had takeft its ])lace ; 
and the main moral purpose of the Kam^yana was to expose the 
evDs of polygamy, in the famUy quanels that resulted from it in 
the jnalace ot Dasaratha. 

§ 24, I'hree remarkable customs or ceremonies freq^ucntly 
^oken of in the Epic Poems, remain to bede cribed. 

* The SwATAMVABA, or public choice of a husband by a damsel 
amongst many suitors, was not unknown in the earliest Ya'diJc 
limes : for the two Aswins {see § jr2] were said to have won 
ibeir bride in^this manner at a chariot race. In the •oofne way 
Draupadi was won by the Pfindavas, and Bhanumati by Duryo- 
dhana, in archery contests ; so also, Damayanti was wonjby Nala*. 
The custom consisted in the father of a marriageable di^neT 
inviting all the eligible suitors for her band to a festive as« 
stably and that suitor who most distinguished himself was 

ii - 

* It 1C true that M4drf, the favourite wife of Ftfndu, became oil: 
her husbShd'a ianeral pile, to prove that she was the bestt beloved , btli^ 
tide story is doubtless a later addition to the original legend, and no other 
isfitfinoe ocoun in the numeroas stories of the Mahdbhdrata. 
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.^luflually chosen aa.thA £ttsband. The tournament An Hhe chival- 
'rous age of Europ^^jipc^tirs to have been a moaified fbrm of 
the*Swayamvara*- . ^ « • 

^ The cefemon y yae-wy as the RAjAstJTA,^as partly a corona* 
tion^east to the accession of a li^ja, or his triumph 

''^rer ncigbbourin&^ ll&j4s ; and partly a religious sacrifice. 
^Ai^impls wor^aaermed 4ind roasted, and duly ofiered with hymns 
^and invocations to the ; and wetc also served up at the 
national banqu^ to the kinsmen, neighbours, and tributai 7 '*^K^fds. 

Another cenemony, used for asser^ig supremacy or sovereignty, 
was As^medha, or horse*sacriiice. It was more importaltk 
thi^Tlie IjlAjastlya, and indicated greater power on the pa^of the 
Hdja who^ performed it. A horse was taken of 
else “ pure white iike the moon, with a yellow tail andT hmcK right 
ear'*; 'and was allowed by the E.aja to run loose, with certain 

E ublrc ceremonies. From that day and^for a whole year, the 
orsfe was followed in its wanderings by the K^ija an<£ his 
a'TAiy, This was a direct ehallengc^to cv^ry Kfijk into wnose 
territories the horse might wander. If the Raj^ succeeded^ in 
^ooiiqiieiiiigall the R/ijaswlio rchisted hini, or who tried to take away 
the horse, he returned in trium]>h at the end of the year to his own 
city, attended by all the sululiied chieftains ; and the Aswa- 
medha was brought to a close by the sacrifice o^the horse, 
and a grand banquet in which the flesh of the horse ^slb eaten 
tby the Kdja and tffc most distinguished quests. • 


. PART VI. THE RISE OF BRAHMANISM. THE LAWS OF MANU. 


' § 25. The ri.so of the power of the Briflimans. ^2C. The Laws of 
! Manu. § 27, Their date. § 28. The Caste system. § 29. The Govern- 
ment. §30. The Village system. §31. The Admiiiistratlbn of Justice. 
§ 32. Religion. § 83. General features of the period described in Malfta. 


§ 25. The Arjjran conquest of Ilinduslin, efiected during the* 

' period treated of in the Mabkbhdrata and tbe R&mdyana, was 
mainly carried out whilst ^le Brdhmans were employ^ as mere 
* animal sMificers, and bcfoi'e they bad attained political power. 
During the rise of the Aryan Hindu empires, the B&hmans may 
have occaaionally stru Aled to assert their supremacy ; but in 
fbey met with considerable opposition from the Mahj&- 
rdjds. In the early times, the latter were their own priests ; anA 
marriage rites weft, performed, not by a Brdhman, but by the ' 
fathef' of the bride. Gradually, as tlie Aryan conquests became j 
mftrft settled, and wealili and luxur^ increased, sacrifices became f 
^ 1S^gcr,s and* the Mahdrdj&s began to em][^loy priests as their > 
f spbstitutes in religious ceremonies. In th& way Br&hmane 

^ - O 
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caTne to be Tcgnrd^i as the medium 
tlie people and ©their gods They 
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jication betweea 
lOractiFied astro- 


lo$!Tr and to have asst^ed the pos« powers. 

’ " ’ Brah- 


Finnlly, tlxey Asserted for 
m&y the creator, whom 'they now 
* deities ; and consequently took upon 
popular gods, to presciibe new religious^ i* 
dace numerous rites of jj^urification^ antf *4^ 
were now necessarily present at the cer^. w l 

1 • j j_.il- r* . 


with every birth, marriage, a^d de<ith 1 


g'<*'^'»down ^he 
^ *vS lo intro- ^ 

^ 1 They 

' V ' tiWion ^ 

cantations of the Brahman v were su])posed to ? 

to insure the long life and prosperity 6^ f> * 'that ^ p I 
families ^ to procure a favouiable Seed-time ai • 

haive^Y" "r-^^urstc the succebs of e'^ery undertai Ji.tS 1 ^ \ ' 

the water of wells and strengthen the foundatio of ^ 
ing-hoiises ; and to wai^ off e^ery danger. In thi art 
• gradually acquired that power o'ver the minds of t pvn 
whicl:t*was shown in jho Ijaws of Mann (the Manava » 

Sdstra)^ and which made tbOm the most despotic prio‘*tb(» 
kntiwn iir history. It appears more than doubtful whethi 
Bi airmans cS^er really possc8«ied, even in the age to which 
£iawb of Mknu refer, all that iiiRuence which is ascribed 
^ them in the laws ; but that their power be( ame very great cu 
^ hardly be do* bted. 

§ *26. The laws of Manu arc one of the Smritis, or Dharma- 
8ibtrafi^[Aec^ 106J They were compiled long atter the full esta- 
blishment of tlv* power of the Brdhmans • and hence labour to mag- 
nify thatpowei in e\ery way They afford a good general view oT . 
tlie state of India and of Indian bocicly, ab it existed from that 
period to the time of Buddhist rule — *. e., for several centuries 
hf^foreS^OQ B. C. 

§ 27. The actual date of compilation was probably about 300 
B. C., or even Fater ; indeed it is expressly stated in Maim that * 
extensive portions of India and poweiful kingdoms were 'n the 
power of heretics, obviously lefening to the Buddhists fuee 

66'«’-743. The Aryans had now conquered the whole of Hin- 
^idstiLn from Gujarit to Bengal ; but the Br6hpians had notrpro- 
babiy ^advanced further to the cast than Kanauj on the Ganges. 
T&e ''Aryans were directed to choose their Bi^&hman ^ prec^- 
ioxB from Brahmarshi-Desa, the country of Br&hman Kishis 
[jreeSe]. _ 

^ $ 23, The distinct and anthoxitative settlement of tHe caste 

system is one of the most prominent features of the laws of 
Monu. The four castes were: — (1) the Brdhman, oi^priestly 
caste ; (2) the Eshatriya, or military caste; (3) the Vaisya/oi * 
industrial caste ; (4) the Sudra, or servile caste. The three first 
castes were called twioe-bom and all the laws tend to tiheir 
elevation and to the depression of the Sudras. 

The most striking points in the caste system as it existed atS^ 
the time of these laws were : ^ 
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First', tlie ^jsmtv and sanctity Ibcord^ to the 

B]f4hmanp, for -Oilier pera^ and all tilings 


jthoiightito be^B^i^j^adixie of* thhii^rivi^cs were* also eitjoyed, 
but in a fHT'aiiwiller/d^'ee^ by the Ksliatriyas and Vaisyas. 

Secondly f the bitter contempt and even hatred felt nnddis- 
•played a^iavt iSmtas ; their only duty was to serve the Other 
<castesy 'andespeeiiilly the Bsahinans; but if they were uiiable to 
obtain any service, .then they were allowed to earn a precari* 
ouB subsistence (but never to get rtclo by means of handicrafts. 
This degraded condition of the Siidriw seems to indicate that 
weift the remains of oonqncred races, the conquerors being the 
"“\wice-born’^ [see § 3.] ^ * . § ** 

Thirdly, the absence of any provision fof th?V£glSbB*^rrorm- 
a.nce of the mechanical arts and handicrafts, when the Sudrns 
were able to find service as prescribed in«^he law. These functions 
were probably performed, us now, by the mixed castes^ — i. e., the 
•oastes formed by intennarriages between tlse four ori^nal oistes. 

It iqay be noted that the Ks^iatriya and VaiB3"a castes 
are said by some to be now extinct^ though the RAjputs*and 
.a few other tribes claim to be descended from the fSnner, and a 
few industrial tribes call themselves Vaisyas. The great miijority 
of Hindus now belong to the mixed castes ; which castes main- 
tain their casto distinctions with even more care that?v^s former- 


were also erijoyed, 


ly exhibited by ^le original castes. ^ ^ 

§ 29. Tlie government in the various States jrras under o Udjfi. ; 
whose power was despotic accoi*ding to the aorungements of 
Manu, except that he was bound to abide by the advice of the 
Brahmans, It is a noteworthy fact that as the power of th^ 
Brahmans increased, the jurisdiction of the R4jAs became more 


despotic. 

Under the king were the lordl of 1,000 villages; under each of i 
the latter were lords of 100 villages, — the hundred villuifcs corres- *« 
ponding to what is called a Parganah. Under these again were ( 
the headmen of the villages, the Mandals, or Patels^; and all those ^ 
«officer8 were regarded as officers of the RAjA. * 

§ oO. In the nilHlge communities, the system of administration 
seems to have been almost identical with that which has pr^evailed 
i» ludisb for ages. The headman settled with the RAJ 4 the sum 
to be paid as revenue ; a[murtioned these payments amongst the 
villagsMr; and was answenabll for these , payments and mr the 
good conduct of the village. He held a portion of^laiid rent-free, 4. 
imd he glso i-eceived fbes from the villagers, and was sometimes 
a salary by the Government. In all disputes he acted as um- 
pire, assisted by arbitrators named by the disputants. The head- 
man was assisted by various other officials, of whom the chief 
were the accountant and the watchman: all these officios were 
^paid by assignments of rezft-free land, and sometimes by 

§ 81. The Laws of Manu regarding crimes were very rude, * 

*|>ut npt cruel ; those regarding properly were lair and gpod and 
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in both) directions were ^iven about the most minute matters of ^ 
daily life. The worst points were the favour shown to the higher ^ 
oostes) and l^io oppression o{; the Sudras. * 

$ 32. The same e^ils app&red in the re^^ous aiA ceremo- 
nial laws, in which everything was done to e^H the Brahmans. 
■Otherwise, the religious doctrines were not very didereiit •fi'om 
^ose of the Vedas : the gods worshipped were noifrly the same^ 
the gods worshipped in ♦later tiin^, Vishnu, Siva, &c., were 
never mentioned ; and tlieir incarnations or avatars (Rama, 
Krishna, &c.), were never allQded to. Sati was not thought of ; 
indeed the widows of Br41mans were enjoined to live a viituous 
and holy life. ® ^ 

^^33. m [ gh j;eiyard for immemorial custom is an important 
feature iTfilie laws of Manu. ^'he marriage laws were fair and 
just ; the wife was commanded strictly to obey her husband, and 
other women to obey iKeir n.itural guardians; but e\ery pro\i- 
f>ion was made for the welfare of the female sex. Brahmans were 
ordfred to divide flieir l^es into four ])ortionB : in their youth, 
they were to he students, and to observe celibacy ; in the second 

E omon of^tlieir lives, the} were to live with their wives as house- 
oldors, and discharge the ordinary duties of Brihnians ; in the 
third portion, they weie to live as hermits in the woods, and sub- 
mit to very^ severe peiian<‘e& ; in the fourth, they were to engage 
solely in^ contemplation, and weie freed from nil ceremonial 
observances. The arts of life in this perio<l, tbo»g}i still in a simple 
state, •were not rude; aftid the numerous professions spoken of 
(^goldsmith, c&rveis, artists, &c ) show that the people possessed 
^mo&t things necessary to civilisation. 


PART VII.«THE HINDU SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHY. 

§ 84. Rise •of the Schools of Philosophy. § 35. The Upanishads. 

§ 86k The six Darsanas, or systems of Philosophy. § 87. The Saukhya 
and Yoga, § 38. The Ny^ya and Yaiseshika. ^9. The Punil Mim- 
^nsd, and Uttara Mimdnsd or Yeddota. 

* • • 

I 34, The Hindds have always been fond of the study of 
philosophy ; and as this study lias mifcli itiflnencod theig^iational 
character, and has even been supposed by some to have produced 
the great religious and political movement called Buddhism 
[see Part VIII ], it is necessary for the young student to pay 
some attention to its history. The schools of philosophy wer^lSdf^ 
menttoiie/i by Manu; bwt some observations on pliilosophy prove 
that the philosophic discussions, which ultimately gave nse to 
these scliools, were already pe>ribctiy familiar to the Ilin.^ds. No 
preei<«e date can he assigned to the schools of philoaophy.''JWheV ’ 
the Brahmans were thoroughly settled in their power, the life of ' 
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. * • 

^niemplati«n, which they were enjoined to lead fqp? ma^y 7earB» 

, doubtless encouraged them to devote their att#ntion to metaphj* 
\sical questions ; and hence ^e may ^presume that the* schools of 
phitosophy, or somQ.l)f them, began about tue^period at which ife 
nave now arrived. 

§ 3^. In addition^ to the early parts of the Yedas, called the 
Sanhitasand thSHr^hmanan \see § thej^e weie many later wri- 
tings founded on, or added to, Ihe Vedas [scp § 106], Of these the 
most important are the UpANisHAi>s,^or theological tracts, em- 
bodied ill the lBi'4hmanas, and dealing wi|h philosophical specula- ^ 
tions. These may be regarded as the foundation of all the Hindu 
schoejs St philosophy. They reveal the attempt of the Hinduso^d 
to attain to the comprehension of one Siiprems^ 
iccognized that man belongs to the perishable world around, and 
also to the eternal world beyond; and they proceed to investigate 
the powers or faculties with wliich he is endowed, and to enquire 
how these powers may be used to procure escape from the pc^h- 
able woild, and the attainment of the sternal Vorld. 

§ 36. The result of this thought apppeared in the six philoao- 
phic systems, or Darsanas. The meteinpsv'hosis, or transmigra- 
tion of souls, seems to be the fundamental doctrine of all these 
sqjiools ; and the object of all the systems, like that of Hud- 
dhisin, seems to be “the discovery of the means putting 
a stop to further transmigration,' and the attainment of rest 
or hap})iness in sonff* form or other. They all a^’ee nlfeo ^at 
this end is to bd attained only by a knovnodge truth. The 
six systeinfl may be grouped as three pairs — each pair having 
ilibre op loss a method of its own. The first pair consists of (1) • 
the Sanhhya system of Kapila; to whi<*li (2) the Yo^a system 
of Patanjali is supplementary. The second pair consists of (g) 
the Nyaya system of Gautama, to v^iicli (4) the Vaueshiha sys- 
tem of itauada is bUpi)lcm(Mitary. And the tbii;^! pair consists 
of (5) the Purva- M imdnitd by Jaimiiii, to "which (6) the Uttara^ 
Mimdmd oi Vedanta, by Vydsa, is supplementary. • 

§ 37. The Saiikhya doctrines are mainly contained in «the 
aphorism^ of Kapila, aii4R,6kppear to be fiimiamcntally atheistic* 
Kapila's attention is *tii.iiiily devoted to the fact that man, and* 
indeed all Mature, is tiansitory ;ebut that tlie soul is immortal, and 
may bb fseofl from its associutiou with Nature. Patanjali, the 
author of the Yoga system, proceeds by somewhat tlie same 
method, but insists emphatically on the existence of a Oh>d — hence 
h;s is called the theisUc sy^^em. 

* § 38. Tbit Ny4ya system of Gautama and the Vaiseshika 
tys4enaMDf Kandda are sometimes called the logical systems. Gau« 
tama, in the Ny4ya philosophy, develoued a fairly complete sys- 
tem «>f lo^c and psychology. He tooK especial note of man^a 
mental powers, and of the uses to which those powers may foe 
appliecL^ He l^ld that God is the Supreme Soul, the seat of 
l^owledec, the maker of all things, Kanada, in the Yaiseshikiie 
system, held tuu^the universe consists of temporary or transit 
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collections of atoms — these atoms being themselves 
end eternal — ^hehce his is called the atomic system. 

'§ 3D. Thf PurviT-Mimdnsi is called purva, or former, because 
it tfacbes the art of reasoning vith the erpresli object of intej^ 
prbting the former Vedas— the Sanhit^ and Br^hmanas. 
Its aim is essentially religious, and it derives all thinga^from 
Ood. 

The UttaraoMim&nsd, ‘•or Ved4nta, is^called uitara^ or latter, 
because it is devoted to the interpretation* of the latter part of 
the Vedas— nt>., .the Up^nidhads. Vyisa in this system, like 
sJ^mini in the Purva-Mimlns^, derives all things from God. He 
teaches that the Universe emanates from Brahma, or Pa^ Uman^ 
the %ipreme Soul ; that man^s soul is identical in origin with ^he 
SupreiJUv Si/ui , and that emancipation, or freedom from trans- 
migration, will be attained so soon as man knows his soul to be 
one with the Supreme Sco^il. 

It should be noted that all six systems of philosophy regard the 
Vedau> as sacred and authoritative ; but the two Mimdiisds look 
upon the Vedas as the absolute Revelation of the will of Qod. 



PART fin. THE BUDDHIST PERIOD. THE RISE OF 
BUDDHISM, ABOUT B. 0. 477. 

§ 40. Character of the history of the Buddhist Period. § 41. Origin of 
Buddhism. § 42. Buddhism, a Social and Moral Reform. § 43. Doctrines 
of Buddhism. § 44. Life of Buddha. § 45. The Buddhist Councils, and 
ripitaka, 

< 

§ 40. With the rise of Buddhism, the student enters upon a 
period whose history is, iu many ways, very different from the 
history which he has hitherto been reading. During the Vaidik 
peria<1, during the Heroic period, and during the early Brdhmanic 
period, the history has been solely derive<r? n*om the aco unts of 
the Hindus themselves ; its on\j materials have been the religious 
books, or the semi -religious Epics ^f the Hindus, and dates can 
be fixed with even a mir probability. The early Vaiclik religion 
and its modification under the Brahmans were confined to tl^e 
Hindda ; th^se religions, so far from sending out missionaries 
to convert foreign nations, actually refus,3d (as we have noticed in 
our accounts of theSudras; see rart VI.) to receii^e even the 
conquered tribes of India as converts, except under degtudmg 
conditions. Hence the ^indds, during these early ages, were 
almost entirely isolated. But in the Buddhist period, ^ the s^ate* 
of things WAS different. Buddhism arose in India; btit^itsoonr 
spread into Ceylon, Thibet, Barmah, Siam, and evfp into China,, 

. .'Mongolia and Northern Asia. In this way, extended intcr-s,, 
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'course aro^ between these countries ajid India. Pilgrims from 
^many fore^n parts visited India as the countr^f of the founder 
of their faith [see § 87] ; and fron^ their tccountg, and froin 
- t])|e sacred bookd of •these fordfgn ooiw^Asies, much may be 
learned about India. Above all, early in the Buddhist period, 
the Greeks invaded India [see § 48] ; shortly afler wards, Greek 
ambassadors aesidedP at^ the court of an Indian king; and 
from the date *of these events, which we known from Greek 
history, we can settle the dates of all events immediately con- 
nected with them. Hence, for the*fi^t time in tins history, 
we are able to put a date at the head of*this Part — vtz., the dates* 
of theadeath of Buddha* which Las thus been showi* with very 
littlfc doubt to be about 477 B. C. jf 

§ 41. We have seen [§ 34] that the conteinpHKW^*^Wroits of 
the Bi4hmans produced after u time many systems of phiIo.sophy, 
which were also, in a way, systems of religion. All these systems 
were naturally, in the hands of Br&limans, founded on the Vedas. 
But it is probable that tlicse enquiries wcie*uot altogether^on- 
fined to the Brdhmans ; the results oi the systems were doubt- 
less sometimes communicated to other castes. At any ral%, a 
clever and philanthropic Kshatriya (Buddha) engageef in these 
half philosopliic, half religious speculations, without the aid of 
the Vedas ; lie became a devotee and a preacher of his doc- 
trines ; and he was the founder of a religion and of M political 
movement which ha# had an enormous effect on tlie histo^ of the 
whole of Asia* • » m 

§ 42. The spread of Buddhism was probably*toainly owing 
•to the fact that it was a social reform, and to its puie and him pie 
morality ; rather than to the strength of its religious doctrines.* 
The former appealed^ to the interests and the feeling** of the 
common people ; the latter could only be understood by tbelearfled. 

Buddhism denied the obligations^f caste.* It thereby attempt- 
ed to deliver the Sudras and the mixed-castes afld the uut-ca.stes 
fi*om the oppression to which they had been subjecietl under the 
Br&hmanic system [see § 28] ; and though, after the full of 
Buddhism many centuries later, the dignity and sanctity of 
Br^mafts were restu#Ai, yet it appears that these pretensions 
were not accompanied by any revival of the grosser oppression of 
early ^tirnes.^ Here then was a great social reform. Again, its 
morality was pure and simple. It declared that the only method 
by which man could elevate iiimself in the scale of^being, and 
obtain rest from the transmigrations of the soul, was not W the 
search after truth, as the^&nkhva and other philosophies affirmed 
not by p^naiiccb and animal sacrifices and other ceremonial 
oAs^iffanccs, as some of the Br&hmans had taught— but simply 
, by the practice of the great virtues, truth,* purity, honesty, and 
(abAre al]|j) Maitri^ or charity and universal benevolence. 

t * Tt)# studenynay notice that Buddhism was not 8acce*^fal in entirely 
away with caste ; indeed, it appears to have actually introduced 
^ wste system ini ‘^ylou. 
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% 43. It is ];^ot necessary for the young student trouble 
bitnself much about the philosophical doctrines of Buddhism. 
Broadly its H^aching ^were thjit there is nothin^ but sorrow 
in life; that sorroW'^'Ts produced by otfr affections; that oiar 
affections must be destroyed, in order to destroy the root 
of sorrow; and that man may destroy all affections, alV^ pas- 
sions, all desires, by conteniplation ; whereby ultimately he may 
obtain Nieyana, or annihilation. This Nirvana was the great 
aim of Buddhism ; and has ^ even been described by some later 
degenerate Buddhists ns sort of heaven. 

^ § 44. S|kya Muni, or'Cantuma, afterwards known as Buddhay 
or the enlightened, was a Ksbutriya. He was the son%f the 
Baiy vq4tu. a kingdom probably situated in Goralch- 
pur, oiONep&l, at the foot of the Himalaya mountains, north of 
Oudh. As a boy, he was beautiful and accomplished. As a 
youth, he was remarkable for Lis love of contemplation ; but he 
IS r^resented as also distinguished for his courage and strength. 
His wife was the benbtiful Topi. 

IMs contemplations impressed him with the shortness and 
misery of life, and ibe ^vanity of earthly happiness. These 
impressions were confirmed by his observations, whilst he was 
being driven about l»i^ futber’s city in liis chariot, of the 
misery ai\d :}eaih around him, contrasted with the Calmness and 
freedom Irom care displayed by a certain hhikshu or beg- 
ging dot otee, whom he met at the gate of tlie city. He soon 
left liis father's palace, m order to become a devotee. He became 
tbe pupil successively of two famous Brahmans ; but could find 
^10 bappiness or salvation in their teaching. lie then betook 
himself to a hermitage for six years, subjecting himself to 
severe penances; but he ,was at length convinced that he 
could not obtain salvation in this way, and he gave up his 
penances. * 

He was now deserted by the five followers who had attended 
him in the heurmitage. Left to himself, he continued to ponder 
how he might obtain deliverance from the evils of life. At 
length he arrived at the conclusions whicj, liavc been <^^scribed 
jibove as the doctrines of Buddhism; and from this moment he 
claimed the title of Bud<lha. ^ 

He at first went to Benares, where he made many converts. 
He was then invited to Rijagriha, the capital of Magadba, by the 
king BimbL^ra, who was his friend and disciple for many yearn. 
Bimbis4ra was at length assassinated by ^ his son Aj4tasatru ; and^ 
Buddha had to retire to Brdvasti, the capital of Krsala, where' 
the king became a convert. He returned at one time to Knpil?,- 
vadtu, ^where also he ^.onverted all his family the S4kyas. Finally, 
his great enemy AjEtasatru, king of JVlagadha, became a^dis- 
ciple; and hospitably entertained the prophet, now an old man 
of seventy. At last^ on his return n*om a visit^ to E.4jeyEp^iha, 
he halted in a Ibrest near the town of Kusindgora; whilst sitting* 
under a s4l-troe, he entered into Nirvdna'* *. • 
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§ 45. • The doctrines of Buddha rapidly 8pt|^ad. ‘ A Buddhist 
Council, or meeting of the chief followers ^f the faith, was held 
'Shortly after his d(!tith. Another* cojincil followed it; and a 
'ifchird was held in the Seventeenth year of Sfe reign of king Asoka, 
Isee § 69.], when Buddhism had become the state or royal reli- 
gion of India. A^J one or other of these councils, the sacred 
books, or fiely scriptures of the Buddhists, were drawn up. 
They were called the Tri^Pitaka^ or Three Baskets. 



WiM* IX. THE INVASIONS OP DARItTS AND ALE^NDEK 
B. C. 621— B. C. 326. 

§ 46. Nature of the History. § 47. Psfsian Invasion under Darius. 

§ 48. The Greek Invasion under Alexander. § 49. The Battle of the * 
Jhclam. § 50. Advance of Alexander ^ the Satlaj. § 51. Hi^Retreat* 

§ 52. The Voyage of Nearchus. ^ 

* t 

§ 46. The Persian and Greek invasions and the events that 
arose out of tliem form a sort of parenthesis in ,the Buddhist 
period ; though the Brahinanical religion was sti^ predominant^ 
in India, down to the time of Alexander. Ourknowl^gc of these 
invasions is derived from the Greek historians ; and ah|0 (for the 
subsequent events) from coins which ha’9b been discovered, Ifearing 
»the ti tunes and some brief accounts of the kings § 55]. 

§ 47. Darius Hystaspes f Darawesh or Ktfig Gushtasp was 
bis Persian name) was nearly conteiny)orary with Buddha. In tie 
years 521 — 518 B. < 5 ., he invaded India ; crossing the Indus over 
a bridge of boats constructed by his Greek Admiral Skylax.^’^OJlie 
latter sailed down the Indus, Ind returned home either by the 
Peri'jan Gulf or by the Red Sea. There are ifo acc(»unts of the * 
•details of this invasion ; but some of the provinces of India — 
probably only a few on the banks of the Indus — wer^ madA 
into a Persian ^air^py (a province governed by a satrap or 
• viceroy). It is rtmiurkable, considering that India produces 
little gold in modern times, ^at the tribute sent to Darius from 
bis* India* satrapy was in gold ; and furnished a lar^e portion 
of the gold of the royal Persian treasures. 

§ 48. Alexander the Great (called in India# or 
Sihamlar)^ king of Macedou, at the head of an army ofMocedoni- 
^s and other Greeks,* conquered Darius, king of Persia, in the 
331 B. C. He spent four years in subduing some of the 
^ther provinces of the Persian empire in Bildchist^, K&bul, 
Turkistdn; and^ in 327 B. O.f he proceeded invade 
, India, f Having established the Greek supremacy in' Bactria (the 
modern Balkh — north of the Hindd Kush Mountains, which run 
thrcfhgh the Northern part of Kibul or A^h&nistAn, and partly 
^^vide it fror'^Turkistan), he theu marched through Kabuh 
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^ • 
reaclted die Indiks at Attock, in the extreme north of like Panjdb. « 
H’e crossed the Indus without opposition ; and on its eastern 
bank received the si^nissibn ef Taxiles,^ powerful prince who 
Tul^d over the country from the Indus to the Jhelam. 

Jhehim was called the Hydaspes by the Greeks. In his passage 
of this river near Gujar&t (the scene of the iinal gk^^eat defeat of 
the Sikhs in 1849, see Chapter XL, § JS)* Alexander was opposed 
by a ll4ja, the name of whose race or dynasty was Paurava, 
called by the Greeks Porus. • 

« «§ 49, In the great bkttle of the Jhelam or Hydaspes that 
followed, the Indian army was more numerous than the Q^reek ; 
and moreover the advantage of two hundred elephants and 
thre^iikRaMhwd«f4^-chiinot6. The Indians fought bravely, accord- 
ing to the account of the Greeks ; but they were unable to 
withstand the discipline pf Alexander’s army. The two sons of 
Porus were killed, and his army utterly routed, Alexander, 
pleaserl with the couiyi,ge of Porus, treated him kindly. He not 
only restored him to his l^ngdom, but also enlarged its extent ; 
and^orus was henceforth g. faithful ally of the Greeks. 

§ 50. Prom this point Alexander proceeded eastward, cross- 
ing tlie Acesines and the Hydniotes (the Chinab and the Ilavi, 
see Introduction § 4), He pushed on to the Hypliasis (the 
Saliuj), iii;, Vlie hope of being able to march on Palibothra, of 
whose magnidceiice as the capital of the powerful realm of the 
Prasp (dbubthiss Maga^ba, Jiee § 68) he had heard. ^ His soldiers 
could not be in^iuced, either by entreaties or threats, to advance 
beyond tlie Satlaj ; and Alexander was compelled unwillingly to , 
return, making tlie PanjSb the exti'eme limit of his conquests. 

§ 51, His first care was to construct a •fleet to convey liis 
troypps down tlie Satlaj to the Indus, and thus home. Part of the 
ifirrny embarked, and sailed with great pomp dowij the Indus ; 
part marched ahsig the banks; until at last he came ttir 
named Patala, supposed to have been near the mouth of the 
river. On Ids road he met with many difficulties and much 
opposition ; especially from the warlike tripe of the Mali! (believed 
to have lived in the neighbourhood of'^'ljjultfin), in ^ghting 
against whom he received a severe wound, ' 

§ 52. He was treated in'k frienbly way by the people in the 
neighbourhood of Patkla ; and here he fliiinded a city, in wliich 
. he left a Greek garrison. He then ordered his Admiral Xearebus 
to proceed iToreie by sea, whilst he himself, with a part of his army, 
marched back to his Persian dominions 4:hrough the wild deserts . . 
of Ginirosiu (Pildehistkn). Nenrehus sailed from th8’ mouth of ^ 
the Indus in 326 B. O., and arrived at the mouth of the Euffbr^ 
tes, after a memorable vc^age of wliich Alexander was jusUy , 
proud. The great conqueror fully meant to i^tum to pomp^e 
subjugation of India; but he died shortly afterwards, at 
Babylon, in th^ year 323 B- 0. *0 
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PART K. THE BACTRIAN AND SCYTHIABI DYNASTIES, 

B. C. 312— A. D. 73. • 


§ Invasion of Soleucus. § 54. Foundation of the Greek kingdom 
of Bactria. §^^>5. Cc^is the chief materials of the history. § 56. War 
with Antiochus Ithe Great.* £ 57. The Sollr^ Nike^ and 8dh dynasties. 
§ 58. The Scytliian dynasty. 

• 

* 

§ The kingdoms grouped under the name of Syria 
incjjuaing tlie province of Bactria \jiee § 48] and a to 

Alexander’s Indian conquests, fell to the lot ot^^Iea.’w^'i^ne of 
the bcbt of the Macedonian Genet als. Sandracottus was now king 
of the Prasii, according to the Greek aec^mnlK, having taken Pali- 
bothra from the former king [wit ^iO*] This king was, doubtless, 
the Hindu Kdjd Cliandragupta, whd had s^eized tlie kingdom of 
Magadha, after the massacre of the su#rivors of the Kanda dynasty ; 
and who«^e capital was Patalipntra 68 J. Sideucus innit^hccl 

against Chandragupta as ftir as the Ganges. Whether a*battle was 
fought or not apftears to be uncertain ; but a treaty was made. 
Seleucus gave the king of Magadha his daughter in mariiagc, and 
gave up to him the provinces east of the Indus in fe>urn for a 
tribute of fifty elephants. Megadthetics was appointed the 
Greek ambassador *at the court of Magat^u ; and has ^ivqp full 
accounts of * the Indians of that period § 59]. The 

identity of Sandracottus and Chandragupta has been proved 

* beyond a reasonable doubt ; and the youiig student should 
remember that it is ibis identification which has afforded us the 
connecting link between the accounts of the Hindus nml tbpsc 
of the Giceks, and which has coysequently enabled us to form 
a chronology of this period of Indian history. • 

§ 54. In the reign of Antiochus Soter, who succeeded his 
fatLer Scdeucus in the Syrian monarchy, T heodotus •the Govemoi 
of Bactria, rebelled ; and, notwithstanding the fact that (9han- 
dragupbi aided Anti^dtus in return for the cession of some more 
territory on the Indus, the rebel succeeded (probably in the reiga 
of Antiochus II.) in assertir^ his independence. lie became 
the founded of the Greek empire of Bactria, which at this time 
included those portions of TurkistAn, Afgh^ist4ii, and Bildchis- 
t6n which had remained in tho possession of the Gre^s. 

^ § 55. The accounts «>f the Bactrian dynasties, handed <lown 

*^to us by 4he Greek historians, were very slight, and did not 

* indicate that the^ had very much influence in India; but the 
historical discoveries that have been m^le«in the investigation of 
nuiAerou^ coins found mainly in the Fnnjdb and Afghdnistkn, 
i^ow that these dynasties were always intimately connected with 
Indii^ A fe^of Uie earlier coins beat the emblems of Alexander’s 
Jbmmediate successors, and the inscriptions on them are in Greek 
but the later coins bear double inscriptions — one in Greek, the 
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Other in a de^en^ate form of Sanskrit, or in some othe^ oriental 
lan^age — an^ the enAlems are the elephants or the hiunped cott 
of India. I'he inscriptipiMKoA the coins, ^eir distribution, and 
oth^r facts discoverea about them, have largelj increased our^ 
knowledge of those obscure dynasties which for centuries m%in« 
tained a connexion between the Hindu and th^Greci^n worlds. 

§ 56. Theodotus IT., th^ son of th^foflnder of the first Bac*^ 
trian d3masty, was deposed by another Greek named Euthj* 
demus. Antiochus the Greats King of Syria, invaded Bactna,. 
and reduced Euthydemus A> submission ; but finally confirmed 
him in his kingdom. Demetrius, the son of Euthydemus, wa#.the 
fourth ^ng. He made extensive conquests in Persia, and also act- 
the GuJwXl" ^oasff^ India ; but was finally dispossessed, first ofBac- 
tria Proper, and afterwards of his Tndian dominions, by JCukratidas. 

§ 57. In the time of the Bactrian power was at 

* its height. He was the first ,©f the Soter dynasty — so called 
from tle'-.t title being giyen to them on the coins. The Parthiana 
from the west, and the Sak^-Scythians from the remote regions 
of Northern Transoxiana, bc^an t<i press on the empire ; and in 
the reign of*the next king, Eukratidas II., the SaKa-Scythians 
took possession of the whole of Bactria Proper. This happened 
labout the year 126 B. C. ; and from this period the Sot6r dynasty 
wfiB confined^o its Indian possessions, including Bind, pari 
of the North-West Provinces, the Panjib, /md Afghinistin. 
Men angler was the most successful and powerful moparcli of this 
dynasty. 

J.U the latter part of the rule of the Sotirs, another Greek 
d;fnasty, called tne Niki dynasty, became established in a por* 
tion of these denninions. ^ 

A^third dynasty, the Sih, ruled in Gujarit for many centuries.. 
They appear to have been at* first dependent on the Bactrian 

* dynasty, of which they were probably Hindu (some say Parthian^ 
vassals. They were probably at first Buddhists. A celebrated cave- 
temple betweeif Puna and Bombay was erected by Nihipina, the 
founddV of this dynasty, in combination with Kiji Devibhuti 
of the Sangi dynasty {see § 72]. The Silfi^were conquefled by 
thfe Vallabhi dynasty, calleijGupta, about 318 A. D. isee § 83.] 
It is believed by some that the Bihs^ were the same as^the Yue- 
Chi dynasty, mentioned in § 82. 

§ 58» At length the Bactrian kingdom appears to have been' 
finally overthrown by the Scythians about the year 57 B. 0. 
The latter established a semi-G^reek kingdom in Western India ; • 
and were fin nil v subdued by Yikramiditya, king of Ujjain, about 
the year 78 A. D* ^ 
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PART XI.— GREEK ACCOUNTS OF^NDIA.. 

§ 69. Palibothra. § 60. Divisions of India. § 61. The Caste System* 

§ 62. Hermits. § 68. Prosperous Administration. § 64. Learning and 
the Arts. § 65. t^eraPRem^urks. 

• • 

§ 59. Greek historians have preserved for as accounts of 
India and the Indians, as they appeared §> them at the time o£^ 

Alexander's invasion and during the reign of Seleucus t.e.^ 

abouhthe years B. 0. 327 — 312. Of these accounts the n^st 
important was that of Megasthenes, ambassaddP^f 
at the court of Chandragupta at Magadha ^see § 53] ; which 
account has been preserved in parts, in^ the works of Arrian, 
a writer of the 2nd century, A. D. Megasthenes called the 
people of Magadha, the Prasii ; and their capital, Pitaliputraf he 
called Palibothra. This city, according In his account, was situat* 
ed at the confluence of the Erannoboa| and the Ganges; 
was of immense size, surrounded b)” high walls, with fivefiundred 
and seventy towers and sixty-four gates. Pdtaliputra has been 
identified by some with Patna, by others with Allahabad. 

§ 60. The power of Sandracottus (Chandragup&y is re- 
presented as havinff been very extensive ; yet there were no 
less than one hundred and eighteen independent 8tms •in 
various parts or India. • 

§ 61. The Greeks give us an account of the division of the 
Hindus into castes ; and state that the members of a caste were 
not allowed to marry %nto any other caste. They make an 
error in the enumeration of the castes, which they describe^** 
as follows : — (1) Sophists, or Bmehmanes (Brahmans); (2) 
the Revenue Officers; (3) the Ministers of Staflb ; (4) Saldiers 
(Kshatrijas) ; (5) Husbandmen (Vnisyas); (6) Artificers and 
Tradesmen (the mixed castes of Mann) ; and (7) ShepITerds living 
on hills and hunting ^me. Of these seven, the first th^e 
classes wmre probablj^wall BiAhmans; the seventh probably 
referred to the remains of the aboriginal tribes, the hillmen 
of the ^present day \H€e Introduction, § 24] ; and the Sudras 
are omitted aftogether. With regard to the Sudras, it is highly 
wortliy of note that they had probably by this time ^eased to 
be treated harshly as slaves ; for the Greeks are unanimous in say- 
that slavery did not exist in India. 

^ 62. The^everity of the asceticism practised by the hermits 
dfPhdia strude the Greeks with astonishment. These hermits were 
TOobably sometimes Br&hmans in the thirds stage of theii* life 
{VanMprastka)^ and sometimes members of the established 
monastic orders. One of these hermits, named Calanus, wfts 
persua^^d by Alexander to accompany him in his retorn fromi^ 
uidU ; but falling sick in Persia, he refused to take the Per- 
' Bia&i remedies, and ascended the funeral pile, to the surprise and**' 
admiration of the Greeks, 
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.§ 63. Tlie presets made by tlie Indian princes indicate 

"wealth ; and the whol e^ ceuQ^ry appears to .have been in ct 
prosperous state. There were numerous hammercial cities an6^ 
ports ^r foreign trade. T'he police was excellent ; and both life 
and property were fairly safe. Justice was administered by^ the 
king and his tninisters. The village sy^teixT 30] was no- 

tic& by the Greeks, whofhgarded the^ communities as Republics. 

§ 64. The Indians wcre^ described as learned ; and their 
system of philosophy was|already fully developed. Architecture 
ajfd music seem to have been neglected ; but the arts of life 
seem to have been generally much in the state in which th^ are 
atprAisI^ Tfaunagnificenee of Indian festivals, the fineness and 
whiteness of their clothes (which consisted of the dhoti and 
the chaddar^ as now in Bengal), the brilliancy of their dyes, 
were all noticed ; and ^he mode of agriculture practised, and 
the C|gpa grown, were exactly the same as at the present day. 

§ The most strikini^ points about the Greek accounts 
arei»— (1) their general agreement with the accounts in Manu ; 
(2) the Iktle change that has since occurred during two thou- 
sand years ; (3) the favourable impression which the manners 
and condition of the Hiiulus made on the Greeks. The men 
are descri|{e4 as braver than any Asiatics whom the Greeks had yet 
met, and singularly truthful. They are said to be sober, tem- 
perate, 8ff»d peaceable: remarkable for simpKcity and integrity; 
uom^t and aprse to ®litigarton. The practice df widows be- 
coming saH had already been introduced, but probably only 
partially, for it is sf>oken of by Aristobulus as one of the extra-^’ 
ordinary local peculiarities which he heard ^f at Taxila. 


PART. Xlli» THE BUDDHIST PERIOD CONTINUED. 

THE MAURTAN DYNASTY OF MAGADHA AND THEIR 
* SUCCESSORS, B. C. 477-31. 

§ 66. The early kings of Magadha. § ^^The Nanda dynasty. 

I 68. Cbatidragnpta, founder,^ the Maury an Dynasty. § 69. Asoka. 

§ 70. The Edicts of Asoka. §71. The later Mauryan Kings,, § 7 % The 
Sangd Dynasty. § 73. The Kanwd Dynasty, and the Decline of Bud- 
dhism. § 74. The Kingdoms of MithiU, Gaor, and Kanauj. 

§ 66. In the Mah&bh&rata, mmition Vaa made of Saha-deva'A. 
king of Magadha. A long line of kings, of various dynasti^,.. 
mwe or less xnythicaLis said to have succeeded him. The tnirty- 
fourth* and , thurty-fiftn kings in this line were Bimbisira and . 

' Agktasatru, the contemporaries of Buddha, about fiOO B. G. to 
477 B. C. 

5 67. The sixth king from Aj&tasatni was ^alled^ l^mda ; 
and he founded a Sudra dynasty, of which nine successive itin|Ss ^ 
all called Nanda, reigned in succession. One of these Nandat,. 
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^ TTBS reigning at P&taliputra at the time of Alexa^der'i^ invasion ; 
and the fame pf his power and riches at^acted the envy pf 
Alexander [^see § 50]. . He is called tye Kicbi 

'^,§ 68. In the disofj^nisation fhat s^dheded the retreat of 
Alexander from the Panjdb, a man of low birth named Chandba- 
^UF'A. made himself master of that province. Soon afterwards^ 
aided by a Ih'ftbman'^ntrigue against the Siidra king Nanda, he 
succeeded in mastering the great kingd<ftn of Ma^adha; apd be* 

^ came tbe founder of the Mauryan dynasty, which was the first 
that acquired, in Indian history, a decided pre-eminence over all 
the other principalities of the country. During the reign Cf* 
Ohandtaguptn, the P41i language (the form of Sanskrit at that 
timS spoken in Magadlia) began to be cultivated ;i^u]tim^a|^ be* 
came the chief sacred language of the Buddhists. Tiie mviision 
of Seleucus, and the embassy of Megasthenes, have already been 
noticed [§ 53, 59]. At the time when Megasthenes was at' P4ta* 
liputra, there were many independent kings in India; but 
gradually during the long and prospei](>us reigns of (^handr^upta 
(twenty-four years, from B. C. 315 to B, C. 291) and his son^nd 
successor Bindus&ra (twenty-eight yeaA from B. (?. 291 to B. C, 
^63), most of the princes of Northern India seem to have been 
reduced to submission. 

§ 69. A8c»ka, the son of Bindnsi.ra, succeeded abo]pt the year 
263 B. C., and reigned for about forty years, until tli^ year 223 
B. C. He assumeck the name of Piyadani^ or Priyadarain. Hia 
reign is the most important and the iifbst clearly ideiifified 
epoch in early Indian history, for the following ^'easons ; jirsit 
«aluring this reign Buddhism became tbe State religion, havings 
been proclaimed as su<di at a great Buddhist Council (the third 
since the time of Buddha) held under the patronage of Asoka 
in the seventeenth year of his reign Isee § 45] ; secondly^ As<WF 
undoubtedly largely extended the *cf)nque8ts of Jiis father Bin- 
dusira and his grandfather Chandragupta ; his edicts that have 
been found (of which we shall speak presently) pi’ove that his 
kingdom extended from the valley of Pesh&war and the K^bul 
river and Kaslinur, to 55Wrat on the west of India, and to Bengal, 
Orissa, ^d Telingduitn on the east. ^ 

§ 70. 2'hirdly, the history of the reign of Asoka is far more 
authcBtic and clearlv ascertained than any of the preceding history* 
All Hie literature of Buddhism speaks of this reign in some detail ; 
but what is far more important, numerous inscriptions^ made by 
the order of Asoka, and commonly called his Edicts, have been 
ddffiscovered in^various parts of India. These inscriptions furnish 
first safe standing-ground for the history of Buddhism, almost 
thehrst for the history of Ind^ia; as they ar^ absolutely contem* 
^^oraqpoua and undoubtedly authentic fecords. They, relhte to 
many and various matters ; being frequently political and religi- 
ous manifestoes, and statements of Asoka’s policy and principles 
‘offfov^nment, 8.g., the constitution of civil and criminiil Courts, 
the abolition of capital punishments. The most oelelxirated 
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<»f them >4re at Girnar, in Kdthiwar; (2) at KapurdigiH, 
near FesMwar, at the north of the Panjab ; (3) at Dhauli, in 
Orissa ; a^d (4) 4)n Ldths, or pillars at Dehli and Allahabad. • 
trhese are all in thgiiB^l&gnage. 1 • . * 

* § 71. Seven Buddliist kings of the iXaurjan dynasty reigned 
successively after Asoka down to the year 195 B. C. JJnder 
them Magadha rose to great eminence^ splepdid roads ran 
■across the country fron^Fataliputra^toIbbe Indus* and to Gujarit. 

§ T2. The Maury an dynasty appears to have been succeeded 
^by tbe San^k Il4j4s. The«first prince of the Sangd family, Pus- 
^pamitra, built one of the great Buddhist topes at SanchiinB. C. 188. 
This dynasty has left many similar memorials in various 4 »arts of 
iud^. It appears to have expired with Rkjk Devabhuti«.bout 
4he7fe»p86 BKJ. 

§ 73. Four Buddhist kings of the Kanwa dynasty probably 
succeeded the Sangd^and reigned till about the year 31 B. C. 
But long before this, numerous other rival powers had sprung up 
In ncrious parts of India; and the power of Buddhism was now 
•on the decline. * 

^ 74. Of the rival pqy^ers referred to in the last section, some 
were th*e remains of the old Hindu kingdom, whose dynasties 
claimed to date from the heroic times of the Mah4bh£rata and 
the R4ni4vana. Amongst these, the student should remember 
the kingcmm of Mithilk, or Benares, of whose princely house 
fiit&, t^e wife of Rdina, was a daughter [#ce^|§ 14] ; the kingdom 
■of WSlaur, in Bengal, (rf* which we Aall hear more^ presently ; and 
rthe kingdomsof Kanatij, in Oudh (called in heroic times Panch^Ia) 
'Whose kings remained devoted to Brahmanism throughout 
•centuries of Buddhist rule in India, and who protected the 
Brihmans when they were proscribed elsewhere [^see § 83]. 


PAET XIII. 


THE DECLINE OF BUDDHISM, AND THE 
BRAHMANIC REVIVAL. 


FROM ABOUT 200 B. G. TO AbIuT 1200 A. 

§75. The decline of Buddhism. §^76. The Jainas. §77. Materials for 
the history of this period. § 78. The Pur^nas. § 79. ^he Agnikulas. 
'§ 80. The^ Andhra Dynasty. § 81. Vikrancifiditya. § 82. The Yue-chi 
Dynasty. § 8B. The Gupta Dynasty of Vallabhi, the Rahtors, the Ohauras, 
«itd the Salonkas. § 84. The Andhra Dynasty continued, and Rcgd 
BhCja. § 85. The P4l and Sen Djmasties in Bengal. ^ 86. Late Bud- 
dhist Dynasties. §87. The Chinese Buddhist Pilgrims. §88. Fah-^ian 
§ 80.* Hiouen Thsang. ' §^0. Review of the state of Hinddstdn befoj^ 
the Muhammadan invasions. 


^ I 75. Buddhism, although it had become tHh paranwmnt re« 
legion and the faith of most of the princes of Inqia, had. n%ver 
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extirj)ated Br^lunaiusm ; indeed it is doubtfal ^ whether tlie 
.majority of the peofde ever became Buddhists. After the ex-* 
• Auction of the powerful .Mauryan ^y&aid^ A&hmadism began 
agldn to revive ; and fr©fc this period (abouf 200 B. C.) s^e 
of the kingdoms of India were Buddhist, others il^r&hmanical. 
The Bl’ahmanical kin^oms, few at first, gradually became more 
numerous anil powermT. • 

§ 76. The Jaina religion ^as midway,* in point of doctAnes, 
between Buddhism and Brahmanism. . The Jainas retained the 
caste system, and acknowledged the goA of Brdhmanism ; but^ 
they regarded certain saints called Tirthankaras as superior to 
the g^us. Like the Buddhists, the Joinas denied the authoiity 
of the Vedas, and were extraordinarily careful to de*^oy 
life. The last and chief Tirthanhai'as were Mahivira and 
Parsvan4th. 

The system did not originate until about 600 A. D. ; reached 
its greatest height about 1000 A. D. ; and declined after ^00 
A. D. It chiefly prevailed in the soutlJ^of India and in Gujar4t. 
Jainas abound still in Gujarit and in Canara. They have alwdj^s 
been a learned and a successful comnuercTal people. Taiiftl liter- 
ature owes to them its finest compositions; Jaina authors were 
the real refiners of that exciuisite language. They were much 

E ersecuted in Madura, and finally rooted out from^tkere by 
Luua Pandiyon [see § 92], their leaders being impaled, probably 
in the eleventh centifby. Many of the banjcers in Gujai%t %nd 
in other parts bf India (especially at Murshidab^l in Bengal) 
have usually been Jainas. They Lave a holy mountain in the 
district of Hazaribdgh in Bengal, called Parsvanath, where their 
greatest Ttrihankara obtained absorption^ or eternal rest— i. c, 
died. 

§ 77. The sources of the liistory^f the very obscure period 
of the revival of Brahmanism are: (1) the semi -mythological ac- 
counts of the Purdnas or later religious books of the Brahmans 
[«ce § 78]; (2) the inscriptions and coins that have? been dis- 
covered in various parts of India (the earlier inscriptions be^ii»' 
those of l^uddhist mom%*chs) ; (3) the accounts of the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrims wh8 visited India, whose descriptions have 
been translated from Chinese into the European lanffuaipes 
[s«e§87]. • ^ 6 s 

§ 78. The Purdnas are so called, because they profess to teach 
that which is “old” — the old faith of the Hindus. !fhey are 
g^eral^ supposed to datepnly from 800 A. D., many of them' 
S£ng of mucklater date. But they give a view of the religioa 
4lf 4be Ileyival of BrS.hmanism; and are mainly devoted to aa 
interpretation of the beliefs of the vario^^ sects of worshippers 
df Vishnu, Siva, &c. , .Besides this, thgy are storehouses ofmy* 
thological and legendary stories ; they contain not only geneal^ 
gies an^ lives of^ods, but also genealomes of kings and h^oes; 
an^from some ox the latter, gleams of historical truth may 
derived. 
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, Hie FuT^a| are eighteen in number. Though teaching A 
v^eration for the Vedas, the religion is quite different from thef 
Vaidik, and also frSm tliat^ of the Darsanaa [see § 36]. It re- ' 
presents the populaeK’Brifimnnlbal religioasjpf Ibdia. Three gO|^ 
Brahma the Creator, Siva the Destroyer, and Vishnu the JPfe- 
server, are recognised, though the worship of Brahma is neglected » 
Deified heroes, such as Rama and Krishna, am i;|prshipped as 
incarnations, or avatdrs, of Vishnu ; ^and there are also on infinite 
number of lesser gods. 

§ 79. The Brklimaui^seeured popular interest and sympathy 
hj extensive and exciting ceremonial. They secured the 
allegiance of the young by encouraging learning and estalslisbing 
SchoiQ^s and colleges. 'I'hey had preserved the sacred hjmn9 and 
coininentaries7*T)y consigning them to the care of authorised 
and responsible families ; and they increased the influence which 
they possessed in thisaway, by inserting interpolations in the 
sacred books, and more especially in the two great Epics, favour- 
ing ^leir pretensions. Ii^ these and other ways they gradually 
recovered their lost supremacy in India; hut the process is 
represented in the Furnas to have been efiected by a single 
miraculous event, as follows: — 

■Wlieii the holy Risbis, or sages, who dwelt on Mount Abu, 
complained that ibe Y edas were trampled under foot, and that 
the land^vas in the puRsession of Raksliasas (or Buddhists), they 
were o^ered by Brahma to re-create the ratys of Ksbatriyus who 
ha^beeii extirpated Farasu R4ma §7]. Xhis was effected 
by purifying ttie “fountain of fire*’ with water from the Ganges; 

. when there sprang from the fountain four warriors culled thg 
Agnikulas^ or generation of fire; who, amidst many marvels, 
cleared the land of the Rfiksliasas. Man^^of the modern Rijpdts 
descent from these Agnikulas, who thus propagated Br4h- 
manism. ‘ • 


§ 30. The |;reat Andhra dynasty, which reigned at Fdtali- 
putra and I^jagriha in Magadlia, at Ujjjain in M^lwab, and at 
Wiifangal and other places in the Dakhiii [see § 100], was the 
leading dynasty of this period. It floiu^isiied from B. C. 57 to 
A. D. 436 ; and even long after the latter ^ate it is h^d of as 
opposing the Muhammadt *:«46 in the Dakhin. 

§ 81. The most famous prince of this dynast]^ was yikra- 
m^ditya, king of Ujjain in Walwuh ; who is said to have sprung 
firom the%Frumaras or Fuars, the chief race of the Agnikulas 
[see § 79]. Innumerable legends are told about this king, who 
undoubtedly ruled a prosperous and civilised country, and was*^ 
great jmtron of literature. In the year 78 B, C.4e is believect’ 
to have subverted the Saka-Scythian kingdom in Western Intlia 
{see ^ 58], Tlie eH ^ Vikramdditya, 57 B. C., is still very^ 
widely current in Hinddstfin. 

§ 82. Either Vikramdditya, or one of his immediate successors 
in Djjain^ is believed to have been defeated by ^he Yui^Ohi, a 
xribe of Tatdrs probably allied to the Huns ; who established a 
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Kingdom 'which lasted for some centuries in Western rndia, side 
Iby side witn the Andhras and many otheiL native dynasties/ 

« i:**!-. ,.4* n -J.1 — -- 

series 

„ ^ , dynasty 

seenis^o have held K^bul until shortly before the Muhammadan 
invasion Isee § 90]. • ^ 

§ 83. A Hindu dyn^ty professing Brahmanism, and baring 
the name of Gupta, seems to have been established at Kanai^ 
[see § 74], about the second centufy D. This dynasty, in 
318 A. D., conquered the Sah king of Saurashtra and GujaiAf 

t eee §«57], and established a second capital at Vallabhl in 
kuthlwar; whence they are commonly callec^the Vallabhi 
dynasty. 

In Kanauj, the Hah tor Hdjputs obtained power in A. D. 470» 
They appear to have been driven out by 46iotlier Hajpdt dynasty 
(which latter lasted until the Muhammadan conquest in A. D. 
1103) in the eleventh century; when J^ey emigrated to Mdrtrar 
in Hajpdtdna, and founded the dynasty of Jodhpur, which Jis 
still in existence. • • 

Six of the monarchs of the Gujarat Vallabhi series at various 
times bore the title of Mahdraja Adhiraj, or Emperor of India. 
They seem to have ruled over a large part both of Hiii^dstati and 
the Dakhin ; and Samudra Gupta, tlm second king after tiie con- 
quest of Gujarat, alsi^ossessedSinlidla, or Ceylon. Toramd||a was 
thie Inst king of this line in Gujardt, about the year 498 A. D.'; Sut 
the dynasty was continued in Maiwar, where it is ill existence at 
tho present day. \8ee Chap. II. § 93]. They appear to have been 
driven out of Gujardt by on army of Sassanian Persians, pro- 
bably under the command of ifaushirvan, who was king of 
Persia from A. D. 521 to A. D. 579. 

A Rajput ti'ibe, named the Chuftras, succeeded the Vallabhi 
princes in Gujardt, from A. B. 746 to 931. *Their capital 
was Aiihalwdra, now Vatan. In 931, a branch of the^ Salonkhya 
or Chalukya family of Kalian [see § 96], succeeded by marri^e. 
One of the princes of this family conquered Malwah ^ee ‘ 
§ 84] : th^ were finaliy subdued by Ald-ud-*din Khiljf in 
A. D. 1297. 

§ 84^ Whilst the Sdhs and the Yue-Chis, followed by the 
Vallabhi Guptas, were reigning in Western India, the latter also 
reigning at Kanauj and elsewhere, the Andhra dynasty continued 
powerful in Mdlwah and in Magadha. An Andhra king, who was 
ling about A. D. 15* named Satnkarni L, possessed the* 
hin ; for afi authentic inscription proves that he was deprived 
il by a^ Sdh monarch. 

, The famous Hdjd Bhoja reigned in Ujjaib during the latter part 
of the^Ieventh century. The grandson of Bhoja was conquered 
by a Salonkhya prince of Gujardt ; but Mdlwah recovered its. 
ind^odence, aild was finally subdued by the Muhammadaut ha 
A. W. 1231. 
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$ 85» It is s&id tbat, from tbc times of the Mahibh^^atay to the 9 
period of tjbie Muhammadan iuTasion in A. P. 1203, four djnas- • 
t£eB«of kinss reigneil^n^JE^ngah Of thesj^, th& last but one 
a series of princes whose name was Pal, who reigned from ttfs 
ninth to the latter part of the eleventh centut^. They are thought 
to have been Buddhists. Of one ll4j& of* tj^is fai^ily, Deva Pal 
Deva, who probably li\,ed in the ninth century, it is stated that 
he reined over the whole of India, and that he had even con- 
quered Thibet. This statement probably simply means that thia 
< was acknowledgecr as Malidi aj^ [«ee § 90]. The 

capital of the dynasty was at Gaur ; it was afterwards traqgferred 
to Naddea. 

The Pal d;; .tasty was succeeded by another line of kings 
called Sena. 

About 900 A. D., q.king belonging to this family reigned in 
Bengal named Adiswara, who invited five Brahmans from Kanauj 
to S 4 :tibtle in Bengal. The Brahmans came each attended b^ a 
Kayastha. These are said^o be the ancestors of the five high 
clttsses of Brahmans and ^ayasthas in Bengal. 

One of the Sena kings, named Ballala Sena, settled the pre- 
cedence of the descendants of the five Kanaiijya Brahmans. 
The Inst was Lakshmaua Sena, driven out from Naddea by 
BakfadamKliilji Chnp. II., § 82]. 

g 86. During the whole of the X)eriod treated of thus far in 
ihisc Buddhism ^though declining was still powerful. It 
was chased frocn the Dakhiii by the exertions of tlie Brkliman re- 
fiirnier Sankara AcL^rya in the eighth or ninth centuries ; it had 
^’probably been repressed there at an earlier date by Kum^rila. Buf 
there were Bnddliist kings in Northern India until the tenth een- 
ctnry ; 13uddhism w'as the prevailing religion at Benares until the 
eleventh ceutsiry, and in GujV^-t until the twelfth century. 

It has been nx»ticed that some of the earlier kings of the Pkla 
dynasty in Bengal werO Buddhists, aboi^ A. D. 900 [see 
§ 85]. BefoS-e this, two powerful Buddhist dynasties, the Gotiar- 
dhi^nd the Aditya, had ruled in Kashmir from a little before the 
Christian era down to about 622 A. D.^' Some of theekings of 
dynasties made exten;ive conquests tfiroughout India ; mag- 
nificent temples, at Bhuvaneahwar In Orissa and elsewhere, re- 
main to the present day as memorials of their reli^ous zdhl and 
their powgr. 

g 87. Both the extent of the power of Buddhism and the pro- 
gress of its decline are very clearly exhibited in the accounts of 
some Chinese travellers who traversed India on ^^ilgrimcwe mr 
•various peridda fvom the fourth to the tenth century A. D. Tbestf 
aecomits have beeuHsa^ully pr^iwed in China; and have re- 
cently been trafislated into English and fVlmcli. . w * 

' §88. The first pilgrim whose aceonnt i{i .of ;iifiportanee is 
ITaflihin, who traveled in Cental Aidaliifc^ Iwa 
Be.devotedMs attent!^ maimy to 

iotepwt. ]5e de&nbed hls;;itn]te' 
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* from Taxila in the Panj&b [see § 48] through Ka^uJ to Magadha, 

* i^ith ita capital F^taliputra. He alao visited K&jagriha, 
Benares; thence down the Gtmgcfj to Tdflbralipti^ or Tamluk. 
«Jrom Tamluk he* emblrked for Oteyloi?! return to China 

ue visited Java, which he found devoted to Brahmanism. 

§ &9. A far more important account is that of llionen Thsang, 
who travelled# between 629 A. 1). and 645 A. D. Ue describes 
accurately and carefullj^ ll^e condition# of nearly every State in 
India. Thus, lie found Taxila was now a province of Kashmir ; 
and in Kashmir itself a powerful Br^manical dynasty, named 
Kritiya, had succeeded the Gonardhas mentioned in § 86. He • 
fotind^anauj a large city m<»re than sixteen miles in length, ruled 
ovos by a powerful khig named Siladitya, who favored Buddhism. 
Silnditva had, according to TIiouen Thsangy^Uefeated every 
prince in India, exce])t the Kdj4 of Mahdr^sht)*a (the Mabratta 
country). PrayS,g was entirely in the bands of the Brihmans ; 
but in tlic great realm of Magudha, Buddhism was still fLouiish- 
ing, though Patalipiitra was now in ruins. Tamluk was n^.lhrt of 
immense trade and riches. Thence He travelled through Orissa, 
where was a great seaport named Qht^iira, to the Dakhin. TUe 
visited Chola and Dravada (with its capital KS,nchipuram, or Con- 
jeveram) ; but was dissuaded from going on to Ceylon because of 
the civil wars in that isL'ind. His accounts of A]ah|iashtra and 
Milwah arc very full. JMdlwah was at this period neA to Kanauj 
the most powerful j^tate in India ; a king, named SiladUya, had 
reigned some ^ixty years before the visit #f llioucn ThsSh^^and 
bad greatly favored Buddhism duiing his Jong reig^i of fifty years, 
^allabhi was also under the dominion of a po^ierful Buddhist 
king, nearly related to the kings of Kanauj and Mdlwah ; but* 
Ujiain had a king devdted to Brdhmaiiism. 

Hiouen Thsang also gives interesting accounts of the mann&w^ 
and customs, and the learning ofi»the country. He was much 
struck by the careful observance of caste distincHtuis, of which he 
gives a fiill account. Like the Greek writers [sec § 65], he was 
generally favourably impressed by the good character and pros- 
perous condition of thc^Indians. ^ 

§ 90. 4rhe aiudeiit^ay well close h\s study of the history of 
this obscure period by observing the general state of 11 Indus tku* 
during the centuries immediately preceding the invasions of 
Mabiniitl of Gha/ni [.¥/*.» Chapter 11., § 10]. 'lliere appear to have 
been six powerful kingdoms ; and to one or other of ^these the 
numerous pott^ princes of Northern India paid homage. Sometimes 
of these kingdoms became much more powerful than an^ of 
•fhe others ; end then its king was called Adhir^, or 

Letd Paramount. 

First, The Brihmanical dynasty of the PUnjfib. This with first 
locatdH at K&bnl, where it succeeded a Tdrkf (Buddhist) dynhsty, 
called the Katiirm^ns [see § 82], It was afterwards settlea at XAhor. 
Severabof its later kings were successively defeated by Hahmddof 
^mni [see Chap* IF, $ 10] $ and it became extixitit on the death of 
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Bbimfipila. It is chiefly known from its coins, wMch bear oi} 
side the image of a bull, and on the other that of a horseman ; , 
hence it i^ soincti^ef^j^ji'Ied Bull an^ lIoj;seinan dynasty. 

Secondly, The iCkjput State of Dehli, at length united with iihat 
of Ajmir, under two dynasties, called the Tuars of Ajmir and the 
'CAiohans of Dchli. The last king of the latter race was thdTieroic 
Prithvi Rdjd [see Chap.^IT, § 19]. It claimed supremacy over all 
the countries from the*'Gafig€S to the Indus, embracing the lands 
watered by the arms of th<;> Gangeg^rom the Himalaya Mountains 
the Arkvalli Hills. ^ 

* Thirdly, The Rkjput State of Kanauj, under the Rah tors and 
another unknown dyna«tv [see § 83]. The power of Knnauj 
extended ulsitr^rom the Himalayas to the Arkvalli Hills, auu from 
the Ganges on the west to Benares on the east. 

Fourthly. The H^ipiit State of Maiwar, under the Gehlot 
dynasty. Maiwdr is contracted from Madya-war, and means the 
*‘c/*ntral region;” its power extended from the Arfivalli Hills cn 
the VlM'th to the Vindhyn.. on the south [see Chap. 11., § 93]. 

’ Fifthly, 'riie Rajput State of Anhalwkra, or Patau, under 
the (JlisKirns and Snlonkliyiis fsee § 83.]. Their power extended 
over Gujarat and a part of Sind, from the ocean on the south to 
the Great Indian Desert on the north, and from the Indus on the 
west to31aiw6,r on the east. 

Sixthly. T'he Pkla and Sena dynasties of 

w 

PAET XIV. EARLY HISTORY OF THE DAKIIIN. 


§ 91, Agohtya. § 92. The P^ndya dynasty of Madura, § 93. The 
is:j£)hola djmasly of Taujor. § 91. The Chera and Ballala dynasties of 
Malabar. §*-95. S41i\dhana, o§ 96. The Chnluky a dynasty of Kaliitn. 
§ 97. The Kdlit> Bhuriya dynasty, and the rise of the Lingdyct sect. 
§ 98. Sankara Arhdrya. § 99. 1’he Yadava dynasty of Deogarh. § 100, 
The Andhra \lynasty of Warangal. § 101, Early history of Orissa. 

§ 91. Hindu tradition mentions tlSfe sage Agaslya as the 
benefactor who introduced science and literature from the north 
intt^ the Dakhiii. His date has beeu conjectured to be in the 
sixW or seventh century 3. C. To him is attributed the Tounda- 
tion^of Tiiini’l grammar and medicine. But the civilisation of the 
Dravidian country Introduciioii, § 23] undoubtedly goes back 
to a much earlier period ; and, without believing fully the 
accounts given in the RAin^yana of the civilisation of the cou- 
tiiieiital subjects of king Havana of Ceylon, its origin may be 
dated us far buck tfti the tenth century B. 0. 

§ 9*2. From a very early period two prosperous kkigdoms 
existed in the extreme south of India. Oi these, the Pkndva 
dynasty was probably founded in the fifth cee^tury B. C, The 
founder whs Pkndya, a man of the agricultural class wuo'^''ame 
fbom Ayodhya or Oudh. Many traditions exist about these kings ; 
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^K>ine of ihlm were distinguished I'amil author^ one (** 

^ Pandion”) sent an embassy to Home ttihe of tlm Emperor, 

it^gustus. Their cnpitfiFwas at Madui%> Thr^tastof toe Pindyaa- 
waa Kuna P^ndya, who lived about the eleventh century A. D. 

Madura was in 1400 A. D. a city like DehIt.** In later timed 
it was ruled by Sfiyakaci princes. Of these the first was isvanfttha» 
in 15*59; the most powerful ^was Tirunj^la, who died in 1659* 
They were ultimately conquered bjr the Kawdb of Arcot in 1^86* 

§ 93. 'The other powerM kingdem^in the south was the 
Chola kingdom, whose capital was at first at K&nchipuram (Conje^ 
Teram^ Its founder was Tayaman K^le, who came from Hindiis- 
tdn. • Between the years B. 0. 350 and A. D. 214, the Chola 
dynasty was united with the P6ndya ; but the f«.“aier again be- 
came independent. Their capital was now moved to 'fanjor, 
where they appear to have flourished till ^he fourteenth ceiituiy 
A. D. The Cliola kingdom in later times was subject to Yijaya- 
nagar (Bijdnngar) ; and at length was merged in the M^^vatta 
kingdom of Tanjor. ® ^ 

§ 94. Besides these Pindya and Chpla dynasties, there wfTre 
many others of note, with which we are mainly acquainted 
through their inscriptions. Of these the most important was the 
Chcra dynasty, which ruled in Travancor, Malabdr, and Western- 
rsor. It existed from the first to the tenth cenflisy A, D. 
In the ninth ccntqjry the southern part of the kingdom broke up 
into a number of small principalities, one oS which ((.'alic^;;.r>waa 
ruled by the Zamorins in A. D. 1497, when Yisco da Gama 
Janded there [a«e Chap. VI. § 3 ]. ’fhey continued to rule there 
till the invasion of Haidar Ali in 1766. * 

In the northern paA of their dominions, the Chera dynasty 
were succeeded by a powerful llf^piit race called the Ballfilet::^ 
Their capital was at l)w4ra Samwlra in. North Mysor. They 
were at first Jainas in religion ; but one of thei» kings, Visiuni' 
Verddhiua, was converted, in 1133, by Ramanuja, a famous 
Br&hman. This dynasty was subverted by tbe ll&hammadas^s 
about A. D. 1310. . ^ 

§ 95. oThe era of ^Siv^hana is still in use in the Djikhin ; its 
date is 77 A. D. He is sai4 to have been tbe son ot a potter,* 
«nd \o hav^ ruled at Patau on tu% Godftvari. He was the, 
saviour and protector of the Brahmans, who suffered persecution 
at this time from the Buddhists. ^ 

$ 96. A powerful family of R^pdts, said to be descended 
^pom the Pindavas of tile Mahfibharata, and called ChaliiWa^. 
** deigned frommn early date at Kalian in the western part of wnat 
now called the Nisfim’s territory [see Introduction, § 
to have come from Oudh, they ^peai^ to. have estabitaUw 
Hieilif nower in the Dakhin a^ut A. D. 250. During the foilrtlfr 
Wi fifth centuries, their power was very great, extending over, 
^e ]C£ndyas and Cholas in the south, and the Andhras [see § 100 V 
if^e east. At least four or five kings of this raoe^^Bs^sei 
l^e tide Mah&riyi Adhir^j nbout tins period. 
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97. The Chalu|^ya dynasty beenme extinct in the year 1182; 
and were sueceeded^* by a jrliv^d dyf\a«ty palled "^the Kald- . 
Bhuriyi, whose tenm*^ of power was cliieffy remarkable for the''* 
rise of the Lingayct sect, or wor6hip])ers of the Phallic emblem of 
Siva* A Br&hman named Bas^ppa was the preacher of^^his 
faith, which was disliked both by the Jaihas (wlio had been 
favoured by the Ohfdukya^kingb) and by the orthodox Brahmans. 
Basappa managed to subvert the pow^ of Vijala, the last monarch 
of tlic Kh 14 Bhuriyd dynrioty ; but his jK>wn power did not last 
Toftg. The worship of the Linga is still prevalent in southern and 
Bouth-westem India. 

§ 98. The Jidihmanical mission of Sankara Ach&rya to the 
Dakhin in the eighth or ninth centuiy has already been men- 
tioned [§ 86]. He seems to liave succeeded in largely destroying 
the popularity of BuddliKm and Jainism in the south of India. 

§ 9g. A Kdjpdt djrnasty named the Yddavas ruled in tho 
easteni ^portion of Telingaiwh from tlie ninth to the end of the 
twelfth century. Their capital was Deogarh (the modem 
DaulatdbdJ). 'Phey were” very poweiful during the twelfth 
century, and coiupicred thee xtensive kingdom of Kalidn [acc § 97] 
on the death of Vijala K41a-Bhuri>a. 

§ 100. most important aiuicnt dynasty in the eastern 

part of the Dakhin was that of the kings of Andhra or Telingannh, 
whoso c ip ital wasWarangal (about eighty mileb east of Haidaid- 
bad). ‘xhey probably belonged to the great Andhra family of 
Magadha [sce§b4], and gave their name to the southern kingdom 
iirhich they conquered. In A. D. 1328, IVamiigal was taken by 
the Muhmnmadans [^see Chapter IV.. § 5], bnt it soon regained its 
independence, and became the capital of the Rajas of Telingdnah. 

I l^?y were at perpetual war with the Bahinaiii kings, until War- 
augal was destroyed by Ahmad'Sbdh in A. D. 1435. 

§ lOl. Orissa, the eastern borcler land between Hindustan 
and ilie Dukhin, was ruled by a dynasty mimed Kesari from an 
I eaiAy ncriod till about A. D. 1131. The Gajapati race, supposed 
1 to be connected witli the great Anclhras,‘ ruled iif Cattack till 
'4^. D. I060. A very powerful dynasty called 'Ganga Yansa, from 
the neighbourhood of Tumlvl: '>r Mediinpiir (or Midnapur), is 
{also motioned as making exte JUive conquests in Southern India.. 


PART XV. SANSKRIT Ln^RRATURE. 

§ lOSi^ Divisions of Sanskrit Literature. § 1 03. Rrliotocs LTTBRA7 
vmm. § 104. Chronolc^cal divisions of Religious Literature. § 105^ 
The Vedas. § 106. The'l)ha*ina*S4stras. § 107. Philosophical Lx- 
TBRATURU. | 108. MiscELLAHBOUS Litbbaturb. § 109. %ic Po^oy. 
§ 110. Dramatic Poetry. § 111. Lyric Poetry. § 112. Fables and 
Ethical works. . 

§ 102. Those portions of Sanskrit literature which bear mOr& 
or less directly on tbe early Hindd^’liistoTy, have already been 
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referred to in these pages. It will be well, however, for the 
^oung student to endeavour to obtain a generU and connected 
%vV*w of the history of tt'fe chief wo’dcs tijfat hcivh been written in 
tha^ highlj cultivated and most beautiful language. 

Sanscrit literature has been classed in three divisions 

(1). llELiGiqps Lh^ratcue ; (2), Philosophic ai* Litexa- 
tube; (3), Poetical and'Misgbllaheoij^ Litebatubb. 

§ 103. The Keligious 'literature of the Hindus is coxnmdnl^ 
divided bj them into Sruti or lileYelaticn, , and Smriti or Tradi- 
^tion. Under the fomCsr heaH are comprised the Sanhit&s Bnd» 
JBrdhmoflas of the Vedas ; whilst the latter includes the numer* 
ous writings, considered to be supplementary to thp Vedus^ 
grouped under the name of the Dharma^i^dsiraa. 

§ 104. Another division of the Heligions literature, in chro- 
nological order according jo the time of co*pposition or compila- 
tion, has been made by European scholars. This division is 
into four periods : — (\) t\\ii Ckkawlas period, from about J^O 
BC. to 1000 B.C., when a few^ of thfe earliest hymns bf the 
llig-Veda Sanhttd were probably composed ; (2) the MtmO^ 
period, from 1000 BC. to 800 H.C. the siippos^ date of the 
composition of most of the Rig-Veda Sanhttd; (3) the Srdh- 
jnana peiiod, from 800 B.C. to 600 B.O , when the Brahmanas 
were mostly composed ; (4) the period, from 600^ 8.0. to 

200 B C., during whi(‘^h the Vedangas, Anukrumanis, &c., were 
composed. A connecting link between the l^dhmana and*i9iK';a 
peiiods is said to be furnished by the Aranyaka^^ including most 
of the Upanihhads 

§ 105, The Vedas have already been described in § 2 Of 
the Vedas, only the Rig- Veda Sanhitd belongs to the time previous 
to the Brdhmana peiiod. The other two Sankitds (viz., of there c 
Yajur-Veda and the Same- Veda) we’^e in truth, what they have 
been called, “ the attend4ints of the Rig-Veda.” » 

1'he difference between the two component parts of each 
Veda — 7. e., between the Mantra or Sanhitd and the Brdhmana^ 
of each Veda^ha/s been explained above in § 2. 

§ 106. /The DiiABMib Sasteas, included under the general 
name of Smriti, belong partly to the Brahmana and partly to the 
Sutra period of Sanskrit literature. They consist of— 

^1.) The Vedanta, by Vyasa, or Jaimini. This ancient 
Sanskrit work is generally included under the six Dac^nnas or 
systems of Philosophy § 89 ] 

(2.) The four Ufa -'^’’bdas. Of these the first, called Ayws, 
ti'eats of the scvi^nce of medicine. The second, called Oandhai vCf 
treats of music; and was composed by Bharata. The third, 
called Dhanus, on the fabriimtion and use of arins and implements 
^used hjt the Kshatriya ensfib, was said to have been written by 
’the Rishi Visvdmitra. The fourth, called Sthdpatya, was revealeor 
by Visv^mitra ala.» ; and treated of various meclianical arts. 

c "(3.) The six Vedangas are considered as in some sense 
, a shbordinate part of the Vedas* The first is called S%k»h&^ or 

x> 
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science of pronunciation and articulation. The second is 
CHihandtis^t or prosody, ^mposed by the Muni Piugala. The ' 
third is Vydharatu^^ or graifimar — repi^seut^d by the gramme 
of Fdniui. Panini, one of the greatest grammarians of the 
world, is believed to have lived somewhat before the ^me of 
Buddha ^see § 44] ; and to have resided"»in the^ extreme north 
of the Punjab. The rules of Paniniewere, criticised and completed 
by Katyayana, who in all probability was the teacher of Patan-^ 
jali § 37] ; and li^ id his tum wus criticised by PatanjalL 
WThese three were the three RiMs who wrote on grammar. The- 
fourth Vedanga is the Nirvkta^ or tlie exi)](inatiDn ofcobscure 
passages in the Vedas. This is represented by one greats work* 
only — the Ntrukta of Yaska; but in this work, the etymology of 
Vaidik terms is considered in great detail. The fiftli and most 
complete of the VediCigas is the Kalpa or the ceremonial ; for 
whi^ we have not only the Brahmniias of the diderent Vedas, 
buf wjso their re.spectiv<| Sdtras, — the former being Sruti^ the 
hitter Smriti* It may be noticed that the Sutran are more 
practical than the BrAkmanas ; containing nothing that is not 
immediately connected with the ceremonial. The sixth and 
last of the Vedangas was Jyothha^ or Astronomy. The ear- 
liest astronomer of whom any works renuiiii, was the sage 
Pardsa^u. The chief writer on Astronomy was called Arya^ 
hhat^ who lived about 500 A. D. ; he r.fHrmcd the diuiml 
ref^STutiou of the earth on its axis, an<l made cither dibcoveries 
far in advaifce of the age in which he lived. A later wiiter 
on Astronomy, Bhdskardcharya^ lived at Bidar in the Dakhi"i 

* abdut A, D« 1100 ; he is said to huYO discovered a mathematical 
procti'ss very nearly resembling the Differential Calculus of 

^’^odem European mathematicians. Another celebrated Hindu 
astronomer,* but far loss accurate tlian cither Aryabhatta or 
Bhaskarachdr/li, was Vardkamthxra ; who lived at XJjfain between. 
530 and 58; A. D. 

It may be noticed that the first two Vedangas were considered 
neAcssary for reading the Veda; th% third and fourth, for 
understanding it ; the filth and sixths for emph'^ng it at 

* sacrifices. 

(4). The Updngas^ the fourth class of the Dharma-gastras, 
were four in number. The first was the Purdna^ or history ^see 
§ 78]. Idle second was the Nydya^ or logic {see § 38], The third 
was the Mimdnsd, or moral puifosophy {see § 39], The fourth 
was the Dharma^Sdstra, or juiisprudeifbe. Of this fourth Upangg,, 
the best known is the Mdnava^dharma^sdstra or *<l<awsof Munu^** 
{see § 26] ; the law-book of the Manavas, a subdivision of \h6 
BOot*of the Taittinyas,® ^ ^ , 

§ 107. The subject of the Pbiuosophical Lxtebatubb of the 
Hindus, and of the chief philosophical writers in Sanskrit, has 
been briefly discussed in Part Vll. * ^ 

§ 108. Under the beading of Miscbulanbous LxTBBATUBE,^he 
«hief branches to be nolaced are the Epic poetry ; (2) the * 
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Puranas ; (^) the Dramatic poetry ; (4) the iSyric poetry ; 
•<5) Fables and Ethical works. w? 

f J| 109. The two greatrEpic Poe'ns^bf the«Mahdb&rata and 
the Ramayana have already been described iii; Parts IH., IV^ 
V. ; and the Puranas in § 78. There are however some Epic 
poets of a mucl^ later^ge. Of these Kalidasa, better known as 
the greatest Hindu Dramatist [the Sha^speare of India^' — see 
next section] wrote the* celel)rated poem called Ha^huvansu] or 
History of the race of Rama ; beginning jy ith Dilipa, the father 
.of Raghu, and mainly devoted to the celebration of the exploits ^ 
of Rag]^ and his godlike gi-andson Rama. The purity of senti- 
ment, ^nd the tenderness and fidelity of the characters represented, 
■ai-e characteristic both of the Baghuvansa and cSrell the other 
works of Kalidasa. He also wrote the Kumdra Sambham^ or 
liirth of Kat’tikeya, the God of War; tog<^ther with some, other 
poems of the nature of epics. The other great Epic poets are, 
Bhdravi, Sri-Harsha^ and JMdgha; whose writings, mth thosQ of 
Kalidasa, have been dignified by the titles of Mahd Kd^a^ or 
the great poems. Bharavi is the author of the Kirdtdfju?ii^vi; 
which contains an account of the conflict carried on b^^ Axjuna 
against Siva in the form of a Kirata, or wild hunter. Sri-Harsha's 
principal work is the Naisltculha^Charita^ or the Adventures of 
iNala, Raja of Xishadha. Magha is the author oP Sisupdla 
J3adha^ an epic poepx on the death ‘of Sisupala. A fifbh epic 
poet, named Soma-Deva^ is the author of the Vrihat Kathbit^ , 

§ 110. We come now to the Dramatists. Of .these by far 
greatest is Kalidasa, who is said by the Hindus to have 
been one of the “ gems of the Court of Vikramaditya”, king of 
Djjain ^see § 81], abodfc 57 B. C. His true date however was 
probably about 500 A. D, Ilis most important Drama is Sakuntala^*, 
or the Lost Ring, the plot of which i») taken from an episode in the 
Mahabharata [^see § 11]. It has been translated) into English^ 
French, Hindi, and other languages. The plot is as folloiys.: — 
Bakuntala was the daughter of the great Rishi YiSVamitra, by 
IMenaka who had been, ^ sent from heaven by Indra to allure 'the 
sage fromdils austere penances. When Visvamitra retnrneci to 
his penances, Menak4 went back to heaven; and 8akuntala was 
adopt^ by ^le Rishi Kanwa, and subsequentljr married in the 
Gaudh*arva manner to the R^a Dushyauta. Beuig cursed by a 
Rishi named Durvasas, she was fated to be forgotten by ^her hus- 
band ; but as some remission of tliis cruel sentence, it was decreed 
that Dushyanta should again remember her on seeing ring 
ilhich he nadw given her. The loss of this ring in the waters of 
£ tank, the grief of Sakuntala at being disowned by her husband, 
the ultimate recovery of the nng in tlie beBy of a fish, and the> final 
recognition and happiness of ^akuntala, are the chief incidents 
•of the play. 

The json of Dushyanta and Bakuntala was Bharata, the .ances- 
the Fdndus and Kurus* It is worthy of note that, whilst the 
-bigher classes are represented in the play , as speaking Ibe classical 
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Sftn^krit, tbo lower clAS&es speak Prdkrit Hhe vulgarised form of t£e 
Sanskrit., ; ^ . 

The other greavJi*anin of Kaliddsa is called*the Ft Aramornoss^Jt 
is the storj of the loves of king Vikrama of Praydg, and the 
njrmpb Urvasi who was changed into a climbing-plant. ^ 

The Toy-Cart ( Mrichchhahati) w tbs name of a celebrated 
drama of domestic lifr, said to ,be' by a certain king named 
StlSilraka. Its scene is laid in Upain ; its hero a Brahman named 
Obdrudatta, who is % nfodel of virtue, but who has been im- 
poverished by his generosity. 

Six other mmous Sanskrit dramas remain to be noticed. The 
iirst is called MdlaH and Mddhava; it was written by Bhatabhuti^ 
a Brahman ofTBarar, whose popularity as a dramatist rivtilled 
that of Kalidasa. Bhavabhuti was also the author of two other 
great dramas; the IJitara-Jldma^Charita (the plot of which is 
derived from the seventh book of the Ramayana), and the Mabd-- 
vit^charita. The fourth is the Mudrd^Udk&haaa by Fi«d- 
KhmSitta ; wherein is dramatized the revolution by which Chan- 
"dragupta succeeded tb^ Nandas in the kingdom of Magadha. 
The nfth is called Ratndvali, or the necklace ; a play attributed 
to king Harsha of Kashmir, who reigned from 1113 to 1125 A. D. 
The sixth is a theological and philosophicul drama by Krishna 
Misra, tailed Prabodha^Chandrodaya^ or ^^the rising of the moon of 
awakyied intellect.'* It was probably composed in tbe twelfth 
ceif^y ; and its object was the establishment <of Vedanta doc- 
trine. < 

§ 111. The most famous Lyric poem in Sanskrit is the Meghx- 
Ddta^ or Cloud-messenger, by the grent^dramatist Kalidasa ; and 
another by the same auSior is called the Rita^Sanhdra, descrip- 
wtive of the seasons. 

A lyric peem, half-dramatic, half-pastoral, called Gita- Govinda^ 
about the loi^s of the herdsman Krishna and his shepherdess 
Radba, was written by Jayadeva about the twelfth century. 
Jayadeva's* verses are distinguished by the most exquisite nielody. 

4 112. We come now to the last div^ision of Miscellaneous 
literature — viz,, the Nitihatkd, or fables and work^ on ethics. 
The most celebrated work of this class is tbe Panchatantra ; so 
called from its4>eing divided into five sections, or five collections 
of stories. It is attributed to Yishnu-Sarmd ; and is the founda- 
tion a similar collection of fables called the Hitopadesa, 
or Salutary Instruction. The Panchatantra was translated 
into Pehlevi by the orders of Nkushirvjin, king of Persia, 
from A.D. 531 to 599 ; and hence, under the name of the Fabies 
•of Bidpai or Pilpav, was translated into most of the langu^es 
of tile civilized worldft Its Arabic form, under the i^me of 
Kalifa-wa-Damna, was also very celebrated. 

The story of tbe composition of tbe Panchatantra is curious. 
A certain king bad three sons who were deficiSit in abli^^and 
application. He made this known to his councillors, and asked 
their advice. A learned Brtihman named Vishnu-Sarmi, who 
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iAb present, offered to relieve the king of his gnxietj br taking 
*4;he princes to his hopse and instructii^ tisem p^sfectlj. •Be tiiai 
ct«posed for their benefit the^five Mitra*bheda, 

or dissension of friends ; Mitra-prapti, or acquisition of firiends ; 
Kakoluksya, or inveterate ennaitj ; Sabda^nashta, or loss, of advan- 
ta^ ; Asamprekskya-kaffiti^ or inconsiderateness. 

,Four other works of a sotnewhat simillir character are^also 
celebrated. The first is the Kathd-sapt-sdgaraf or ocean ot 
•the streams of narrative ; said to have Veen coliected by king 
Harsba of Kashmir [see § 110]. The second is the FsAila- • 
pancharmaati, or twenty-five stories told by a Vetala or demon. 
The tbvd is the Sinhdaaaa^dwdtrinaaii^ or thirtji^two tales told 
by tbe images which supported the throne of King Vikramaditya. 
The fourth is the Suka^aaptaii, or seventy -two talcs of a parrot. 

Three other famous prose works may hlh'e be mentions : — the 
Kddamoaj'(,hy Bdnabhatta; the Bdaavadatta^hj Svhhmdhu^t 
tbe Daaakumdracharita^ by Dandi. 
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THE EAELY MUHAMMADAN PERIOD. 


PART I. THE PABLT MUHAMMADAN INVASIONS. 

A. D, 636— 11S6. 

, <4. 

1. Divisions of the his^ry of the early Muhammadan period. § 2* 
The rise and repid progress of Muhammadanism. § 3. Early Arab raids 
in India. § 4, Tlie Invasion of Muhammad Kasim. § 5. His fate,. 
§ 6. The converted Hitidds of Sxnd. § 7. The rise of the Ohaznavf dy- 
nasty. ^ 8. Sabaktigin. § 9. Mahmud of Ghazni. § 10, Mahmdd’s 
famous expeditions to India. § 11. His dej*<^h and character. § 12. 
Me 'tUu 1. § 18. The^ Saljuka. § 14, Decline ^d extinction of the- 
Qhazhavf dyn^y. 

f 

1. The early Muhammadan period in India may fairly be 
divided into five epochs. The ^rst was an age of invasions^ 

' ^^hich wwe^ generally little more than incursions for plunder! 
They occurre^during the^iatter portion of the period treated or 
in Part XIII. of Chapter 1. ; and left little or no impression on 
the countrvc«t large. The second begina with the re J establish- 
ment of the Musalman power in Hindustan under Muhammad 
Ghnri ; and includes the reigns of his immediate successors, com- 
monly called by Muhammadan historiiins the ^^D^uasty of the 
Slaves of the Sultans of Ghor,” This period extends from A. D. 
1193 to A. D. 1290 ; and includes, amon^t othep^reigns, the long^ 
and important ones of Altamsn and Balban. The uiird epoch is 
that 6x the short rule of the Khiiji dynasty in Dehli, from 1290 
to 1320; which saw the extension of Musalman power into' the 
Dakhin, and of which the most important reign is that of Ala- 
ud-dfn. The fourth comprises the period of the Tughlak dyn^ty, 
te the dhath bf^Mahmud Shah in 1412; which saw the disin- 
tegration of the Muhammadan power to be afterwards re-establish^, 
ed by the Mughuls ; and in which there are two especially long and 
Important reigns, those of Muhammad bin Tughlak and of iTruz 
Shah. The fifth is the period of the Sayyid d^basty 1414 
to 1451, and of the rule of the house of Lodi to the establish*- 
ment of the Mughuls in 1526. * 
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* § 2. M&ammadans reckon as the date of t&e fotindation of 
. their religion, the Hijrah^ or Flight Muhsf^mad tg Medina,**' 

622 A. D. The Spread of the newrfaitli wonderiulijr rapid. 
Within ten years from the date of the Hijrah, the whole of. Ara^ 
bia submitted to the immediate disciples of the prophet ; and 
a surprisingly short Spi^se of time, they carried their arms over 
Egypt, Syria, Persia, and adjacent countries of Central Afyla. 

§ 3. As early as the fifteenth year of the Hijrah D.*68fi)y 
during the reign of the Khalif Umar, fh^ Muhammadan Govemcnr 
of Oman in Arabia (named Ahul A si) made an expedition 
to Thaua near Bombay, and came buck with some booty. JMany 
similar plundering excursions were made during the reigns- 
of the early Khalifs ; they were iiivariabiy sdbcessful, and the 
Arabs returned to their country laden with the spoils of the rich 
valley of the lower Indus. ^ 

§ 4. At length, when a sanguinary tyrant named HajjAj 
was governor of Irak,'" a larger exne litian was plannee^ trliich' 
resulted hi the temporary c<»ii(pielfc of Sind by the Arabs. 
That part of India was then iiiid^* a Raja named DAmr; 
and under him were many rich and populous cities, 6f wBleh 
the chief were Debal (probably near the site of the modem 
Karachi) Brahmanabad, Nirun (the modern Haida^bad), Alor* 
(near Bhakk^r 8ukhar on the Indus), and Multan. Mnc Dahir 
had plundered some Atab vessels; and e</iisequently des- 
patched a strong expedition under the cogimund of a and 

able warrior nea>;ly related to him, cuiled Muhammad Kasim. He 
•marched through Persia and BiUicliistaii into Nind. Debal was 
taken and sacked amidst |errible Hluiightcr ; the whole of Sind waS 
subdued, together with the neighb'mri g provinces of ^wistan 
and the lower Punjab. Dahir fell in a great battle, D, 715; 
his son Jai Singh escaped with didi<«ilty, and all tlfe towns of the 
kingdom were taken and plundered. » 

§ 5. The people of Sind wt‘re soon to be avenged. Before 
the caravans of plunder had reaoiied Irak, Il.'jjitj clied; and the 
Khalif Walid, the pa^on of Muhuinmud Kasim, also diedj^ithm 
a short tin^. The new Khalif hud other favourites ; and Muham- 
mad Kasim was recalletfin A. 1>. 714, tortured, and put to death.* 

§ With. Muhammad ICasim. the Arab rule in Sind also 
virtually expired. Jai Singh returned to Brahmanabad, and 
regained the sovereignty. It appeal's, however, that Jp* Singh,, 
with many other princes of Sind, soon afterwards embraced 
.Muhammadanism; and aver since this period, that religion has 
^ al’ways been powerful in the province. 

• § 7. For two centuries India was now con[y>ai*Htively free &6m 

furt]|er inroads of the Muhammadans ; Afd the next attack is mdm 
the mountainous regions of Afghanistan and .Central Asia, itorth-% 
west of the Punjab. ^ 


* The oountry at. che head of die Pursiuii Gull, about the lower 

of the Tigris and Eupfirates. 
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In the earlj pact of the tenth century, a dynasty probably pf 
Fenian descenp yarned the Samanis «rere ruling in Gentr^ Asia, 
their capital being /it BukSiara. A Tdrki slave of one of theses* 
monaroba, 'was called Alphgin ; he rose to be JBtdJib^ or Loifil 
ChaiDberlain, and finally (amidst the disorders that arose on t^e 
^eaih of his master) made himself an independent king tft Ghaz- 
nf, ^ ^irongly-fortihed city sevenly ftiiles &outh of .£4ba1. 
SA84ji:TiGiif, the futurh conqueror af thp Panjdb, was a Tdrkf 
slave bought by Alptigin at Bukhara about A.D. 950. He 
accompanied his master kiiiis conquests, and married his daughter ; * 
tend when Alptigin and his son Ishak wei-e both dead (the mtter 
after an obscure reign of one year), Sabaktigin succeeded^ to the 
throne of Gh^sni. He is called the iirst of the Gldiznavf 
dynasty. 

§ 8. During a glorious reign of twenty years, ho consolidated 
a kingdom in AfghanistAa, Bildchistan, and Tdrkistan ; extending 
from Bukhara to the Persian Gulf, and from the Sulaiman Moun- 
tains* the frontiers of J^ersia. Jaipal [I., Raja of Ldhor [one 
oCjbhe “Bull and Horseman" dynasty; see Ohap. I,, § 90] 
attacked Sabaktigin in valley of Peshawar; but without 
success. Sabaktigin in his turn invaded the Panjab ; and defeated 
Jaipal, together with his allies from Dehli, A)mir, JBAHnjar, and 
Kanaiy. ^A second time he defeated the llindds with heavy 
slaughter; but made no attempt at occupying any portion of 
India, Qontenting himself with carrying oA booty and elephants. 
He ilTedin A. p. 996.«‘ « 

§ 9. But tnere was one present at these battles on whom the 
JlessoQ was not thrown away. Manfifun, the son of Sabaktigin^ 
yoang as he was, had not failed to notice with what ease the 
haidy mountaineers of Zabulistan (the mountainous country 
around Gkaziif) had beaten the hosts of the Indian king, 
t^ugh the iat^er were fa5 more numerous. On attaining the 
throne of Ghazni in A. D. 996, he received from the Khalif a 
khilat of extraoidinary maguidcence, together with the title* 
of “ Right Hand of the State, Guardian of the Faith, and Friend 
of tflb Chief of the Faithful.” IXeiicefortlC his zeal for Islam and 
his love of plunder induced him to mat(p incessant ^Expeditions 
into India. 

§ 10. Sultan Mahmud of phazni appears to*have fought no 
less than sixteen or even seventeen distinct campaigns in India. 
Of th^e, twelve are famous ; and these alo>ne we shall describe 
here. It may be noted that his zeal in the destruction of idols 
obtained for him the name of “ Iconoclast, ” or the imnge^hreahffr 
and that the plunder which he carried away fredn India vast^ 
enriched his own •country, aud made Ghazni the most beautifpl 
and the wealthiest city oi the age. 

(I.) A.D. 1001, — tn his second expedition (the 
oAthe famous twelve), he advanced as far as the Indus only, 
at th« head of 10,000 chosen horse. He defeated 1, of 
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ZiAbor, near Peshawar ; and having stormed the strong fortress 
Waihind^ on th^e Indies (fifteen unles norUi of AAtock;, he 
a^eturned to Ohaznf. * • 

[Notb. — ^The kings of the “ Ball and Horseman’* ^^asty of lAhor, who f 
were opfiosed to Mahmdd of Ghaznf, were tlie last of ^!hat dynasty. Their 
names : — (1) tFaipil Is; (^) AnandpAI ; (3) Jaipdl IL ; (4) BhfmpAh 

often called Nidar Bh4m^ or Bhfai the Dauiitlesft] ^ • 

Jaipal I., having been taken prisoger in the battle of Pesha* 
war, considered himself no longer wortfty to reign. He abdtr 
•cated in favour of Anandpal, and ascended the funeral-pile, tw 
which4ie set fire with his own hands. 

a II. Mtihmud^s third expedition, in jk. D. 1004, was 
against the Kaja of Bhera (sometimes called BhAtia) on the left 
bank of the Jbelam. 

III. His fourth wa<{ against ARiul Fath Lodi, the chief 

of Multan; on his way, he defeii^ed Anandpal of Labor, in a 
battle near Peshawar. • 

IV. Mahmud's sixth expedition (the fourth of Ahe 
twelve famous ones) in A. D. 1008-9,^ as a more importont one, 
directed against Anandpal. The latter had formed a confederacy 
of all the llajput chiefs against him, and was also aided by the 
warlike tribe of the Gakkhars ; but ho was totaUyic|^feated at * 
Waihind near Attock; though with great loss to the invading 
army. Mahmud tliefi marched to Nagarkot ('or Fort Kan^ah — 
for centuries a eelebrated hill-fortress o# the lj^imalay4Ss^*ver- 
looking the Bey ah) where he pillaged the rich Hindu temple. 

returned to Ghazni with incauMilaole wealth. ^ 

y. Ills eighth# expedition was in A. 1010. In this 
he took Multan, carrying away Abul Path as prisoner ; and he 
subsequently made a league with Anandpal of l^ahor, who had 
fled to Uchh, a town in Sind. • 

VI. His tenth expedition was in A. D. 1014, when he 
sacked the celebrated shrine of Thaneswar, betweentthe Saraswati 
and the Jamnah. 

VII. The eleventh expedition, in A.D. 101 5, a|^ears 

‘ to have be<#i disastrous. « Mahmdd endeavoured 'to penetrate into. 
Kashmir, but was compelled to retreat to Ghazni. 

• VHL* The twelfth expedition in A. D. 1018-19, was 
against Kanauj and the sacred city of MathurA or Hattra on the 
Jamnah ; it is the most fiunous of all except the last. Mahmdd 
was now determined to nenetrate into tlie heart of Hindustan. 

army consisted of 10u,000 horse, and 20,000 ibot { these were 
leathered from fill parts, of his dominions, including the recent 
•conquests which he had made in Bukb^a andrSamarkhand. He 
• maroked from Peshawar along the foot of the mountains 


» * * This has been commonly mistaken for Batinda^ on the other side of 
the Satlaj. 
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crossing tUe rivers as near to their sources as poa?^ 

sibie; and presented himself before Kanauj, This was a stately < 
city full hi incredible wesjih; and it.s kings, who often hel^^ 

^ the title of MaMr%jd Adhirdj [see Chap> I., § 83], kept a 
splendid court, Raja threw himself on the gener^ity of 

M ahmnd, who admitted him to his friend|hip, an^ amr three days 
left his city tininjurcd. ^ ^ 

From thence he advanced to Madra, sacred as the birth place 
of Krishna, which was ^ven up to the soldiers for twenty days. 
ltgr*^emplcs struck Mamnnd with admiration, and kindled in him 
^he desire to cover the barren rocks of Ghazni with ^imilar 
edifices. Hindu slaves after this were sold in the army of the 
conqueror at tworrupeos each. 

IX. Mahmdcrs thirteenth expedition in A. D. 1022 was 
directed against the liiUa of K^linjar, who had slain the R^ja 
of Kanauj for submitting to the invader in tl^ last campaign. 
The j^aj4 of K^liujar was aid%:l by Jaipal II. fson of Anandpal 
and g^Aadson of Jaipal T.J' of Labor. The latter was routed 
•in*^ great battle on the banks of the river Rahib. The result 
waA fncfc permanent occupation of Labor by a Muhammadan 
garrison, and the appointment of a viceroy of Labor by 
Mahmud. Tkis the foundatim of the Musahmn empire 
in India, t • ^ 


I, in 
into 

1024 ^^. 

received the submission of Gwalior and Kalinjar. From both 
of these places,# and especially from Kalinjar, be obtained an 
enormous amount of gold and jewels, and a great many elephants, 

, V. XII.* The sixteei^h expedition (which was luso the 
last, except a smtall and unimportant one a little later) was under- 
taken by Mahmud in A. I). 1026 — 27, against the famous temple 
of Somnath hi the ‘Gujarat peninsula. The march was long, 
inclndmg 350 miles of desert; and Mahmud made extraordinary . 
preparations for it. He passed through Multan, and thence across 
«.the desert to Auhalwara or Nahrwala thr ancient capital of Guja- 
rat [see Chap. I., § 83], whose Raja, named fled before 

Iiim. The struggle before Sbrnnith was ten*ible, and fasted 
three ^ays. The liajput princes assembled from all parts *to 
•defond their holiest shrine ; but their desperate valour was un- 
availing against the bravery and enthusiasm of Mahmud and 
this veterans. The ti*easure obtained was immense ; some of the 
Muhammadan historians say that the image of Somnath ( whi<^* ^ 
th(! Brdhmans had* olfer#l to ransom by the payment of many ^ 
erores, of gold coins), when broken by Mahmdd's own band, was * 
fmind to contain a mass of rubies and oth^ precious stones for 
•eH^eding in value the oJBTeivd ransom. « 

Mahmud had some thought of remaining for a long iimem th^ 
beai^tifol land of Gujarat; bht Was disuafied by his ministef^. • 


X. The fourteenth expeditijpi of Mahmiid 
A. 1023, was another fruitless attempt to penetrate 
Kaalfinir. « * * 

XI. Mahmiid.in bis fifteenth expedition, in A. D. 
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He inarch^ back through Sind, his army suffbrmg fceiriibie pri* 
vations. * * • 

§ 11. Mahmud died at Ghazni in A. D. I(jp0, in his sixiy-thlrdi 
rear. In his character, energy and prudence were admirably com- 
bined. «,Hi6 zeal in the cause of Islam was never-dagging ; it 
somet imes carried him into cruel excesses, but did not prevent 
his mSBTng Vriends with ihfidels (as in ^tlie ca'-es of the Kaja 
of Kanauj and the Raja' of italinjar) who could be of use to'hun* 

^ He was a skilful and enterprising cotxtn^finder in time of w jr ?- 
and in time of peace, notwithstanding extreme, avarice (which' 
was ditt^layed in his appropriating and hoarding the vast Indian* 
booty^e was a liberal patron of learning, and devoted large suma^ 
to the maintenance of a University and to the sUfiport of learned 
men. A Mosque which he founded and named the Celestial 
Bride’* was the wonder of the whole Ea^ for the splendour of ita- 
architecture and adornments. 

§ 12. On the death of Mahmdd there was a contest fare the 
throne between Muhammad and IVUs’iid, twin sons of^ultan. 
Mahmud ; the former reigned tor sev^n months, and was thfh 
deposed and blinded by Mas^ud I. This monarch made«soveraI 
inroads into India; in one of which he ‘ captured Hansi, called 
the “ virgin forti-ese,” because it had never before yielded to any 
invader. One of the Viceroys of Labor under Mas*i$d pene- 
trated as far as Denary, which he plundered. 

§ 13, The Salpiks, a Turki tribe of central Asia, now iai^aded 
Ghazni and harassed Ihe kingdom of Mas’ua. Tl<% latter wai at 
Jength totally defeated by tiiese invaders in a battle which lasted 
three days ; he tied to Labor, and ultimately gave up the whole of • 
Khurasan to the Saljuks. *He was shortly afterwards murdered 
in the year 1040. 

§ 14. After Mas’ud’s death, the (Jbaznavi kingdom fell into» 
that state of internal commotions, palace intrigues, murders^ 
and rivalries, which generally attended the decline of Asiatic 
dynasties. In process of time one province after Another waa 
» lost; till the last moiu^ch of the race had nothing lefb to Jtiza 
^•but the Fanjib. r 

The blincOduhammad Was reinstated fur a short time oh the « 
death j>f his brother Mas’dd. Maudiid, the son of Mas’dd, 4llfen- 
succeeded, and regained possession of Ghazni. Maudiid wa» 
followed by Abdur Hashid, son of the Great Mahmiid, in ^Odl 
the latter asserted his supremacy over the Fanjab} which (with 
the exception of Lahor) had again been cQnmiered by the Hindds^ 
Faxrukhzad, Ibrahim, and Mas*tid II., followed in succession.. 

last, who became king in 1098, resided chiefly at Ldhor;.^ 
§LTid h said to have carried his arms beyond 4he Ganges. Mas'dd 
was stcoeeded by Ms son Arslin ; but another son^ 

Bahrain, deposed his brother Arslan by the aid of his 
who w^»a Salidlfian princess. Bahrdm ruled long and prospo?^ 
oualy;'1but his reign was disgraced 1^ a crime tiduiA proved 
the rtdn of his race fjtee below, § Id]. Defeated by the Gn<H;ian»^ 
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^ fled towards' India, but died broken-hearted on tSe joumew. 
His son Khusraw. and bis grandson Khusraif Malik ragned hi 
Labor uiltil A. -P. H86;,wben, with tbe-latter, the race of 
Ottbiiktigin beoaine ^tinct. 


• PART IL MUHAMMAD GHOPJ AND HIS SUCCESSORS, THE 

SLAVE KINGS OF DEHLL A. D. 1193-1290. ** 

« • 

§ 15. Rise of the bouse of Ghor. § 16. The nephews of Al&-ud-dfn. 
§ 17. Table of the Muhaixfmadan Kings of Dehli to the time of Bihar. 
I 18. Muhammad Ghori. § 19. Prithvi Riji. § 20, Battle of Tha- 
iiesw&fi 4 ^§ 21. A Parallel. §^22, Completion of the conquest of Hin- 
dwotin. § 28. Death and character of Muhammad Ghori. § 24. Kutb- 

ud-din. ,§ 26, Arim. § 2ft. Altamsh. § 27. Rukn-ud-din. § 28. 

Razfah. § 29. Bahrim. § 30. Mas^tid. § 31. Nasir-ud-din. § 32. 

Balban. § 33. Revolt of Tughral in Bengal. § 34. Death of Balban. 

§ 35. Kaacfibdd. 


§^: During the Ijnndred and forty years .occupied by the 
gradual decliiife of the Ghazuavi dynasty, another kingdom had 
been rising on its ruins in the south of Afghanistan. Tha 
^^eliieflains of the hill territoiy of Gh^r, between Ghazni and 
Ilarat, had long been known as warlike and ambitious princes ; 
and one of them, Muhammad Suri, had been with great diffi- 
culty subdued by the Grer.t Mahmdd. A later prince, named 
Kutb^ud-din, itflirried the daughter of Bahram [see last section] ; 
a quarrel arose, and Bahram murdered his son-in-law. The 
result was a war in which Ala-ud-din, a brother of the murdered 
prince, took > Ghazni by storm, and gavq;it up for seven days to 
nis i^torious soldie^, by whom it was utterly sackec^; for wliich ■ 
•' ferocious revenge, his name has been handed down to posterity 
as “the Burner of the world’^fJakdasozr ^ 

§ 16. In A. D. 1173, the nephew of Ala-ud-din, named 
Ghias«^ud-din, wrested Ghazni from the hands of the Ghuzz a 
Tilrfci tribe wbn had held it for twelve years after they had turn W 
out the last of the Gbaznavi dynasty. • Ghias-ud-din placed hia 
younger brother Bhahab-nd-din (Muhammad Ghori) on the throne 
Ghazni, and hixoself returned, to Ghor. ^ 

§ 17. Muhaifhznad bin Sto, or Mubammab Gbobi (cvhose* 
early title was Sjiiaiab-iid-din, and his later name Muizz-ud-dia 
Aul Muzafj^ Uluhaminad bin Mm) was the truefennder of tie 
Mlns^lmin Empwe of India. He was the First M«hlfc«a4an 
JJangof DehB. A Table of the eucces^on of these ‘ king^ 
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Behli from Muhanipitvd Qhor! to the invasion of Babar, ia here 
^ inserted for reference. • \ % 


No. 


Name. 


Muizz-u(l-din Muhammad bin Saui (^halii£b<ud-dib, 
or Muhammad Ghori ... 

2 ^utb-ud -diu Aibak 

8 ^^Ardm Shah ... ... ... ... ^ 

4 Sliama-ud-din Altamsh ... 

5 Rukn>ud-din Firiiz Shah X. 

6 Sultdna Kaziah ... ... ••• ^ ... 

7 Muizz^ud-din Hahrdm Shdh 

8 Ald-ud-din Mas’ud Shah... 

9 Naair-ud-din Mahmud ... .« 

10 Gliias-ud'dfn Balban 

11 Muizz«ud-din Kaikubdd ... ...« 

12 Jalal-ud-din Firitz Shah II., Khllji (2ud Dynasty) 

IH Rukn-ud-din Ibrahim ... 

14 Ala-ud-din Muhammad Sh&h 

15 Shahdb-ud-din Umdr 
10 Kiitb*ud-diu Mub&rak Shdh X 

17 N4sir-ud din Kbuarau ... 

18 Giiias ud-d^u Tu|;hlak Sbib (3rd DyDa|ty) 

19 Muhammad bin Tughlak ... ... a 

20 Finiz Shah III., bin Salar Raiab .. 

21 Gbias-nd-diii Tiighlak Shah ll ... 

22 Abiibakr Sh4h ... « 

2.3 Nasir-ud-dln Muhammad Shih bin Firuz Shah 

24 Sikaodar Shah (Huraiydii) 

25 Mahmud Shall bin Muhammad Sh^h (Timiir 1403^. 

26 Nusrat Shah ; Interregnum; Mahmud restored 1^105, 

27 Daulat Kh&n Lodi 

28 Kbizr Kh4n Sayyid (4th Dynasty) 

28 Muizz-ud-din Mub4rak Shah II .. 

30 Muhammad Shah^in Farid Sb4h 

81 Alam Shah (or Ari-ud-din) 

■32 Buhrol Lodi (6th Dwasty) 

83 Sikandar bin Buhlol 

84 » Ibr4him bin Sikandar (Babar 1526) 


Date of 
Accession. 


A. D. 119# 
„ 1206 
„ 1210 - 
„ 1210 
1235 
„ 1286 
n 1239 

1! ^1241 
1248 
m5 
1287 




•„ 1290 

,, 1295 

„ 1295 

„ 1315 ' 

, 1316 

, 1320 

„ 1820 
1325 
„ 1351 

„ 1388, 

„ 1389* 

„ 1389r 

„ 1392 

„ 1392 

„ 1395 

„ H12 

„ 1414 

» 

„/l448 
„ 1450 , 

«^517 


§ 18. Muhainnied Ghori in 1175, two years after hie settle-*, 
ment in the government of Ghazni, conquered Multdn 
th» heretic Mi^ainmadans who held it ; but in the following 
^ar he was aefeated in an expedition a^tnst the pf* 

Nahrwalu. He nejtt attacked Khusrsn M^k, the last of the 
*Ghazflavis in Lahpr; and captured him by stratagem, in 1294, 
In 1191 he marched into the heart, of HindusUn, and sustain^ 
a crushW defeat from the Chohan B^ut Chap/ 1., 

Ajnjir, at Thanpswar. is soinefwua 

• battle of Naraia. 
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§ 19. Prithvi JJaja, or Rai Pithaurn, rep^sented the 
of Rajpiit#cluva]rjr : and has always been one of the favourite 
heroes of the Hindus His «iother was’ a Tuar liajpdt Princess 
of Dehli ; his father was Somes war, an heir of the Chohans of 
Ajmlr. , Jaichand, Raja of Kanauj, was his cousin, being fiie son 
of another Tuar Princess, sister of P«ithvi*s mother: Prithvi 
hoii^ever, notwithstanding the opposition of Jaichand, naff suc- 
ceeded to the two thrones of Dehli and Ajinir. PI is praises are sung 
th e poems of Chand%Eardai, his devoted admirer and friend. 

« § 20. Prithvi Raja, after he had defeated Muhammad Ghori 
at 'the first battle of Thaneswar, endeavoured to provide aigainst 
the recurrence of the danger by forming a confederacy of the 
Rajput princes ; Snd it is said that he was accompanied in the 
next campaign by the forces of no less than a hundred and forty 
Rajas.' The contests beiiiveen the two cousins. Prithvi of Ajmir 
and Dehli, and Jaichand of Kanauj, had undoubtedly weakened 
the HEiyus ; and when, in the following year (1193) they again 
Mmiammad Ghori on ^tbe same "battle- fiehl of Thaneswar, 
they were utterly routed, t Prithvi Raja was captured and put 
to deatlf ; and the Musalman power was firmly established by 
this one battle. 

r § 21. Ai^ interesting parallel may be drawn between the 
battle of Thaneswar, and the battle of Hastings which established 
the Norman power in England. The respective characters of 
Muh|iminad Ghori aneV of Prithvi Raja in the,.one contest, and 
those of WilHaifi the Conqueror and Harold the Saxon in the 
other, are by no means dissimilar. Domestic dissensions, the«. 
duarrels between Harold and his brotl^er Tostig, had weakened 
toe Saxons ; just as the fights between Ajmir and Kanauj had 
weakened the Hindus. The Muhammadan troops were animated 
by a fiery reli^ous entliusiaf-m, and their leader believed he was 
recovering the Conquered possessions of his great precursor, 
Mahmud of Ghazni; just as William the Norman carried with 
him the sacred banner of the Pope, andrregarded the Saxon as the 
usurps who had broken his oath and supplanted the rightful heir 
of Edward the Confessor. And lastly, the numeroi^ hosts of % 
toe bjjwc Rajputs were unable to stand agflinst the hardy anddisci- 
plineo^veterans of Muhamra*^ ; just as the chivalrous devotion 
of the Saxons availed nothing against the coolness and steadfiiess 
of William's practised soldiers and the consummate military skilt 
of their leader. 

§ 22. Muhammad Ghori returned borne after the battle oF 
Thaneswar, leaving his Lieutenant Kutb-ud-dln <(who had beto ^ 
a slave and who ulgmately succeeded to the throne) as Viceroy*; '' 
Kuib-ud-din conquered Imrat and Dehli in his master’s absence ; , 
and the next year (1194) Muhammad Ghori returned to Hindus- 
tarn He advanced on Kanauj ; and totally defeated Jaichand, 
th^ former enemy of Prithvi, at Cbandrawar in lihe Doah^ He 
toeti again departed to his dominions west of toe Indus, leaving' 
JKiitb-iid-din to consolidate his conquests. « 
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§ 23. 'Alrteen years later, Muhammad again entered the 
. Paujab ; Tvhen he %as assassinated in his own camp by a band of 
• Oatkhars [see § 10], in 1205. His ^iaracter«^8 thatt)f ‘*a SoU 
-dier of fortune” ; a tough and obstinate motintaineer, whom no 
vicissitudes of fortune could daunt and no defeats could dismay. 
As a klhg, it was expected of him in that turbulent age that lie 
slioulck’j^^ht au(f concj[ifhr«and injure his neighbours to the best 
^f his abilities ; and he. appears to have ahted up to this notiofi of 
his kingly duties all his life, in a calm and determined way. Mah- 
mud, Prince of Bust, was the nephew and successor of MuhSHP?^ 
mad Ghori ; hut beyond the fact of his conferring the emblemit 
of re^ dignity on the imperial viceroys at the death of Muham- 
mad, tie has no further connexion with Indian lystory. 

§ 24. Second King, A.D. 1206 — 1210. — KuTB-un-niN Aibak, 
znentioiiod above, succeeded as king of Dehli. Three other 
slaves and lieutenants of Muh^mlmad Gifiori succeeded to other 
parts of his dominions, viz., Taj-iid-din llditz at Ghazni, Nasir- 
ud-din Kuhachah in Multan and Si‘n<^ and Muhammad iMthtUir 
Khilji ill Bihiir and Bengal. Kutb-ud-diii had already consaii- 
dated Lis kingdom whilsi acting as vicCroy for Aluhamma^ Ghori 
at Dehli and Labor. No im])ortant events happened after his 
actual accession, except a successful campaign against Ilduz. In 
this canqiaign he took Ghazni, but almost immediately evacuated * 
it. ^ " 

§ 25. Third Kin^, A, — Aram succeeded his father 

Aibak; but witlfin a year was deposed Iff Altim^ish, formeiiy a 
slave, and now a sun-in-law of the late king. 

• § 26. Fourth King, A.D.\2\ 0 — 1 235. — 8baras-ud -din Altamsh# 

was the greatest of the ^lave Kings, llduz, king of Ghazni, 
was driven into ITindustfin by the lung of Khwarizm ; and was 
captured and thrown into prison by Altnmsli. N^t long after, 
the king of Khwarizm, himself overpowered by the Mughul 
hordes under Chaiigiz endeavoured to establish himself 

in Hindustan, but was fol^d to take refuge in J^ind. Subse- 
quently Kubachah, kiu^ oflSind, was defeated by Altamsli ; he 
drowned himself at Bnakkar, and Altamsh annexed his ^omi- 

^ions. The%ictorious Suljtan forcibly asserted his supremacy over « 
the Khilji chiefs in Biliar and Bengal ; and occupied the 
his rewgn in subduing those portions of the country (llantambhor, 
Gwaliar, Bhilsa, Upain, &c.) wliich bad remained independ^it, or 
having been conquct-cd, had revolted. Before his death He was 
lord of all Hindustan, the excci>tion of some few isolated 
portions. 

• ^During this rdign Chahar-Deva, Raja of Narwar, was acknow- 
ledged by the Raj’pdts as Mahardjd Ad^irdj, ‘He endeavour^, 
but uasuccessfully, to maintain his position against Altamsh ; but 
was at length compelled to confess the supremacy of the 

Thu' Tat&r loafer was one of the greatest conquerors of the world. 
Hjb overran all Asia ; but was fortunately diverted from attempting the 
•conquest of India. Babar'a mother was a descendant of hi» tribe. 
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laiitev'. Altamsh obtaiiied reeognition from the KhaliiT of Ba^lf 
•dad^an import&nt eVeDt in the history of a Muhaitiinadan • 
kingdom.* ^ 

§ 27. Fifth A, D. 1235-1236.— RuKn-tn-piM Firuz 

Bhdh succeeded his father ; his reign of six months was dkgraced 
by hfe' debaucheries. There were several cq^litions of nobles, 
organized to defeat th^ intrigues of the Queen-inotheti'’**Hukn- 
iid-dfn was deposed by Ins sister, ^ho had originally been nom- 
--inat ed to the empire Altamsh. 

§28. Sixth reign^ d.D. 1236-1239. — Raztar, called on her * 
*coins Sultdn (in the masculine gender) justified herfather’s^choice, 
by the display of very considerable ability in establishing her 
power, notwiihMnding the opposition of the Vazir and many of 
the prOTincial governors. The drawback of her sex, however, 
presented itself at the height of her prosperity. She displayed 
a scandalous partiality tor an Abyssinian slave in the court, which 
gav9 extreme offence to the Turk! nobles. Al^niah, the gover- 
nor Sarhind, rebelled^ the Abyssinian was killed in the 
Vfrttle that followed, and Raziah was transferred to the zandna of 
the conqueror. Altdni^ now advanced on Dehli, but was 
defeated and put to death, together with the Empress, by the 
nobles, who set up the brother of the latter, named Bahram. 

§ 29. ^ Seventh King^ A*D, 1239-1241. — The reign of Muizz- 
ud-din Bahram Shah, brother of Raziah, aggjn proved the correct- 
ness of Altanish's estimate of the characters of bis own sons. 
Hc^was a violAit man* and showed so much severity in putting 
-down two conspiracies, that the army (which had been seqt • 

* to repress an inroad of theJMugbnls who had captured Labor) 
i?evoi'ted. Under the command of the'Vazir, the troops marched 
back to DehH, captured the city and murdered the Sultan. 

§ 30. Eighth Kiug^ Ajfi' ^24i-1246. — The reign of Ala- 
dd-dhi Mas'ub, son of Rukn-ud-din Firuz, and grandson of 
Altamsh, is chiedy remarkable for ^n invasion of Sind by the 
Mughuls*, “who, however, withdr||r without fighting. The 
Bul^n, at first apparently a youth or an^table character, appears y 
to ha^e contracted licentious habits at the time of tins campaign., * 
Oreat disorders at length arose ; the nobles invited T^asir-ud-din 
jli^|!n^ud to assume the tiapa, and the Sultan jras thrown into 
prinoti' where he died, “ 

§ . Ninth king, A.D. 1246-1265. — Nasir-ud-din Mahi^Iud 

fiUOeOeded his nephew Mas'dd. He was the second sou of Altamsh 
of Strtt name ; his elder brother of 4he same name having died 
whilst governing Bihar and Bengal. He appeaj^ to have led a 
'f^ittitous and secluded life. Devoted to the occupation of tnm* 
scribing the Kuran, he eesigned the affairs of State to his Vazir, 
Ulugh KhAn, better known by hts imperial title of ^Ihias-^d-'dinT 
Balban. The formidable Hindii Raja Chahar-Deva, mentioned 


^ Many historians give an account of on invasion of Ben^ by the 
llughnls in this reign ; bat recent researches prove that no such invaafoir 
Zook place. 
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above, was'subjuga4«d in this reign; his fort of *Nai*wir w|is 
taken, and many other minor HLndu^ States <Were reduced > ,to 
'^submission. The Mughuls, who l^d eptet^^ .Mulpiii, w^re 
successfully opposed. jS. quarrel occurred at one time between 
the SuUan^nd liis faithful Vazir Balban; the latter was ordered 
to retire*to his private estates, but was soon restored to,pow;er t^y 
his maaNr^i^who could doHothing without him. 

§ 32. Tenth Kim, il. />.•! 265-1 287.— Mahmdd dying with- 
out heirs, the powerful Vazir Ghias-ud-di|j^ Balban (a son-rin-liljg,^,, 
*of the great Altamsh) peaceably took possession of the throne. 
The first use he made of his power was to endeavour to destroy ** 
the intfuence of the Tiirki nobles (of whom he had himself been 
one) ; Vho, to the number of forty, formerly slaves of Altamsh, 
had formed a sort of military oligarchy for mutual protection and 
aggrandisement. The king now did his best to cut ofi all .these, 
his former associates, including many of ms near relations. He 
instituted many severe and tyrannical laws. Further to secure 
his position, he organized a searching ^nd all-pervading ^stem t. 
of espionage; and having brought hi^ army to a high state ^ 
efficiency, seems, under the same inspiration, to have determined 
not to venture far away from his capital. He put down with 
a strong hand the outrages of the hlewatis, who had been carry*- 
ing on their plundering even in the streets of Dehli. * r 

§ 33. His unsparii^ rigour secured the peace of his dominions 
throughout bis long reign ; the only important disturbance being 
a serious revolt of’Tughral, the Governor of Bengil, who assdib* 
ed the style and titles of an independent king, and succeeded in 
defeating two several armies sent to subdue him. At length the « 
Sultan marched against hiiti in person ; and one of his command- 


ers, coming upon the forces of the rebels somewhat unexpectedly,, 
in a dashing spirit of chivalry, though at the head of only forty 
troopers, entered their camp at headlong speed, and struck panic 
into his adversaries by his very rashness. In the precipitate 
fiight which ensued, Tughral was captured and slain* ;*and Beugal 
was confided to the ca^ of Bugl^ Khan, the eecQtud aon of .the 
^ultan. f 

§ 34. Baffian at length died at the age of eighty, of a broken * 
heart, caused by the loss of the heir- apparent, Muhammadif^Se 
Govefhor of Mm tan, who fell bravely fighting against the Mug- 
hulS. Owing to the disorganization of the neighbouring kin^oms 
by the inroad of these fierce invaders, Baiba ivs court gave refuge 
to an imiuense gathering ^f illustrious exiles, including no less 
thai» fifteen sovereign princes. Amongst these exiles were manjr 
dhkbrated literary men, of whom Amir Khusrau, the Feraii^ 
poet, was the most famous ffee | 101]. « 

^ § 35T Mleventh King, A,u, 1287-1290,. — Muizz-ud-din 
BAD, the son of Bughfa Khan of Bengal, was elevated to the 
throne op the death of his grandfiither. Balbau had hqpioreii 
Bu^hra ".Khin himself to come to Dehli to be nominate, d,a<9 
^VLOdjWpx; bnt .on his refusal to leA^e Bengal, the old fdujg 
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had nominated Knusrau (the son of the deceased 
Muhammad) as «his heif« On the d^^ith Balban, the party in» 
power at Dehli procured the accession of Kaikubad, to avoid the 
horrors of a civil war between Bughra Khan and Kai Khusrau 
and the two latter seem to have acquiesced in th# settlements 
Bughr^ Khan governing in Bengal, and»Kai Khusrau at L&hor. 

• The young king soon gave wajr, to dissipation, anoieU under 
the guidance of an ambitious minister named Nazim-ud-din, who 
to secure the^ ^^l^one for himself. He at first intrigued, 
with Kai Khusrau ; but soon procured the assassination of the 
latter as a dangerous rival. He next attacked the NauaMuslim 
(converted) Moghuls who at this time formed an in^ortaut 
element in the body politic at Dehli ; and got them put to death, 
one after another. He next endea\Wred to sow distrust between 
the king and his fatheiii; and actually induced the former to lead 
an army towards Bengal. When the armies met, the natural 
a£f between the fatjjcr and son caused a reconciliation, and 
^ustrated tbe designs of the ambitious Yazir ; and the latter was 
shortly afterwards poisoned. Jalal-ud-din Khilji, Governor of 
Samaua, became Vazir and succeeded to all the old influence of 
Nazim -ud-din. He employed his power, however, more eflectually ; 
for he got possession of the person of the young heir- apparent, 
and then caused the assassination of the king who had already 
become paralysed. Thus ended the dynasty of the Slaves of the 
Sultans of Gj^or. t • 



PART III. THE KHIUI DYNA^IT. A. D. 12&0-I1320. 

§ 36. Origin of the Khiljis, § 37. Jalal-ud-din Kliiljf. § 38. Sicli 
Maul4. § 39. Campaigns of Ala-ud-din in the Dakhin. § 40. Murder 
of Jallil-ud-din. § 41, Ibrahim. § 42 Accession of Alii-ud-diu. § 43. 
Summary of his reign. § 44. Various revolts. § 45, The Mugliuls, 
§ 4|. itlalik R6fur. § 47. Dcwil Devi. § 48. Malik Kafur’s successes 
Dakliin. 49. Death of Altf^ud-diii. § 50. His cl|pacter* § 61. < 
§ 62. Mubarak, § 53. Khusrau.^ 

§ 36 . The Khiljis were a Tiirki tribe ; but they hacf Ijeen 
lon^ettled amongst the Afghans between iSiwistau and India, 
and were commonly reckoned as Afghans or Pathans. 

§ 87 . Twelfth King^ A. D,l2d0 — JS9^6, — Jai,al-17d-dtn Finiz 
Shah, the head of the Khilji tribe, was th^ chief of thtf old 
Ghaznavi or Ghorian party ; whose principal rivals were the 
Turk! adherents of thft family of Balban. Tlie latter pajty ha4 
rallied around the young prince, son of Kaikubdd, whom they had 
endeavoured to make king under the title of Shams-ud-din. 
Jalal-ud-din frustrated their attempts by 8eizu% tins y^ipth, who 
was made away with after about three months ; and subsequently, 
in the second year of his reign, he totally routed a formidable 
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levy of this party, and captured Malik Cht^d, the nephew of Balbaa ' 
. and the chief of the faction. He displtwed extri^rdinary clemency 
in his treatment of the defi^ted rebels ; and i^oughout the rest 
of his reign, the mildness of his administration was so extreme, 
that eyen*!t*obbers and other evildoers escaped their just punish- 
ment, and many) disord^'s appear to have arisen in consequence. 

§ aS, * The single exertion to this {^eble lenity was an un- 
fortunate one ; for a Darwesh named Sidi Mania, of high repute 
for sanctity, was put to death in the royal presence, 
some conspirators had plotted to put him on the throne ; and 
his (%ing curse had a strong effect on the superstitious minds of 
the i^ople. A dreadful whirlwind happened to arise just after 
the execution ; the following year was one of famine ; and these 
misfortunes, together with the miserable end of the king and the 
exclusion of his family from the throne,^ere all ascribed to the 
retributive action of the Sidi’s curse. 

§ 39. With the exception of an expedition of the Sultlin to- 
Raiitambhor in 1290, and of an inroad of the Mughuls in 12^, 
—checked by Jalal-ud-din, and the tprisoners treated with his 
usual forbearance — the chief interest of this reign centrCk in the 
campaigns of Ala-ud-din, the king’s ferocious nephew and suc- 
cessor. He successfully invaded the Dakhin ; marcl^ng from his • 
Government of Oudh, he passed through Hichpur ana attacked 
Deogiri (now Daulatabad) the capital of Ramdeo, king of Maha- 
rashtra. The E^ija was compelled to si^mit, to cede IlicJ^pur, 
and to pay an enormous tribute ; and Ala-ud-diit then returiied 
• to Malwah. 

§ 40.^ He now marchgd towards Dehli ; pretending friendship* 
he induSd the king to come out and meet him with a small retinue ; 
and the poor old man whs assassinated at the moment of clasping 
the hands of his treacherous nephevj. 

§ 41. Thirteenth King^ A.D, 1295. — Kuku-ud-diii Ibrahim, a 
younger son of Jalahud-din, and an infant, was hagtily setup by 
the Queen -mother on the assassination of his father ; the elder 
son, Arkali Khan, beifig absent in his governorship of A^ltan. 
<fhe boy-S#ltau had to See, on the approach of AIa-ud-dm^|w the 
protection of his brothef at Multan, and his reign is histongaJly^ 
mcj;jBly a nominal one. -0^ 

.§ 42. Fourteenth King^ A. D. 1295 — 1315. — The ferocious 
AnA-uD-niN, secure in. the command of a veteran army an* of the 
immense treasures which he had brought from the Dakhin^ 
assumed the insignia of loyalty in his camp immediately after the 
nlhrder of Jalak-ud-din. Ho distributed enormous largesses te 
file nobles and populace of Hehli ; and having by an artifice 
obtajped possession of the persona 01 ** the Queen Dowager and 
her two sons, he cruelly put them to death in cold blood. 

§ 43. The events of this long reign were of the ordinary 
ch^acter — instirrections generally put down with sanguinary 
severity ; invasions of Mughuls ; and the successes of a victoflou£$ 
genial, Malik Naib Kafur. 
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S 44. The final conquest of Gujarat was efieoted in A. D, 1 297. 
Some of the troops returi^ng from this campaign mutinied; their, 
wives ana chUdr^ yere n^ssaored^b^r the king, and ultimatelj 
the rebels themselves were captured and skin. In 1299, an 
attempt was. made on the kind's life by hianephewt Prince Splaimaii, 
whilst on a hunting expedition. The jprjnce, jbelievi pg th at. Ms 
imcle was dead, hurned^to the camp and proclaimed hiniTOPvking ; 
but Ala*ud-diu recovered from his wounds, and presented himself 
^_to tim army, by whom l^e^was received wth joy. Sulaiman was 
executed for his treason ; and a similar fate subsequently befell * 
Swo other rebellious nephews. Another even more 8eriou%rev0ilt 
Jbappened, whilst the Smtan was engaged in the siege of K^tam- 
bhor ; ,^a turbulent^man named liaji IVIaula succeeded in getting 
possession of the royal palace at Dehli, and, absolutely elevateds 
puppet king, in the shane of a descendant of All, who, however, 
only enjoyed the doubtfiu dignity for a few days, fur which he 
paid /.he forfeit of his head. 

§ 46 ^ As the leading objbct of the Mughuls in their expedi- 
ti0bs was usually merely plunder, it was seldom that they left. any 
record of their raids over the devoted lands beyond the devasta- 
tion which marked their track. In the case of Kwajah Kutlugh, 

, however, who pushed his forces up to the walls of Dehli, in A. JD. 
1298, to be^defeated at last by Ala-ucl-din, the horde over which 
he ruled seems to have contemplated a more 4 )ermanent occupancy 
of southern soil, and tc) have established temporary heud-quartei*s 
at Ghazni. Aki-ud-din defeated Jiutlugh, mainly tlirough the 
skill of his general Zafar Khan ; whom, liow^cvcr, he basely mlowcd» 
4o be cut od'by the Mughuls at the close of the battle. 

§ 46. In A. D. 1300, Ala-ud-din c*oiiqaered the stftng fort 
of Jiantambhor ; and the still more celebrated one of Chitor .some 
three years later. About thjs period the Mughuls ceased their 
incursions for a long time; and the Emperor now turned hia 
attention to the 8outh of India. An expedition was sent into the 
Dakhia uudeb Malik Kafur, who brought the Kaja ol Deogiria 
captive to Dehli. ^ 

§ 4^ A romantic episode of one of these campaigns is very 
famous. Dewal Devi, the daughter of tke iiaja of Cnijarat, w&' ‘ 
ren&SK^d as the most beaut^'ul damsel in India : jand the honour 
of her band had been so eagerly sought iur by the Hindu princes, 
that acmies had been set in motion on her .account. By change, 
ahe and all her escort were captured by the Imperial army : 
she was sent to Dehli, and there she found her own mother Kamala 
Devi established as the 6iivourite Queen in the Eipperor's paLaee. 

It was not long before the young heir-apparent, Khizr Khan, sa^ * 
and appreciated her charms. The love was mutual; and 
though the Emperor was at first angry, he at length cousSnted 
to the match, and the young lovers were married^ in due 
form. The story of their loves has been made the subject of ^a 
beautiful, though rather lengthy Fersian poem by Amir Khusra^ 
The interest in her tale is, however, sadly shaken by 
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ifielanchol^ after-fate, tbe penalij of her extraordllfary beaufy. As 
• a widow, she was fbrcibjy married to the two succeeding Sultans, 
otie after the other; the \>ne belMg lirother and tnur- 
•derer of her husband, the other the bnse-bom usurper Khusrau. 

J 481. Malik Kafdr continued his victorious expeditions into 
theD^khiji. Four times marched thither, — in 1306, 1309, 1310, 
and in 1312; and surpa^i^d even his jiuccessful master in the 
amount of glory and ’spoil which"* he there acquired. He suc- 
cessively conquered Maharashtra, Teliri|fihiah (taking the ajt'*ong«^ 
fort of Warangal after a siege of some months) Oarnata, an^ 
MalaMr as far as Cape Comorin. Having carried the arms of 
the Smperor of Dehli throughout the Indian peninsula, he 
began to intrigue against his master, and it Ts more than sus- 
pected that he hastened his death by poison.* 

§ 49. Ala-ud-din's mind and his bocy^ were now failing under 
the induence of habitual intemperance. He became jealous 
of every one ; imprisoned his quec^ and bis two eldest* sons, 
and caused bis brother Alaf Khsin, and his great general A^' 
Kb4n to be murdered. Rebellions •broke out; and in the 


midst of these Ala-ud-din died in 1317. 


§ 60. Ala-ud-din was not without genius, and bis military 
skill was undoubted; but his want of mental dij^pinline and . 
judgment led him into the wildest^ schemes. He sometimes 
contemplated proclakning himself, as Muhammad had done, the 
Prophet of a new. religion ; at other tiines«lie aimed at the ^on- 
quest of the world, and assumed the tii-le of the%ccond Alexan- 
•der, which may still be seen on some of his coins. He was, 
however^ in his more s^ber sclieuies, residute and energetic f 
and his reign is an instance of the success of vigour, even in 
the worst and most tyrannical despotisms. 

§ 51. Fifteenth King, A.D, 1345. — A child flamed Shahab- 
ud-din Umar was set up for a §hort time as a puppet king by 
the great commander, the eunuch Malik Kafdr^ The latter, 
however, was almost immediately assassinated by some Pdiks 
-(irregular soldiery) ; awd as he had already blinded Khizr Khan, 
«^^e rightful heir, another brother named Mubarak wai^made 
regent for Umar. Mub4!l*ak soon murdered KTiizi* Khan, hlm^d * 
Um^r, and traneferred the crown to his own brow. 0^^ 


£ 52. Sixteenth Kingy A,D. 1316-1320. — Kutb-ud-din Muba- 
BAK Shah gave himself up to nil kinds of dobaucher)*; and 
resigned the command of the State to his Vazir, Khunrau Khdn, 
•a man who was originally a slave, and a Hindu of the lowest 
^esCSte. Ehusrai\ conquered Malabar in 1319: and on his re- 
to Dehli, personally superintended t^e murder of fhe 
• kitig.^ He ascended the throne amid *an indiscrintinate massa- 
of all prominent adherents of the old Muhammadan 
dyOasty. 

§ 53. Seventeenth King, A. D, 1320. — The accession of Nasir- 
ud-din Khusbad Kham signalised a transient eclipse of Muslim 
- |]irOstige in India. He took the Princess Dewal Dcvi into bis 
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\ own seraglio, and distributed other Muhammadan women to 
• infidel ’ masters, By liis^^style and titles he seems outwardly to 
liave professed Islain * but thr Muhamnfadan historians are pathe- 
tic in their accounts of the indignities inflicted on their religion by 
him. Had he been a man of good birth — one whom the^Hindd 
Princes could have acknowledged as MahdraM Adhirdj—^ihe 
-danger to the Muhammadan power mi^ht have been greSl. '^As it 
the Hindus themselves did not sj^'pathise with this unclean 
f^ariah ; who was soon ir* his turn defeated and put to death by 
OhizVBeg Tugblak, the Governor of Daibalpiir in the Panjab. 


PART rv. THE" DYNASTY OF TOGHLAK. A. D. 1820— 1412 . 

§ 64. Ghi&s-ud-din Tiighlak. § 55. Muhammad bin Tiighlak. § 56. 
Dismtegration of the DdhU Kmpire. § 57. Muhamm.ad's insane 
projec^Js. § 58. His forced currency. § 59. Finiz Sliab. § 60 Events 
of his reign. § 61. His puVilic buildings. § 62. Ilis sons. § 63. 
{rtiilis-ud-diQ Tughlak II. ^ § 64. Ahubsikr. § 65. Ntlsir-ud-din 

Mubammud. § C6. Ilum&yun bin Tughlak. § 67. Mnhmiid biu 

Muhammad. § 68. The invasion of Timdr. § 69. Restoration of 

oMahiniid. ^70 Huarat Sb4h. 

§ 54. Eighteenth King^ A»D, 1320 — 1325 The accession of 
Ghias-ud-din Tughlak Shah brings ns to the fourth epoch of the 
«arly MuharnmCdaii history [«<*c § 1]. He belonged to a Tiirki 
family. He at first atfectod some reluctance in accepting the 
cracant throne. Jlis rule was inaugurated by wise regulations 
tending to the relief and well-being of the cultivators of the soil ; 
and most of bis acts appear to have been of a benevolent and just 
character. In.an expedition, to Bengfil in A. D, 1324, he received 
the submission of Shahab-ud-din Biighm Shah and carried his 
turbulent brother, Bahadilr Shah, of Eastef-n Bengal (the territory 
of Simargam^), captive to Dolili [see § 86], The heir-apparent, 
Fakr-nd-di'n JiinH or Ulugli Khan, who had led two expeditions into 
the Di^khin (the last one having been brilliantly successful), was le% 
• as VieWoy of Dclili. When Ins father,- the old M tan, retiiruea 
5]?^?S^*:nph from Bengal in Q^^mpany with liis favoupte son, Ulugh 
Khan received them near Dehli in a wooden pavilion which 
^as cunningly devi.sed to fall and crush its occupants. Ulujh 
Khan contrived to be absent at the time of the catastrophe which 
.killed his futlier and brother. c 

In an inscni)tiQn quoted by Ibn Batutah, this monarch declanod 
that he had encountered tlie 'Tatars on twenty-nine occasions and ' 
•defeated them. * f 

§ 55. Nineteenth King^ A,D, 1325 — 1351. — Ulugh Kharf suc- 
ceeded under the title of Muhammad bin Tughlak; and in spite 
of the fact that his crmdties made him hated and feared by all, he 
Teigned for twenty-seven years. He was an able man, generous 
;(o profusion, an accomplished scholar, abstinent, a stern defender 
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of bis fakBtf and tbe most experienced general of his day. AgainBt^^ 
these many merits had to be set a de^rminati^n which he^tated^ 
at no means in the compassing of his^wn einlsf a ferocity possibly 
inherited from the desert trib^ which eonld conceive no punish- 
meiit effectual but death, combined with a perversion of intellect 
which hiduced hjin to allow despotism to i*nn into insane fury 
at any sign of oppositibm to his will. His mind was cast to 
know no mercy or compalliibn as adjudge, *and he was led t<f calriy 
out his best intentioned measures with an/^tter disregard of human ^ 
suifering ; tis instanced in the transportation, in some cases*^ with 
brutal violence, of the inodensivo citizens of Dehli in a masS*^ 

< <br tffe mere pui*posc of filling his newly-created city of Deogiri* 

§ 86. At first, his dominions were more extensive than any 
that had been possessed by any of his predecessors ; but they 
were utterly incoherent, and the empire fell to pieces during 
his reign. The causes of the dissohi^on of the empire are to 
be sought for — (1) in the lukewarm loyalty of governors oii pro- 
vinces, now that the tie of natioiJality (so efiective formerly 
among the ruling classes under the Turk! dynasties) btla 
disappeared amid the dissensions of flie Tiirkis and the»Khiljis 
(2) in the extent of the empire and the fact of the Sultan 
generally having to command his own annies — for though he waa ^ 
usually victorious, the very fact of his absence in ifistant parta 
encourage.d the disafTected elsewhere; (3) in the state of the 
roads and the general insecurity of the country. A rebellion 
in Bengal in 1346 ivas completely successfid ; th) Sultan's 6krly 
triumph, Waraiigal (which he had re-named Sultaiipur) reverted 
*to its ancient name iu the hands of other masters; Deogiii^ 
his chosen capital, subinilited to Hasan Gango, the founder of a 
new race of kings, the Bahmani dynasty of Kalbargah, who were 
destined to play a prominent part in the history of the country 
[see Chap. IV,, § 8] ; and finally Atuhammad bin Tughlak, the 
owner of so many kingdoms, died miserably of a fever near^ 
Tatta, on the lower Indus — and his nephew and stibcessor, with 
the army, bad soime difficulty in getting back to Dehli. 

§57. Muhammad ttad at one time iptended to invade ]^sia; 
his va8t army was disbanded after the consumption^ of jdl 
his treasures. He then projected the conquest of Chino^ilrti^ 
was* to replenish his coders. A hundred thousand men march- 
ed across the Himalayas; but attacked by the mountaineers 
and tlie Chinese, and worn out with fatigue and famine, hardly 
a man returned ^ 

§ 58. In order to meet all these expenses, he attempted txi’ 
•iD^&oduce brass* medals instead of money ; imitating the paper«« 
currency of China, of which he had beam. The r^ult, howevhr. 


* Of two men, one bedridden and the other blind, who were found by 
the king's servants lagging behind m Dehli, the former was projected from 
a catapult ; the latter was dragged by the feet to Deogiri, a ten m^s^ joqr- 
ivey--at the end of which only one leg was remaining to rej^reseht 
aumrtunate wretch. 
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I was an uttor failure, whicli increased his own povefly and thp 
^ euSermgs of the ^people. He also attempted on his coins lo 
remedy the defieliency of his title tathecrQwn, by substituting • 
for his own name fiiat or an Egyptian scion of the AbbasldS 
Khalift who was already dead. 

§ 60, Twentieth King^ A. D. 1351-1386. — ^Finua SepAi, the 
nephew of the late king, succeeded Ksfajah-i Jah4n, the 

mmister in charge of Ikehli, believingfa report of the death of 
Firua, had set up a supposititious son of M uhammad bin Tu^h* 
lak on the arrival bi Firdz, he paid for his mistake witfai 
lis life. Firuz appears to have been a very weak character,, 
addicted to wine, devoted to the chase, credulous, but a&iiab]g|^ 
and merciful to an. extent that in less quiet times ny^ghtr hoae 
proved disastrous. 

§ 60. After two unskilfully-conducted campaigns in Bengal, 
he acknowledged the iitdependence of that province, and also of 
the Dakhin. He had successively two very able Vazirs, father 
and sW, both called Khan-i-Jahau, Hindus of Tclingenah ; and for 
the greater part of liis reign he resigned all administrative func- 
tions to^ these men and devoted himself to the^exercise of his^ 
taste for building, canal-making, and the like. 

§ 61. Firuz Bli^h’s speciality was the construction and repair 
* of public« s^oiks ; and the amount executed under his orders, 
though doubtless exaggerated by the historians, was certainly 
very large. His most important work was fnc construction pf a 
doi^le system />£ can«ls for the supply of his «iew city of Hisar 
Ffrdzah, the headwaters of which were drawn both from the 
^Jamnnh and the ISatlaj ; the former branch is still used. ' 

g 62. Three of the sons of Firuz»Shab — mz., Fath Klian, 
Zafar Kh&n and Nasir-ud-dfn Mumarnmad bin Firuz — were suc- 
oeasively associated with him in the sovereignty, and their names 
appear with his on the eoins.^ The last-named was compelled to 
dee f^m the metropolis by two of his cousins ; who proclaimed 
that the SuU6n had abdicated in favour of bis grandson Ghis- 
ud-din, the son of the deceased Fath Kbao.j^ In the d^Uowing 
year Firuz Shdh died. ^ 

, § Twenty-first King^ A, D, 138^. — GmAs-U]}6BiN Tdo|*^ 

n., immediately op the death of Firuz, assumed the fuB 
of royalty ; and endeavoured to capture the fugitive 
Huhiupiuad bin firdz. Muhammad escaped to Nagarkot ; and 
the young Sultan was content to igive himself up to unbridled 
dissipation in the capital, leaving the mani^ement of his kin^im 
to hw ministers. One of these, named^ Bukn Chand, the Haib 
Yazir, put forward Abdbakr Shah, the son of Zafar Khdn,^ as^a< 
dalment fer the throne.; and Togblak Slmh, in attempting te 
escape from bis palace towards the Jamnah, was overtaken and 
killed*, 

$ M. Twenfy-^eeemi King^ A. JD. 1889*— On the aeoeision ef 
AaimAvabia 3^v Khin^ his prime-minieter Bukn Ohand began 
to intrigue agebist him; but a oonfedern^ of nobles atttobed ^ 
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to th« house of Tiiglilak soon put the traachennis Vwfr to death. 
Mfjtuunmad Sh^ ctuno out fKun Kagarket to aslert Ul ova 
olainnt ; was Unsuccessfill in seTferal campatos ; ^nf beinn at last 
joined Islam Shah, a very powelftii noble Ca memtrar of the 
A asociatioa called “ the Blafves of Finis SliAh”), he sucoeeded in 
ousting Abfibskf, whA. died to prison at Mirat. ““««««•«» »** 
S 83. lS89--18?2.-.]SrAna.ro.nw 

Murammas bin Firns Shah reiji^ed three years, during which he 
aujipressed a rebellion of the of EtawaJf, and destroyed hifk 
fort. TslAm KhAn, himself a converted Hindii, was put to <i^th m 
the ftlse ^tsmony of his own nephew, an unconverted Hindd- and 
KwAjah ^nOiAn (afterwards the founder of the powerful dynasty of 
Jaunpur) was made Vaair. In the following year tffe SultAn died 
XT ^ Kit^, A. 1892 — llumAydn, the son of 

^H8l^-ud-dIn Muhaminad, succeeded his fa^er ; but died after a 

brief reign of forty-five days. ^ 

§ 67. TwMty~^h Kinf^. A. D. 189^I412,_Mahmod bto 
Miihammail Shah was perhaps the most insiguihcant of all the 
feeble successors of Firua SbAh. Insurrcrfstions soon sprang no 
on air sides, resulting in the loss of whole provineos, which%ow 
formed independent kingdoms. Prominent among these was 
Jaunpur in Bengal, where MahmAd’s own Vaair, KwAiah JdiAii. 
founded a powerful monarchy. Zaiar KhAn followed his Ixai^ 
«le in Gnjarut, under th% title of Mnzafl&i- ShAh : DilAwar KhAn 
in Malwah, and others elsewhere. In A. D. 1894, Nnsrat KhAn. 
a son of lath Khan, and grandson of Firdz, was® proclaimed 
buyun by some powerful nobles in opposition to Mabmdd; and 
remain^ for about three years in possession of the new capital of 
i iriizabad, Mahmud retamiAg possession of Dehli. At l^gth a 
powerful nobleman named Mafld IkbAl KhAn, having decrfved 
and ruin^Nusrat KhAn, got possession qf the person ofMahmdd 
and carried on toe governinent in hie name. * 

§88. In A. B. 1398, the storm of the invasion of Timur broke 
on Dehh. He was the leader of the Tdrki and Mugflul hordes 
-\hat had subdued all Uontgal and Westfern Asia. He v sometimes 
gkIM Tamerlane by Europ^n writers. His chief cities w*re 
Bnlmara and SImarkhand. On the defeat of the Indian arihy 
the surrender and lubsequent merciless sack of Dehli ftiUowiitD 
... .*“® Mughul ponqueror continued feasttog, 

P!“«;8er^ and destroyed the hapless citizAns 
S?® capital. For two months after tl» departure 

of Timur, the city remamad in a state of complete atoirchy; 
then Husrat Khan obtained possession of it for a short time ; an<i 
fiiftHy It fell once rforo into the hands of Mnliu ptbAl Khan.* 

•* Acc^ng to the Tarikk^ Mubdrai SiOH, the following U the list of 
the ditftributi^ of the empire after the departQ(« of Timur !---MuIId 

* 1 ^ Kh4ii (with whom the Sulthn 

MuUau, Daihalpw, 

Siud? l^hdn, hubobah Kdlpi: KhwdjaVWahio, KafStS, 

palmau, Sandxla^ Bharalch, ^har, Jaubmir: 

Khatty Dhar; Ohilih Khdn, Saminah : Shams Kbda. BidnS. ’ ATOirto 
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i 69. The latter was soon joined hy the Salt&n^ahmdd^ who 
had Uk^ refi^ in Gujarat. On a war breaking out between 
Zkb^l'Kh&n ard the Sylt4& of Jatinpwr^ hfahnynd deserted *tq 
JflMapur ; but wA snbe^nen% settled hy ooinsent of both bd- 
Ifieerents ia the kinsdoia of Itanaid. Afiter the death of Dcb&l 

■rrt t . / M t .ti 1 »- Vv-ti» -w* « 




Lodf and setae other chi^ ; an4 rtimained there; but without 
my real power, unial his death A. D«, when the Tnghlak 

drbastj beeame extin^* 

70. Ttoentu^imh Kii^^ A.D. 1396. — Nusrat Shah isinclud- 
^ ed in the list of xings. His histozY is given abosa ; we have no 
accQUnt of his end. 

s 


party, the SATTID AlSfD LODI DYNASTIES. A. D. 1412-1C26. 

J 71. Pdth Epoch. § 72.. Dsolat Ehin Lodi. { 73. Khizr Khdn, 
the first Sayyid. g 74. The Sayyid Mob4rak. § 75. The Sayyid 
'' Kohammad. § 76. The Sayyid A14>ad-dia. g 77. Bahlol Lodi, g 78. 

Lodi, g 79, Ibr&im Lodi, g 80. Ead ol the Afghgn dynasties. 

I 71. The death of Mahmud Tughlak brings us to the Fifth 
Mpoch of the early Muhammadan history [see § 1]. 

§72. Twenty^aeoentk King^ A.D. 1412 — 1414. — On the death 
ti Mahmdd, the notables of Dehli elealpdd Daulat Khan Lodi 

be their leader. He never assumed the insignia of royalty ; but 
ruled much m the same way as Mulld Ikbal Khan had ruled in 
ICahmdd's time, except that Daulat Kh&n had no living nominal 
suzerain. He issued money bearing the name of Ffrdz Shdh, or 
one of his successors ; a curious affectation which was conti- 
^ nned under the Sayyids, and which is exactly analogous to the 
isiue^ in latbr times, by tb? English, of sicca rupees bearing the 
name and date of Sbkh Alam. Daulat Khan was at length con* 
qnered by Khizr Khan, the Governor whom Timur had left in 
Multdn. 

§ 73. Twenty-eighth Kingj A,D, 14^4 — 1421. — ^Khizb Khan^ 
(thr first of the Sayyid d 3 maBty) had been governor of 


(lAinder Firuz Shah ; and siding witlf Timur in his ^ invasion, 
h9i been allowed by tluuf conqueror to regain* possession, of his 
ggvenuqent. His inglorious reign of seven yeare at wa^^ 
s^j^t in idleness and luxury; nis VaJtlr, Taj*dl*Mulk) in the 
meiBDwhil^ vainly jsadeavour&jg to ext;end the authority of the 


etorpneoualy aerignedi by many historians to his master. 

^ ( 7A iwenty^ninth Khg, A, -D. ’1421— 1438.— Mni«»*ud-din 
MWabak Shaw II. succored on the death of his fathen^ Thera 
i& hpwever, but little bf Interest to be found in isbe t^teen years 
or ijsceesant provinrial werftre of this reign. There were spuin 
sncoessful osmpsigns in Echithhand^ but Mubdrak was enu* 


ttasudly harassed by the Gshkhars in thp Danid^ and by Mugknl 
rttUs organised by Shih R&kh’s Governor of K4bnl. MnUrp!. 
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_ mtirdered br some Hhadd assaigitia at the ii^tasatiofn of bia 
Taztr, Sarwar-til-Mulk, himself a Hmdih* . 

§ 75. Thtriieih A. 0.148S*-! 443.-*--Ui:h aum ad bin FnNk}* 

a ^andsqp of Kblar Sbdb and n^hew of the n&ordered fcingr, 
%aa imme^ately pr^lidiAed by the Vazir. The latter proceed^ 
CO the royal trStores and to carry on the govern* 

ment aa he liked ; but some nkSblea rose agaiflst him and beaieg^ • 
him in Siri (a part of Dehli) ; and in a coafil^t between a band of 
flSsassins (sent by him to niurder the Bult&n) and some It^al 
adherents of Muhammad, the Vazir was slain. 

For iP short time Muhammad ruled well and with eneigy; bttt 
he soon Sslapsed into indolence and dissipation. {The Sultan of 
Jaunpur seized some of his dominions; and Mahmud KhDJf, 
king of Malwah, even attacked the coital itself. Muhammad 
Wte relieved from his difficulties by Bal£bl Lodi, governor of 
Labor ; who, however, subsequently turned his arms against l^s 
nominal suzerain — thon^h with no immediate success. 

• § 76. Thirty-jir&t Kmff^ A. D. '1443—1451.— Alam Shih, 
better known as Ala-ud-dim bin MuhanSmad, succeeded ox^ the 
death of his father ; but was not acknowledged by the all-power- 
ful Buhlol Lodi, who made another unsuccensfui attempt upon 
l>ehli. The Sult 4 n now withdrew his court to Budaont w»a 
^azir, Hamid Kh 4 u, filing into disgrace, fled to Dehli flrotn 
TBudaon : and treacherously opened the gates of that capital to 
Buhlol Lodi. Shortty afterwaitls, Alam Sli^ agreid to resigu* 
the empire to the latter, on condition of being allowed to live m 

E e&e at Budaon. Thus ended the dynasty of the Sayyidtf* 
For the meaning of the ward Sayyid^ see Introduction, $ 161. 

5 77, TTtiri&^eecond Kinff^ A. D, 1450 — 1488. — The vigOrouti 
rule of the Afghan, Buhix>i. Lodi, forms a strong contrast to the 
weakness of his immediate predecessors.'^ With energy and sue* 
cess he reduced his local governors to submission. A prolonged 
war of twenty-six years with the kings of Jaunpur, with varying 
success, ultimately terminated in tne complete annexation 
timt kingdom ; and the {Shi tan placed his own son Barbak in 
chMi^ of the %ovemment. ji^At his death in 1488, his authoim 
was acknowledged from the Fanjab to Bengal. 

§ 78.^ T7itrfy~thfrd A. D. 1488 — 1517. — Niz4m bad be^ 

nominated thh beii^ to the cro^ by his fktfaer Buhlol 5 siid be 
accordingly ascended the imperial maenad with the title of 
SiKAWOAB Sbaic, though not^ without some opposition from his 
elder brother Barbak. * The latter had been assigned the throng 
of Jgnnpur, at theHime when the Old Solhtn divided his domi* 
niops ; and be now refused^ to have the Khuibah or* public prayer * 
recited ia^Jaunpur in the name of his younger brother. War 
br 6 lt^ out, in which B4rbak #as defeated, mxt he was sabsequeqfly 
fbrgjiyeki nmd restored to lus goveroitient. During the sacoeedk 
iUg ysavs the SaltAn was occupied in the fiiubjiigation of SultfA 
whksh spit completed by the capture of his strouhetd cflP 
i; andlu ibesnppression of two fonnMable inSw^ttoni 
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in Juuni»iir suit! Otidlu Id A. D« 1491, SLk.tikdaL' comiuer^d 
the v'hole fit Bihar? di^}K>d<4easing H^ain, the last of the* 
former royal line^hf Jaiilipur, yirho took refuge with Ala-ud-din, 
kiug of Beug^L With the last-named monarch he concluded 
a treaty, si’ttling boundaries and other questions of ^ghts. In 
A* D, 1 503, the Sultan for the tirst^ime fiited his^ resjdence at 
A^rah; which from this time vg^ to supersede Dehli as the 
capital of llindiistan. Sikandar's reign was disgraced by an un- 
usual display of bigolry, evidenced principally in a persevering 
destruction of ilindii temples, on the sites of wldch were raised 
Muslim mosques. n 

§ 79. Ihirty-fourth Kingy A,D» 1517 — 1530. — ^Tbra^im suc- 
ceeded his father ^ikandar. His arrogance di**guste(l many of 
the nobles, especially those of his own tribe of Lodi, who speedily 
sought to reduce hpi power by placing his brother Jalal on £he 
throne of Jaunpur. The latter, finding that his position was not 
d very secure one and i^iat \us adlierenlH were not to be trusted, 
determined on bold measures ; and endoavourod to oust lus brother, 
proclaiming lilmsdf BuUan under the title of Jalal-tid-din. 
Aft^rsouie temporary successes, he w'qs captured and put to death. 

The cruelties praciise<l by Ibrahim on the suppression of this 
rebel\\uei caused a general hostility to him. lUie viceroy of 
Bihar assnme<l independence; Daulat Lodf, the governor of 
some of the dcpemlcncios of the Paiijab, then rebelled, and 
^called in tlir aid ofeBabar and his Muj^^uls.* Babar had already, 
in A.D. 1524, obtained possession of Labor. The first expedi- 
tion against Ibrahim led by his own uncle Ala-ud-din, brother of 
^kandar, was unsuccessful ; but l^abar soon followed in person, 
and Ibrahim lost his kingdom and his life at the celebrated battle 
of Panipat, on the 7th of Hojab, A. II. 932. [A.D. 1526]. 

§ 80 . Thus ended the last of the pre-Mughnl dynasties of 
Dehli. These dynasties have been colled the Pat/idriy or the 
Afuhdn kings of Dehli ; but most of them were not Afghan, but 
Turk] (Tatar) in their origin. ^ 

c , 

^'PART VL OTHER STATES OF BINDUSTAN dURING TSiE^ 
EARLY MCHAMMADAN PERIOD. 

^ 81. Rivals of the Dehli Empire. § 82. BakhtS4r EhilJI feonds a 
Kingdom in Bengal. § 83. General Character of the Bengal History. 
$ 84. Successors of Bakhtfir Khilji. § Tughral. § 86. The Balbanf 
Dynasty. § 87. Hiji Iliis establishes the Independence of Bengal.^ | 88. 
His Successors. § 89. Bengal ultimately conqu^ed by the Mugkols. 

§ 90. History of Uaunpnr. § 91, Gnjarit. £ 92. Mdlwah. $ 98. Maiwdr. 

^ ^ ■ 

§ 81. In our account of the early Muhammadan dynasties 
of Dehli, we have noticed occasionally that these monarchs 
came in contact various times with other sovereigns both of 
Hindustan and of Dakhin ; it wiU be well fbr the student to 
obtain a somewhat more connected view of the history of some b f 
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• these states. Those of the Dakhin have been t^pticed in C!ha|>« 
ter I., Part XV.; or will •be hoti(^*in ^e viburth ^apter. 
Some of the rival states of Huldiistan also (a. g,, Maiwai^ have 
been nc^ced in the first . chapter, as purely Hindu States. 
With the taceptioi^of Mai war, however, all those dynasties of 
which we are going to givdj^hort account, were Muhammadan ; 
and were often merely rebellmas off-shoots 6f the Dehli Empire.* 
They are those of Bengal, Jaunpur, <3t]farat, and Malwah. 

* § 82. Bengal. When Muhammad Ghori had so far seCHed 
his conquest in Hindustan as to be able to leave them to his 
vicero]^ Kutb-ud-din and to return to Ghazni, his other lieute* 
Hants ifi the various outlying provinces tried -to extend the 
frontiers of Islam beyond the limits already acquired. One 
of these named Muhammad Bakhtiar KIulJi, wna SipabsdUr 
^commander of the forces) in Oudh. HI in A.D. 1203 pushed 
his conquests southward; and expeWmg the ancient Hin^u 
dynasty [the Sens, see Chap.I., § 85]a»f Naddea, he ac<}uired 
•the kingdom of Bengal in almost independent sovereignty, ‘ 
though he continued to acknowledge the nominal suz^inty 
of Muhammad. He fixed his capital at Laklmanli or Gaur ; 
and the throne thus founded, lasted, with varying fortune and 
under sovereigns of various families, until its final extiuctftit under 
Akbar [scs Chapter IIL, § 35]. 

§ 83. Up to the time of the Emperor Pfruz Shah III., in A.D. 
1353, the fortunes *01’ this dynasty were cloftely coanected witlik 
those of the imperial crown of Dehli; and have been occa* 
siShally noticed in the preceding sections of this chapter. 
Generally the same ruler was lord of the whole of 'Bengal ; 
sometimes the power was ccmtested between the lords of two 
or more of tlie various capitals, Lakhnautf or Gaur^ Sunarganw, 
Batganw, Pandun, &c. Lakhnauti wts generally the capital 
of the western division, and Sundrganw (near the present site 
of Dacca) of the eastern division, of the province. Sometimes the 
. *^Bengal Kings were altogether independent ; generally, however, 
they were coerced into more or less strict feudal submission ; 
and^metime^ they were ^emselves the sons or near relatiles 
of the Dehli monarch, ruling as his viceroys, I 

Frojfi the time ct Firuz Shah HI. to that of Akbar, the Kmg* 
dom 9f Bengal was virtually independent except in the tfoie 
of Sher Shah. 

§ 84. The successors o6 Bakhtidr Khfiji were forced by 
Altaipsh [see § 26} to submit to Dehli ; and Nasir-ud-din, the 
eldest son of the litter, was made Viceroy, in A. D. 1227. He 
died diqmg tiie iife<*time of Altamsb ; and wal succeeded by 
a*yonngdl^rGt|ier of the same name, who became the Emperor 
!Nadr^ud-dinr^s«§ 31]. 

, § 85., Tughr^, who was governor during the latter pa^t 
of thp reign of Bidban, assumed independent His revolt was 
wppresti fses § 33]; and Bughra Kii4n, son of Balbah, was 
.. appointed viceroy. 




$ 86. Tlie^, eliliosit bqq 6f iwceeide^ tp the 

throne^f DeHi as Emperor E^kubsd [^ee § 35] ; his second 
sou^ Kai Kaus, ‘'Succeeded in Bengal; and the 
a^$i|ained in possession of the tjirone for several 

One of the grandsons of Bughra Khan (named w^d^^ud-djn) 
enhmitted to Ghias-ud-din TnghlakMnd thd oi^er^^no^ Ba^- 
ddr Shah, King of Supargan^, wm cmried to 

rsss § 541. Bah^d^r wa.s reinstated by b^n 

Tf^hlak ; but again revolting, was defeated and sl^in by t!l^ 
imperial forces, and his staffed skin was sent about the coimtry 
as a warning to refractory governors. «l • 

.§ 87. Almost imniediately after this atrocity, Fabr-ud-din 
btabarak Shah proclaimed bis independence in Sunarganw ; but 
great anarchy prevailed ; and it was not until Sbams-ud-din Bias, 
commonly called IHas, checked the arms of Firuz Shah in 
^.D. 1358, that Bengal became really independent. 

§ 88. The dynasty of. fiajf llias reigned, with some interrap- 
tions, for more than a century. At one time a Hindti dynasty,, 
Ibunfled by Baja Kan8, obtained power for a short time. At a 
later period, Bengal was ruled by a short-lived dynasty of Abys- 
sinian slaves ; and the succession was much broken in the latter 
part of the fifteenth and the beguinirig of the 16,tb centuries. 

§ 89. Saltan AU*ud-d!n, a Sayjid, succeeded the Abyssinians 
In 1489. gave an asylum to the unfifrtunate Husain Shah of 
<!^aunpur, when the Matter was defeated by Brhldl Lodi of Debli; 
but subsequently was compelled to make an alliance with Sikan- 
dar Xiodf. Two of his sons reigned after him ; the last, Mabm'iid 


Sh4h, was expelled by Sher Shah ini<>1538 ; and though restored 
by Humayun, he died shortly afterwards. 

Member^ of the family of Sher Sbah ruled in Bengal until 
1364; when Sulaiman Shah, of the Knraranf clan of Afghans 
obtained the throne. He made peace with Akbar's general Munim 
Khan. The subjugation of Sulaiman's son, Daiid, by Akbar and 
his generals, is narrated in .Chapter 111., § 35. 

§ 90. Jaunpur. We now turn to the> history of Jaimpur. The 
YiTzir of the Emperor Mahmdd Tughlak, named Knijyah JaliaUr wias 
««^omted Governor of ^^unpur wifii the title Malik~us~ Shark. 
In\1393 he asserted his independence; and' the dynasty thus 
landed, and usually called the Sharbi dynasty, lasted u|itil its 
suppression by 'Bublol Lodi m 1474. Ibrahim Shah Sharkl came 
ip the throne in 1401 ; in his reign the kingdom became very 
TOwerful, and Jaunpur became a ma^ificent city. His wars with 
!&^al Kh4n (in which Bahmiid was ooncernod) have been itotiiped 
m § 66. lbrsihim*s son, Mahmiid, succeeded bft A, D. 1440. 
Be. attacked Del^, which was under the weak rule »£ the two 
last Sayyids ; but was repulsed by Buhlol Lodi. When the latter 
came to the throne. of Dehli, be attacked Jaunpur, defeated Busain 
S^b in 1474, and settled his son Barbak as viceroy in tbe qapitfd. 

§ 91. Gujardt, Owing their existence to 4he feeblen|^s of 
tbe successors of Finu? Bhab, were tbe Mubam^3<teii d^^asdi&jhy^ 
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of Gujarat, and MaWah (M4ndd). 2afar K^u wact af^pdimted 
goYernor of Gujaraf by Mukaiumad Jfin f^rnCl ayei^tltal^ 
aBSutned independence, under title of Mbzj^ar Sliab, ux A.I9- 
1^390. Ahm^ Sbab, tbe grandson of this prince, Ibuild^d 
AhmaAabad and Alunadnagar about A. D. 1 420. Muaafiar jSbab II., 
who CQ.melo the throne Idll, is celebrated for his conteste 
with the uonous Bana Sl^a of Maiwar [see § 93]. Babadpr 
Shah in 1531 conque^d and annexed ; and after many 

contests with the Dehli troops was at last put to death J^y the 
Portuguese at Diu. Thq kingdom Tras finally annexed to Akbar’^ 
domimons in A.D. 1571. 

§ 9^ Mdlwah. The dynasty of Malwah.waa founded by 
Dilawar Khan Ghori in A.D. 1401. He had been appointed 
governor by Firiiz Tughlak in 1387; deserting UJjain, an- 
cient liindd capital, he set up his resideipse at Dhar, and declared 
himself king. His son Alp Khan, who succeeded him under the 
name of Hiishang, founded and strongly fortified Mandu.* In 
1435, the Ghori dynasty was put aside, and a Khilji substituted^ 
fbr it ; and under Mahmiid, the first the Khilji princes, the 
Muslim State of M41wah was at its zenith. At this pdnod its 
boundaries embraced the cities of Chanderi, IsUmabad, Hfishan- 
gabad, and Kirlah (the capital of Gondwana) ; extendiqg on the 
soulli to the Satpiira range, on the west the frontier of Gujarat, 
and on the east to Bafidelkhand ; while northwards the limits were 
marked by Maiwar and Harauti, with oecasion^ tribute frqpi 
Ohitor. Malwab was at length conquered and annexed by Bahadur 
Shah of Gujarat, in 1531 § 91]. ^ 

§ 93. Maiwdr, The B^^put State of Mabvar, ruled over by 
a dprnasty of Geklot Rajputs, rose into tempormy importance 
during the weak reigns of the successors of Firim Sh4h ; and 
was only suppressed by the greater vigour of the Mughuls who 
followed them. The representative of the Gehlot kings 
Maiwar at the present day is the Mah^rana of Udaipur ; who 
is reckoned as the noblest of 4J»e princes of India, and 
bears amongst other hereditary titles that of *‘the Sun o£ the 
Hmdtis.” | 

The capit^ of his ancestors (who were said to be dese»<|c^ 
from J^ma) was ^ allabhi in Gujarat ; whence they were exyelled 
by^ igfL invasion of Fersians [see (mapter 1,, § 83]. The 
prince Goha married a daughter of Kaushirvan, the Pwsian 
king; she was a grand-daughter of Maurice, the Christiau 
Emperor of Constantinople! Hence the Maharanas of Udaipur 
m^eiineally descended from a royal Christian family. 

fi^m Goha was descended Raja Bapu% who is said to 
Jbaye rjpisted Muhammad Ka^fu 4]. The descendaiut 

of Bapd in A. D. 1440, was Rana Khumbo of Maiwar ; who 
in that year defeated the combined forces of Malwah apd 
Gojarit, and captured Mahmiid Khilji the king of M4^wah. . 
Bplmdid jaya Stamhha^ or Pillar of Yietory, still to be seen xt 
Whiter, commemorates this victory. 
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The grandson of Khumbo, the celebrated HaniL Sangi, was 
finally defeated' Babar at Fathpur Sikri in 1527 [stfs Chapter 
§ 7]. AnothdSf str^gle for empire was made by the 
Riypfits against Akbar, under XJdai Singh; terminated by the 
sack of GhStor in 1567. • ^ 

^ 

PART Vn. iMJTHAMMADAN LITERATURE. 

•» • 

* § 94. Character of the IMuhammadan Literature, g 95. Firi^htah. 

§ 96. Abul Fazl. § 97. Feizi. § 98. Ibn Batutah. § 99. KhaL Eh4n. 

§ 100. Other Historians. § 101. Poets. **> 

§ 94. Whilst the sacred canon of the Muhammadans was in Ara- 
bic, the bulk of their gep^^ral literature has been written in Persian 

A remarkable change in the character of the literature of India 
is dbservable at the time of the Muhammadan invasions. At 
this period, for the first time, we obtain numerous and valuable 
Ikistorical works. This ta^te for historieal literature was inherited 
from iSie Arabs by the Indian Muhammadans. The Arabs bad 
been, during the latter part of the Dark* Ages in Europe, the chief 
cultivates of science ; and Arabic literature had at a very early 
period attained a high stage of development. I'he Persian litera- 
ture of India was largely indebted to the scholarship of the Arabs. 

S will be sufficient our present purpose, if we notice a few 
the chief historians and poets, authors of the most famous 
works, both durinsr the period of w^ich we have treated in thib 
chapter, and during the Mugbul period. 

§ 95. The most celebrated historian of India was Firtshtah, 
who was bom at Ahmadnagor about A. D. 1570. He lived at the 
court of Ibrahim Adil bbAh II. of Bijapur, from A. D« 1589 to 
about 1612 ; and to that monarch he dedicated bis great work, the 
Tartkk JF'irf^hia^. This is a general history of India, commencing 
A. D. 975$ and terminating with 1605. It was translated into 
English by Dow ; and has been the foundation of the history 
of Muhammadan period in India, as given in q^ost staiidaid 
Srgff'sh works. 

§ Hardly less celebrated are the worko of Abui< ^azl, 
the nrime minister of Akbar [see Chap. III., § 54]. Of these 
the wo most important are (1) the or Instftutee 

of Akbar, containing a minute account of every department 
of government, of every part of the Empire, and of eveiything 
connected with the Emperor's establishments, public and private^; 
(2) the Ahbar S4meh, a copious but very adulatory historj^of 
the Emperor Akbar during the first forty-seven years of fc^s reigii,^ 
to which is prefixed m abridged history of his ancestors. 

§ 97. The brother of Abul Fazl, named Faizi, was also a 
very learned man and a great writer. He especially devoted hift 
Attention to Sanskrit literature; and tran^lntH into PersUn many 
great Sanskrit works, including the Mahabharata. 
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, § 98, In J341, an A&ican. traveller, named Ibn BATUTAHiVtsite<i 

Dehli. He was received W 4 ^ great reject, litd appeftited to 
the office of Judge by the k^g, MubamriflLd bin Tugbl^ 

§ 553 . Seeing, however, aome*eTldence of Muhammad's capricious 
and crdhl temper, he resigned his office. The king, without tak* 
Ing offence,^attach8dhim t%an embassy to China, and thus honour* 
amy dismissed him. (which* have been translate^ 

into English and French') contain very valwble accounts of India. 

• § 99. The chief historian of the Mughul period was 

Mir Muhammad, better known as Khafi Kuan. Aurangael^ 
[ssa Qliap. III., § 84], strictly ordered that no history should be 
writteili ; but Mir Muhammad wrote his history^ in secret during 
the latter part of Auran^zeb's reign (about A. D. 1700); and 
hence obt^iined the title Khail Khan f »» the concealed ), 

§ 100. There are man^ other historiaiy^ to whose works (some 
in Arabic, but mostly in Persian) we need only briefly allude. 
Sultan Babab wrote Memoirs of his ^ own life which are laost 
graphic and interesting ; they were originally written in Turkic 
but were translated into Persian. Utbkwrote the Tarikh YamM^ 
the history of the period of Sabaktigin and his great sifecessor 
Mahmud. Hasan Nizam wrote the 7W-u2-mads»>, me- 
moirs of the lives of Muhammad Ghori, Kutb-u!d<^in, and 
Altamsh. It was written at Dehli about the year 1210 ; 4t is 
partly in verse, and Contains much Arabic. A more important 
« history is that of JMibhaj-us-Sibaj ; whoae work the 
i~Ndsir(y is the most trustworthy authority for the history coS^ 
fained in the present chapter down to the accession of Balban. ^ 
Two valuable histories of t^e later part of the period described in 
the present chapter, are both called Tarikh^UI^iriiz^Skdhi^— 
one being written by Zi a -up-din Babni, the other by Suams-i- 
SiBAJ Afif. Other historians are Abdul-Kadir ^adaoni and 
Nizam-nd-din Ahmad, who wrote in the time of Akbar ; Muati- 
mad Khan, who wrote the JaMng{?'’~Ndmeh ; Muhammad bin 
Saleh, who wrote the Shdk^JahdngNdmeh; Mirza Muhammad 
Kdsim, who wrote tlm Alamgir^Ndmeh; and Sayyid Gkul&m 
Husain Kh%i, a relative of the Nawab AUvardi Kh4a| {see 
Cnap. IX., § 2), who wrotl a history of the eighteenth cehlixy i;*^ 
Hindustan, in the year 1783. jf 

j^Ol. Amongst many others, we may mention three vei^ nunoua 
Muhammadan poets of India; — Ferdusi, Ansari and Amir Khusvau. 

Absabi ami Fbbpusi were both ornaments of the court of 
Mahmud of Ghazni. Th^ latter has been called the ** Persian 
]p[o^er he wro|jp the Shdh Ndmeh in praise of Mahmud. 

*AiaiB Krosbau was one of the illustrious literary exiles who 

• fled Persia to Ike Court of Balban to avoid the Mt^huls. 
He wrote an immense amount of poetry, some of which -has been 
omiridered very beautiful; two of his most celebrated pk>ema 

. nne (1) on the loves of Khizr Khan an4-Hewal ENrri 
and (2) on the meeting between the Kmpmor ^ Kalkub 
^’father Bughra Khdn [sea § 3d]. 
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1. Accession M the Mughuls. § 2. Table of Mughul IJmperors. 
% A Bibar's descent and early life. § 4. Battle of Pinipat. § 5. State 
of India. § 6. Conquest of Hiiiddstan. § 7. SaDg4. § 8. Conquest of 
BiMr and Bengal. § 9. I^ath of Biibar. § 10. His dhaatact^r. 


^ 1. The first battle of Fanipat opened India to Babar and 
Hughiils. This chapter will trace the history of this power- 
ful djmasty fbr 222 yefl!l*s, from Babar their founder to Miibam- 
mAd Bahaddr ShAh, the last who bore the title of Emperor of 
Dehli, who died in prison in. e distant land dtshonoirred and 
dhpitied.* 

§ 2. The follo'^n^ Table is given fdr reference: 

Thb McGHun EMPsaoBs., 


Bdbar 

Humdydn 

Akbar 


JahAngfr ... " 

Sfaih JahAn... 

Aurangzeb 
(or Alamgfr) 

QhAh Al'am I. (or 
B^hAddr Shih> > 
JahandAr Sh4h 
Pomikh l^yar 

!6afi-udrdarajAt 

Bafi-ud*4aiilah 


L 

n. 

HI. 


V. 

VI. 

rtn. 

W 

a 

X 

XI. 


XII. itfuhaminhd Shih ... 

Xin. Ahmad Shih 

XIV. Alaingfr II.. 

XV. BbAh Alam II. ... 

XVI. Akbar II 

XVn. HiihasiiihadBiihAddr 


1^6—1.580 

1530—1556 

1556—11505 


He was in exile 16 
Came to the throne two 
years before Queen Eliza- 
beth, and survived her 
two years. 

1605 — 1628 Sir T. Roe. The Ampr^s 
Ndr Jahfe. 

1628 — 1668 The architect. 

(The deceitful and bigoted ; 
1658 — 1707 the last of the great 
( Mughuls. 

1707—1712 Conce£^oii2 to the Makjfav 
tas. 

1712— 1713 The SK;^ida. 

17 13 — 17 13 The PeshwAs. Assassipate^ 

fMere puppets of the^^y- 
1719-<-Peb.J yid^ removed by ^ison 
1719— lltfay j or disAase within duree 
V months. 

1713—1743 I^siptegraticnidf tbe'^- 
' pire. , 

1748—1754 Blinded and 
1754—1753 Plassey, Murderld. , 
n69— 1806 ReBcued,%LOTil lake. 

1806 — 18S7 A mere i^sioner, 
^387^1857 The heiiper Of th^ nRRU 
Boera. 
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§ 3. Sulfciaoi Babar deiuands our especial attention, as being 
. the founder of the Mughul Indian enjpire, the first of a 
dynasty of renowned* empercfrs, under ^rhon^ ros# to the 
highest m’Osperity» He was descended, by the Other’s side, firom 
Titnur ^amerlane) the I'atar ; but his mother was a Mughul 
connected with th«^ tribe of Changiz Khan. This race was de- 
tested by bim ; yet, strang^^to say, from it his dynasty got its 
name. Difierent members of Timur’s faxfiily held 8amarkhtLn4 
Bukhara, Balkh (Bactria), Kabul, and# Kokan (then called 
Targhanah). This last was Babar’s hereditary dominion.* His 
real name was Zahfr-ud-din-Muhammad. His till^ 

A.D. 1524, was a succession of struggles ; in the course of 
which Ifb sometimes extended his sway as far as to Kandahar, 
and sometimes was a fugitive ; thrice occupying his paternal city 
of Samarkhand, and thrice expelled from it. 

§ 4. His uncertain tenure of power ifi those regions caused 
him to turn his attention to India, which had now for some t|me 
been in a state of anarchy ; the Lodiii possessing little beyond 
* Dehli and Agrah. By one of the revolted chiefs, Daulat Khan 
Lodi, the viceroy of the Panj4b, he nfka invited to seizf^ upon 
what he considered to be his inheritance, as be was descended 
from the conqueror Timur. It was not un^ after four unsuc- 
cessful expeditions (1519 — 26)‘ that he gained bis end. * The first 
battle of Pau^t (Ch^. II., § 79) gave him nothing but the small 
tract around Dehli and Agrah. From the spoils of Agrah sent 
a coin of the value \>f about ten pence to evbry man, woman, 
q];iild, slave or free, in the district of Kabul, where he had reigned; 
besides rich gifts to the chief Muhammadan shrines in Asia. 

§ 5, The other parts of "the Empire were still held by revolted 
chieftains. From me time of the magnificat madman Muham- 
mad Tughlak (1351), there had been no real empire of Dehli. 
rOhap. II., § 56]. Thus, Bihdr was in tUh possession of Muhainmad 
8h4h Lohani ; a part of Malwah and the surrounding districts 
were held by Sanga ; Chanderi and the adjacent counti^ by Medui 
- Rai ; and Bengu by Nazib $hah,« son of the Sayyid Sultte 
AU-ud*din fsee Chapi II., § 39], The Dakhin, which had 
becpa iudepenlent since 13^2, was now divided into fiveMusilJte^ti 
kingdoms, besides the Hiimd kingdom of Bfjanagar, caUw by"* 

, Europeans Narsif^ha (Cbap. IT., § 11). Tne Portuguese had 
centered Goa in A. D. 1510; and though the great Albnqubrme 
had di^d in A. D. 1515, they were still very powerful on the 
westeru coast (Chap, VI.„§ 12). 

§^6i It was evidently the general impression, even among 
BAbaFs own. troops, thaA after plundering Agrah ahd Dehli, he 
would, ^e Timiir, Ceturn to the regions west of Ithe Indus, ThB 
luteutit^ however, he em^dietloalTy disclaimed. He had come 
to found a Tat4r Empire in India. Prince Humdjun, Batmr^s 
eldest son, was accordingly employed to reduce to ooedience.the 
vi^rious Musatman chieftems. In fi>ur months %e» 

GwaHdr to Jauupm. ' 
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% 7. A more stubborn enemy was tbe Hindi! the B&j- 

pdt prinoe of J\laiw^r [see Uhap. II., § 93]. The Rajas of 
blairvar^'and J&Oi/ur baa \ioined him, and <.also Medni R^i of 
This was Me Inst groat struggle of the Rujputs for 
emptsm, Sangd bad formerly intrigued against tbe Lodh ; and 
now resolved to expel, if possible, the Musalpi^s from India. 
The . question to be answered was, there ever agaiffi be a 

Ksh^^ya Bmpire of' Hindustan The decisive battle of 
F athpur Sikri (Febru^^ 1597), and the storming of Obanderi ^ 
15^), firmly establisfied the Mughul throne. The defend- 
‘^rs of this last fortress perished to a man in tbe desperate strug- 
gle. Thus fell Medniy who was next to Sanga as a ^jpdt lhader. 

§ 8. Bihar and Bengal were ^ next attacked ; and by* May, 
1529, these provinces had submitted fo Babar's arms. 

§ 9. Bd1^r*s death is remarkable. Humayiin, his eldest son, 
was dangerously ill ; whan Babar conceived the idea of ofibring 
Ilk pwn life for his aon’si' according to a well-known eastern cus- 
tom', In the accompIishme;it of this loving resolve, he walked 
-round the bed of tlie sick youth three time's, praying solemnly 
to God that the disease might be transferred to himself. After 
this ack he exclaimed, in the full belief that his prayer was heard, 
“I have borne it*, away.” And strange to say, Humayiin 
recovered that hour; while the father, whose health was 
already decaying, began rapidly to decline. ^ With exhortations on 
hii^ lips to his children and courtiers, thaf they should live in 
.^Jicord, he died Dec4^iber 26th, 1530. His remains were carried' 
to Kiibul, where a simple but beautiful tomb was erected to his 
, memory. 

§ 10. Hia character is a mixed one. He inherited somewhat 
of the feroci^ of his Tatar ancestors, and was inhuman in liis 
treatment of conquered enemies. Yet there is a simplicity 
and absence of afiectatioh in his character, that exmtes the 
sympathies of all who read his Memoirs ; which he wrote himself, 
s^ which are models of easy elegancev giving the liveliest picture 
of the man. His undauutea v>ravery, patience in adversity, perse- 
verance, and elasticity of mind, gre trul^ admirable. No more 
indexible spirit ever wrestled with ^dversity andt^Overoame^it. 

iL^ms to have been addicted to the immoderate use of wine ; 
by ^ ich bp lessened his dignity, and shortened his life. 


PART IT. HUMAYUN’S FIRST-REfGN. A. D. 1630-1540. 

§ 11. Hum4ydn. § 12. His brothers. § 13. War withBah^dr 
oac Gttjardt. . § 14.^ DeXeated by Sber Sur. 6^15, Again defeated at 
Eanai^ § 16. Humaytih in Persia, § 17. Dlssepsions amSdjgst the* 
brotbers. 

I 11. The . second Mughal Rmperor was Hixm&yiin./^ Be 
re^ed nominally from A.D, 1530 to 1660; bat spelt 
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sixteen year® of this pci'iod (1540 — 1556) in e&ile. This emperor 
is famous alike for his lenity, and for the^misfort^es in grellt part 
oatised hj it ; for the fortitude withiwhiel^lrefeore hi^ adverse 
fortunes, and the bravery by whibh at length he retrieved them. 

§ 12% He had three brothers, Kamran, Hihdal, and Mirza 
Askari. /To the first be rashly gave up Kabul, Kandahar, the 
Ptinjalit anchthc countries 9 the Indus. Sambhal, east of DehH, 
was given to Hiudal { and Mevrat to the yodtagest. fiis generosity, 
or weakness, thus stripped him of his fair^tdloiuinions. Humayun. 
*iu fact, had nothing but newly-conquered temtory to goveflh, and 
only his father’s veteran army and renown to support him. 

§ iff Bahadiir Shah of Gujarat (1526-^1 567, see Chap. II., § 91 ) 
was hif first antagonist. Gujarat had long been independent ; but 
Bahadur Shah was the most powerful monarch that ever governed 
it. Khandesli, Barar, and Ahmadnagar had acknowledged him 
as their feudal superior. He had conque|bd and annexed Malwah. 
Humayiin, irritated at his harbouring some fugitive rebels, at^ck- 
ed him. nnd wrested from him a great part of his dominions. 
He regained all in the f5>l lowing year. The scaling of the wall^^ 
of the fort of Champanir, where the treafures of the kingdqp were, 
by 300 men, of whom Humayun was one, was the great exploit of 
this war. 

§ 14. The next antagonist was Sher Khan, an Af^An of the " 
Stir family, who nov^held Bihar and Beng»l, which he had con- 
"'quered. Flumaydn made several expetUtions against him^ and at 
length laid siege Chanar and took it. Sher Klidn was li|m.r!4fi 
^ngaged in completing the conquest of Bengal at the time. Huink- 
yun advanced as fur as Gaur. Meanwhile the rains came on ; nothing » 
could be done in Bengal ;«and Sher Khan issuing from his retreat 
in the hill fhrtress of liahtas, retook the cities and forts on the 
Ganges, and surprised HumAydn between Patna* and Benares. 
The emperor had only time to Jea/I" on horseback, and plunge 
into the stream, in which he would have been dtK>wned, had he 
not been rescued by a water-carrier. Ho thus reached Agrah 
almost alone. His brothers had bebn plotting against him ; but 
they now aided him to prepare for the approach of the victorious 
filler Shah. ^ ^ A 

§ 15. He sustained another decisive defeat near Kanap, arffl 
wW compelled fo fiee to Xiuhor; but Kditiran himself hadjretircd 
to Kabul, and Humayun, deprived jt>f that shelter, fled m ^ind. 
There he wandered for a year and a half, and at length directed 
his course to Marwar. Impulsed from thence, he made his way 
across the desert to Amarkot, wliere he arrived with seven com- 
•pahions, after enduring unspeakable hardships. Here a son, 
Akbar^wifs born. Deserted by his brothers, Humayun pursued 
' hid fifjfnt and reached Persia, 1544. In April 1543, his fiixUiful 
general, Bairam Khan, who had escaped fi'oin the battle of Kanauj, 
Jrined hiim .The infant A kbar was sent to Kandahar. 

fi 16. The PersiaA 8bah Tahmasp did not treat him generous* 

, ty, but used every unworthy expedient to ieduc6 him to 
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a Shiah as'the Feraians were, and to introduce that Bjstem here- 
after Into India. . 

Note.— ^Ihe 8uni^ are the two grear sects into which the 

Muhammadans are divided. * 

At length, however, he gave him 14,000 horsemen in 

restoring him to his kingdom. Thgs aided tie took Kandahar 
and Kabul. It is said );hat during thhe^iege of the fatter place, 
EMmr^ exposed the^oung Akbar^ on die walls, threatening to 
put hiip to death, if liliinaytin should persist in the siege. Hu- 
m4yiin seems to have behaved inhumanly, in slaughtering the 
prisoners. ^ 

§ 17. In 1548, the four brothers, Humayiin, Hindal, Kamriln, 
and Mirza Askari were reconciled^ but Kainraii ever treacherous, 
^ain rebelled, and was at length defeated and blinded (1558). 
These disBensioDs weakened the cause of the house of Timur ; 
but in 1555 Humayiin w£ in a condition to attempt to regain his 
Indian dominions. 


% 


PART III. THE RESTORED AFGHANS, OR StJR DYNASTY, ' 
v:/ HUSIAYUll’S KETUBN. A. D. 1640^-1656. 

s 

* § 18. Sher Sh41i. § 19. Tsldm Sh4h. g 20. Muhammad Adil Shdh. 

§ 21. Ibrdhim Sdr and Sikundar Sdr. § 22. Betom and death of Hum4- 
3 rdn. § 23. His character. 

* » 

I 18, Sher Shih is often branded as a usurper. Yet, descend- 
ed from the ancient Afghan conquerors, a native of India and 
the expeller of the Mughulsi who had only reigned fourteen 

S uiCB, his claim to the throne was at least db good as Humay tin’s, 
or ^d his method of ruling give his subjects cause to regret 
-tlfite reloluldon. He was, In liis goverm/Tent of India, wise, bene- 
Tolenuand active ; though ambitious, and, in on8 case, certak&Iy 
treaob^ouB and cruel. I'his was in the atrocious massacre of the 
garrison of BaisSn in Malwah. This was a fortress said to have 
been built by Bima. It was surrendered^ on the express condition 
that the lives of its defenders bhouid be spared. He subs^uentlv 
fought a successful battle against B^a Maldeo of Marwar, whd|| • 
CMtor submitted te his arms. 

He was killed at the siege of Kalinjar in Bande1khiu!ul7«A. D. 
Ii545, He is said to have made a road from Bengal to the bank of the 
Indus, with a Caravanserai at every stage, and wells at intervals 
<if a mile and a half. His tomo is to be seen at Sahsarim, 
between the Ognges and the Bon. 
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19. The second of this restored djnastj wits IsUm 8hahy 
A.D. 1545 — 1552. ^He se^ms to havft posseaari gi'ea.t ftbOitT’, 
and to have lahoui^ for the improvement of tab conn^. 

§ 20. Islam Shah's son was murdered by -a nephew dt Sh^ 
Shah, ^lSlmed Muhammad Adil Shah, who is the third of the 
Restored djrnasty? He us a despicable tyrant. His VasEfr 
was Himtt a Hindii of loiX^rigin, but of ^eat ability. 

§ 21. Kebellions soon ensued and t& empire was dSl^ded 
• into five portions, under rivals — membem of the Aihh4]^ toyal 
iamily (1555). Ibrahim Siir, Adil's cousin and bTother-m4aw, 
obtained possession of Dehli and Agrah, compelling Adil ^aV 
to cogfine himself to the eastern portions of his dominions. 
Hence Ibrahim is sometimes called the fourth monarch of this 
dynasty. 

No sooner, however, had Ibrahim seated himself on the throne 
of Dehli, than he was driven out by anfther of the rivals, named 
Sikandar Shah, a nephew of Sher Shah ; and in this way Sj^an- 
dar is commonly called the fifth nibnarch of the Sur dynasty .^ 

But it should be noticed that both Ibrahim and Sikandar Were 
merely rebels, temporarily successful against the ppWer 6f 
Adil 8h4h. 

§ 22. This was the moment when Humaydn made m hb mind ^ 
to invade Indian He soon gained possession of L^or, ihid, 
driving Sikandar Bdr to the Himalayas, regained Agrati and 
Dehli. He had,, however, recovered at ^is death but a very 
email portion of bis dominions ; for Sikandar sooifre-appeared''^ 
atbe Panjab, and Himii, with the army of Adil Shah, was m 
Bengal, While Prince Akbar, then thirteen years of age, was* 
in the Panjab with Bairam Khan, Humayiin tell ftom the stfl5rs 
leading to the top of his palace, and was killed. He had paused 
on the s teps, hearing the Muezzin'^ call to prayer, end seated 
himself. When trying to rise, assisted by his stafif^ he fell on the 
polished stair, and there being only a low parapet, headloi^ 
over. He died in a few days, six months after his return 
(1556). • 

§ 23. Hg was superstitious, kindly-hearted on tho^ Whole, 
iddulgent, Tery dilatory wn all his movements, and too jtneeSj-^j 
ocenpied in wimre to be able to do anything ms/t has 
adapted countiy ^ 
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■ TART IV. AKBAB. A.D. 1666— 1605. * 

§ 34. /kbar. •'%'iS6. His .^rly iife. § 26. His snccossion dispnted. 
§ it. BainEm Kb4n. ” § 28. I>ef<>at Cl Himtl at Tinipat. § 29. Bair4in, 
Regeots § 80, His fall. § 81. Akbor alone, § 32. Insurreetions of 
nobles* § 88. The RifjptitB. § 84. Congneet of ^ujarit. § 85. Con- 
quest of Bihdu*, Bengal, and Orissa. $ sOSetMement of tHe Pafijdb fmd 
KabhL § 87. Conquest hf Kashmir. § 38.* War against the Ydsnteais. 
§ 89. Annexation of Snidv § 40. And of Kandahdr. § 4K Extent, 
of AkW^s dominions in Hindiistiu. § 42. Summary of Ak bar’s affairs 
*in the Bakhin. § 48. Siege of Ahmadnagar. § 44. Chdnd Bibi. 
$ 45. Akbar’s conquest of Ahma<lnagar § 46. Annexation of E^iande^. 
§ 47. Extent of Akbar’s dommions in the Bakhin. § 48. Akbar’s* Sons. 
§ 49. Intrigues about the succession. § 50. Beath of Akbar. § 51, 
Abbar's character and persc^al peculiarities, § 52. Ilis religion. § 58. 
His social, fiscal, and military policy. § 54. His courtiers. 

§ 24. The Third Mughul Eumeror was Akbar (1556— 
1605). His real nnnie was Jalal-uo-din Muhammad. His sur- 
name is A/<5ar±BBthe Great. His mother's name was Hamida, a 
natire of Khurasan, of obscure family. 

§ 25. iie was born ni Ainarko^ in Sind, in 1542, while Hu- 
mayun was Bering from the ambition of Sbqy Shah, and from the 
treachery of his brothers and his subjects. It is said that his 
^"..her, unable give'the presents usual on sudli occasions, broke 
up a^^pd of musk and distributed it among his adliereiits, with 
c the wish that ** his son's fame might be diffused throughout the 
world like the odour of that perfume.” He fell into the hands of 
his uncle Kamran, December 1543 ; and remained at Kandahar 
and Kabul tiP 1 555. 

§ 26. When Humayiin ttied, Akbar was thirteen years and four 
months old. It was a very much disputed inheritance to which he 
succeeded. ' Sikandar, with the title of king of Dehli and of the 
Panjab, was in arms near Sarliind ; and Hinui was on the borders 
of Bengal, A brother of Akbar, Mfrza Hakun, hud been 

inadoL king of Kandahar hy Humaydn^: but was di^ossessed ':>y 
^ulaiwn of Badakshan, one of the same family^ placed there by 
Baba]\ 

S'JIT®. The real ruler and the restorer of the race of TfmtirVas 
Baxuam Kham. He was styled the king's father,” and had 
unlimited powers as regent. A Persian and a Shiah, be had been 
sent to aid Bfibar in his earlier struggles, and had been the most 
faithful and able of the adherents of the house of '^imdr, f Au 
iilterestuig story Ik told of the devotion to him of of his 
followers nam4a Abul Kasim, Governor of Gwaliar. Bairam. was 
flying from Sher Shah ; and was on his way to Gujarat, when he 
was intercepted by one of Sher Shah's commanders* Abul 
Kasim was with him ; and, being a man of imposing stature, was 
mistaken for Bairdm. The latter immediately stepped forward, 
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and said am Bairam.'* said Abul K&sim^ ^he ii^my 

attendant, and brave^and faithful as he is, he jsltf^ea tojaaerifioe 
himself for me ; so let him Abuf Kasim was then killed^ 

and Bfuram escaped to the protection of the king of Gujar&t. 

§ 28; •Himii, after an heroic resistance, was overthrown and 
eaptur^ at (he battle of Fmipat, November dth, 1856. BaihUn 
wished Akbar to earn the of Ghazi, oj; champioh, by slaying 
the' Hindd. Akbar refused to strike lu defenceless cimtivd. 
•Bairam slew the infidel. Sikandar also tb(m after submitted* 

§ 29. Bairam's inflexibility, military talents, and energy were^ 
essential to Akbar at this period ; but the regent (he was Akbar^s 
Atdliq^ov guardian) occasionally exceeded his powers, and 
alienated the Umarde (or grandees) unnecessarily. Akbar him- 
self was persuaded to assume the supreme power in his 18th year 
(A. D. 1560). - 

§ 30 Bairam, after much vacillation, Ibroke out into rebellion ; 
but was soon overcouie, and threw ^himself on the mercy of 
. Akbar, who treated him with the utmost generosity and aflection.«.i 
Bairam now set out to visit Makkah (Mecca), the Muhammadan 
way of retiring from public life ; but was assassinated in Gujarat. 

§ 30. Akbar was now emperor in reality His training had 
been such as to fit him for his most difficult task. Brqpght up ^ 
among hardships fighting at the age of 13 like a horo, by the 
aide of Bairam Khaii^to recover bis father*s throne ; compels by 
the chaiactcr of Bairdm to exercise in boy hoo^ and youth the 
utmost prudence and self-restraint ; and aware that now a singu^*^ 
false step might lose all, ho ascended the throne with sober and 
prudent resolves to goveri^well and wisely. He was, in addition 
to this, a perfect specimen of an accomplished Muhammadan 
Knight. 

§ 31. The adherents of the hom^ of Timur ih India were 
fev)'. Akbar and his chiefs were a smnll band of strangers in 
the land, far more so than William and his Normang in England 
afl^r the battle of Hastings. Ilfs territory was merely the Fan- 
j4b and the district aiwund Delili. 

§ 32. had first to conquer his own feudatory nobks. 
Emn Zaman, one of Aklmr^s generals, B&z Bahaddr in M^lwah^ 
_ jArfjLbaTn Khan. Abdullah Kh4n, and As^ Khan, with threw other 
gei^rals, made war against him. The revolt of the fbur^ons of 
Sultan Mirza, governor of Sambhal, who belonged to the tiyal 
family, was not finally suppressed until the annexation of Guja- 
rat in 1578 [ eee § Akbar was almost exclusively engaged in 
similar waryd^aigst his nobles until his 25th year, A. D. 1567. 

* I 83. next five years JA. D. 1567 — I5K) were spent jn 
• teauciaiiraie impdts to submission. The chief of these were : 

(1). The B^a of Jaipur (Amber) Bihari Mail. Akbar 
eventually moyried his daughter, and Salim (Jahangir)^ his eldest 
soHi was married to another princess of the same &miW. This 
B4jA was the fimt who formed such an alliajnce. R^a Bih5ri*s 
son, BbagavAi Das, Akbar^s brother-in-law, was one of the 
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inoBt distinguished courtiers in this reign $ and waa appointed Amic- 
nl-Uwara, and^Oovernor of the Punjab. Bhagavan's son, Baja 
M4n Singh, was cue of'Akbai'^s best generals; and, as a com- 
mander of seven thousand, was of higher rank than any Ullubimi- 
noadan officer* He did good service in the Fanjab an<f Kabul ; 
and, as Clovernor of Bengal, settlcijl^he adairs of that fj^vinoe, 
and put down the A&hati rebellioi^s isee § 35]. 

' * (2). The ^na of Chilor (aRierwards of Udaipur), 

Udai Singh, son of l^na Sanga [see S 7]. Here there was 
an obstinate and bloody war, and Akbor was victorious. In 
* 1530, Bana Fartab (son of Udai Singh) regained a parb of his 
domimons and founded Udaipur. 

(3). The liana of Jodhpur or Marwar, was Maldeo. 
This prince for a time was in disgrace, but his son was a chief 
much favoured afterwqrds by the emperor. Akbar married his 
daughter Jodh Bdi^ aiM she became the mother of Jahangir, 
the future Emperor. It seems probable that to these inter- 
maxriagps the vigour of the imperial race for so many generations 
was partly due. The induence they had in softening prejudices 
and uniting llindtis and Muhammadans, was very great. The 
Muhammadan historian expresses a hope about J odh Bai, that 
V God wph receive her in his mercy ; for Jahangir's mother, 
^ough a Hiudii, could hai'dly be sent to hell.*\ ^ 

The Chftor family alone refused all sueh imperial alliances, 
fmd despised the otlief Bajpiit families for penpitting them. 

% 34. Akbar now annexed Gnjardt to his empire. It had 
been independent from 1391 (Chap. II., § 91). Bahadur SliaL 
13] died in 1537. The dissensions that followed bis death 
were so great that Akbar was requested to put an end to the 
anarchy by taking the kingdom, which after some severe fighting 
be did, A. 1>. 1573. Ah,\aAd41>ad became the residency of a 
viceroy, generally a prince of the bloody royal. Muzafiar Shah 
the king, became one of Akbar's courtiers. He rebelled after- 
wards and committed suicide^. A. D. 1593. 

§ 35. His next conquest was that ^f Bikdr^ Bengal^ and 
Orissa, Munim Khan, the successor of Bair4m Khgn as Khan- 
and Akbar’s governor of Ji.nnpur, had extorted pfo- 
""mise^if submission iVom Sulaiman Kararani, tbe^ Afghan chief of 
Bengal; but Daud Khan, the son of Sulaiman, had asserted^ his 
independence. Akbar himself marched against him in 1574, and 
took from him Hajipur and Patna; leaving Munim Khan as 
governor of Bihar, with orders to follow Dadd into Bengal. 
B^a Todar Mall, the celebrated finance ministl^ [see § 56] 
was the lile an^ ^bis expedition; Dddd reduced 

to submission at the battle of Mug7iulmdr% near 
fjellasor) in Orissa, and was allowed to retain possession of 
Oattack. 

Bhortly a;fterwarda, Daud again rebelled, and overr^ Bengal. 
Khft n JaJbin had succeeded Munim Kh4n (who had died of the 
e&cts of the dilute of Gaur) ; and he, with Todar Mall as 
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ieopnd ia ommand* defeated and sleiT. Dadd at &e t>^e of 
Ak-mahallf in A. D. 1576^ Ehan Jahan su]}si^iientl% d^eat^ 
tiie remnants of Daiid's followers af Sato^inr near ; and 
gradi^llj conquered the whole of Bengal, before his death in 
A. D. 1^78* Muzadar Khan succeeded Khan .Jah&n ; and In IdSO 
was defeated and^illed b^^^ome rebellious Jagirdars, who drar* 
ran Bengal and Bihir. T^e great geqgral Aziz (or Kh&n-i- 
Azam) was sent against the rebels, and s^duedtKem; but in dbfi 
meantime, the Afg^ns of Orissa had fi^ under Katlia Khiin. 
Aziz retired from the government, leaving affairs unsettled; bgt 
£aj«iM^ Singh [see § 33 ] who succeeded in 1589, oompdled 
Isa (4he guardian of Eatlu Ehan*s sons) to acknowl^gB the 
Mughul supremacy. In 1592 A. D., he completely crushed the 
power of the A^haus, who had again rebelled ; and their last 
insurrection (in 1600 A. D., under U^i^n Khan, son of Katin 
Khan) was easily suppressed. Tims disappeared the last re- 
mains of the Afghan power in Hindiktan. • 

§ 36. Akbar’s brother Mirza Fiakiin of Kabul invaded 
Panjab, A. D. 1581. Akbar repelled 4he invasion ; and occupied 
Kabul which was afterwards held by Mirza Hakim in sifbordma- 
lion to Delhi. 

Raja Bhagavan Das of Jaipur, Akbar’s brotbersiii-law, was* 
made governdNpf the Panjab [see § S3]. The fort of Attock 
was then built by Hikbar. 

§ 37. The ne^t conquest was that of Kashm|p. The empi^^ 
went there in person and defeated the chief, who became 
• the Umaras of the Dehli Court. 

§ 38. This was ffjlloijed by a war with various Ai^han tribes* 
around the plain of Peshawar ; such as the Yiisufzais and a frna- 
tical sect called tlie Raush^nis. These, in one instance, gained 
a considerable victory over the imperial troops in which Rwa Bir 
Bar and 500 other officers of Akbar’s army fell ; but they were 
afterwards reduced to some kind of order (though they o<mtiiiae 
independent to this day) by Zain JChan. 

§ 39. Sind was added (in 1592) to the list of Akbar’s aimeza- 
^ns. Th^ chie^ whom he subdued, became a commander of 
KQOO in the Mughul armband was appointed governor off Tatiair^ 
JStAs was the wise policy always adopted by Akbar ; an^e may 
1^ its good effect^ in the devotion of the Rajpdts to Hs cause. 
The Portuguese aided the vSind chief; and it is said that natives 
dressed and drilled as Europeans fought in this war. These were 
ike first Sepoys in India, 

n § 40. iindakdr too came again under Akbar’s sway, owing 
|o dissea^ons among the Persians ; its chief, Mirza Muzaffim 
£fti8ai|ilW was made a IPanjhaz&riy or commander of 5000. bv 
Akbw. . f . ^ 

§ 41. Thus Akbar’s hereditaiy dominions beyond <he Indus, ' 
and Hinddstan to the Ifarbaddah, were now completely under his 
4^way. Tkiriy^eiffht years of his reign had thus been comumed, 
ondM vms now fifty yeare^ age, " 
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now attempted the re-conquest of the 
i Dakhin, 


Dflkhin. 
to 


chi^f erent^ m the'J^istorj of the 
Aklwr's reiffn, are 

(u). ITte battle of Talihot, 1565 (Chap. IV., § 10). , 

(5). Confederacy of the klnfi^ of Bijapur And Ahmadnagar 
against the Portuguese A, D. 1571 (phap. VI , § 16). , 

<c). The two sieges of Ahmadnagar, A. D. 1595, 1599. 
(§ 44, 45). a 

<d>. The annexation of Khandesh by Akbar, in A. D. 1600. 
^ § 43, The dissensions in Ahmadnagar^ between the Hindu 
and Abyssinian noble<i so increased, that Murad (second cf- 
Akbar) and Mfrz4 Khan (son ofBairamKhan,) were sent to take 
the divided city. 

§ 44. The city of Ahmadnagar was then in the hands of the 
celebrated Chand Bibi (daughter of the Sultan Husain Niz^im 
Sh4h, widow of AH Adil bhah of BQapur, and aunt of the inihnt 
Sultdh, Bahadur Nizam Shah) one of the great heroines of the 
history of India and of the world. She made peace with her 
father-in-law the king of Bijapur, conciliated the Abyssinian 
nobles, 4nd defended tbe city with astonishing skill and bravery 
against Prince Murad, wlio was now pressing the siege. A breach 
^'was made in tbe wall, and the demnders were on the point of 
giving up the city, when the Sultdna appenrec’ in full armour, 
veiled, with a drawn swonl in her hand, a^Vd standing in the 
brp^h she renewed the struggle, which ended at night-fall by 
tSe withdrawal of tbe Mughul armies. The dawn beheld the 
breach thoroughly repaired, and the regent, who bad not quitted 
her post, reedy to meet the assailants,. But Murad abandoned 
Ike aiege, and a peace was concluded. 

§ 45. Akbar now left the Fanjab (in tbe vicinity of which he 
had been from 1584); ard in 1599 arrived at Burhanpur. 
Daulatdbad had been taken, and Prince Danyal (Akbar’s third 
son) with M'rz4 Khan was sent on again to besiege Ahmad- 
nagar. Civil dissensions had again broken out, and the heroic 
Ch4nd Bibi was murdered by the opponents *of her Httle nephew. 
The Moghuls then soon took the citv, made a great Sflaughter of 
~the trfitors, and took the young king* prisoner. He ended his 
days ifi^he usual prison, Gwaliar. Tbe kingdom itself survive^ 

S under iSe great Abyssinian, Malik Amber [ § 58 ] ; and was not 
finals subdued till the time of Shab Jahan, A. D. 1637. 

46. Akbar ne^t annexed Khandesh. Asirgarh was taken. 
Prince Danyal made viceroy. Here ended Akbar's exploits 
in the Dakbin. He left it in A. D. 1601. Abul^Fahl^he great^ 
statesman, was leftJn command in the Dakhin [see § 5^^ 

% 47. At ike death of Akbar, his possessions in theS^khin 
were Khandesh, a great part of Barar, tbe fort of Ahmadnagar 
and the surrounding districts, 

§48. Akbar was unfbrtunate in his sons. 

two ddest, Hasan and Husain, were twins; and died in* 
infimoy. 
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Sulim (srt oalle<l becaiiMe ho was bom in the hoiise of Shaikh 
Salim) who aflerwai^fie Biuscecded under l^e titl^o^Jahansiri rebell- 
ed in 1601 ; but Akbar*^ priiilleDce*^ put d<^n the rebellion, and 
the l^riuce was ma^le viceroy of Ben^aral and OrissH, and a 
Commander of 10,000. lie lived, chiefly at Allahabad, in 
drunkpiine^ find ^debauchery, lie caused Abul Fazl to be set 
upon and murdered, on his *i(ay back froq^ the JDakkin. 

Murad died at the ago of 29. ^ ” * 

• Danyal died in 1604, of iniemperanch. ^ 

§ 49. Akbar’s health at length began to fail. When it be- 
^aama^clear that he could not recover, tlie usual intrigues r^ard- 
iug the snocession to the throne commenced. The choice lay 
between Saliiii, ilie only surviving sou of the Emperor, and Salimas 
son, Khusrau, who had been appointed nominal Governor of 
Orissa in 1593, when he was a mere child. SaUm's drunkenness 
and the mem(»ry of liis rebellion were obstacles to his succession. 
Moreover, Raja Man Singli, brother o^KhusrauNmother [seei§33.3 
and the great general Aziz, or Khmi-i-Azam, his &ther«in-law..^ 


were in the young prince’s favour. a 

§ 50. Akbar himself ended the strife by nominatlag Salim 
as his successor, in the presence of the Umaras, or grandees ; and 
causing him to gird himself with his favourite scyinj^tar. Thew 
dying emperor adflressed the Umaras, expressing his hope, 
that there would bS^no dissension between those who had for so 


many years been the sharers of his toils and^tUe eompanions 
of his glory. He then asked Lheir forgiveness for any offences 
* might have been guilty of against them; and repeating the 
Muhammadan confessioi^ of faith, died, in profession, a good 
Musalmaii. He was buried near Agrah. 

§ 51. 'I’o complete this sketch of the life and times of this, the 
greatest of eastern rulers, wo must a(}d some particulars^ 

(a). Of his Character and personal peculiarities; 

(5). Of his religious sentiments ; ^ 

(c). Of his policy ; , 

(ti)« Of his friends and companions. 

(a). In ^person he was strongly built and handsome, very 
livable and captivating in maimers, sober and abstemious, nqf,^ 


animal mod for a fourth of the year, spending littie time 
m^eep, and fond of hunting and athletic sports. He r^e from 
Ajmir to Aaprah (B20 miles) in two days, and often walkld fhirty 
or forty miles in a day. 

He was wy studious, most method icftl in the despatch 
businey^ understood Smiskrit, encouraged evexy^ kind 
of litem|ftre, and superintended many important litq^aiy 
undertd&gs. 

lie was very affectionate, both to his family apd friends, humane 
and oompassiouate. When he heard of Salim’s causing 4 man to 
be flayed alive, he exclaimed that he wondered that the sun of a 
mim who could not bear to see even a dead beast flayed, i^houlfl be 
guilty of such cruelty. 
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$ 32. (i^ Earlier in life he was a consiat&t Muhammadan ; but 

1579 l|je upehlV^profeaB^ laiitudinarian seutituenta, quite hieoti- 
ais^Ut i^ith Qrtliodt>3Cj. lie studied Hindd works of science and 
ref%i^ andmade himself acquainted with some of the tenet^^f the 
Chratian reliigkm. Regular discussions were h^d, in wfaieh %4h- 
mans, Muhammadan doctors, and even Christian ]^ests took part. 

§ §3. (py, Akbar\policy was d^ctat^ good sense, h^e- 
▼blent feehngs, comprehensive intellect, and wide experience. He 
desired to treat all his "subjects alike, to abolish the distincHon of 
Hindd and Muhammadan, and thus to fuse the discordant ^e- 
ftetits of his empire into one homogeneous whole. ^ 

In revenue matters he introduced great reforms, not involving 
hew principles so much as an accurate and painstaking adjust- 
ment of the burdens of taxation, so as to make them press 
equsdly on all. He lal^oured to reduce the expenses of the 
cmlecdon of the revenue, and to prevent the extortions of 
government officers. The«|.e fiscal reforms originated with his 
. greSst financier Raji Todar Mall [see § 35]. The empire 
was divided into eighteen Subabs, each under a Viceroy. The 
laws in^ regard to punishments issued to these Stihahdars were 
humane, forbidding mutilation in any case. 

To intTciuce submit/siony economy^ and efficienj^ into such an 
ara^ as his, was a hard task. The soldiers wevtS to be paid in 
cadi, hot by assignments of land. There * were not more than 
450 officers, eac^ commanding above 200 men^* in all his vast 
'CSShies. Thirty officei's held each the command of 5,000, and 
w^re called PanjhazdrU, Much corruption seems to have eatisted 
*ln thia department to the last. 

% 54. (d)n First among Akbar's friends may be mentioned 
Abtd Fazl. This eminent man, and the next in our list, Peizi, 
were sons of k learned mai^ who taught divinity in Agrah. He 
and his brother were Akbar's most intimate friends and coun- 
sellors* Abi:^ Fazl rose to the highest military commands, and 
was prime minister. He died jn the forty -seventh year of the 
reign 1603. He was the author of the celebrated Ain^U 
(or Inditutaz of Akbar) ; which contains a miusite account 
. every depaiimeUt of government, and everything oonnect<^ 
With emperor’s establishments, public and priv^. He 
killed or Sahm. Feizi, the elder brother of Abul Fazl, liice 
bis &omeT^ g most intimate friend of the 4mperor, was employed 
on an embassy to the Dakhin. He was the first Muhammad^ 
th^ Stddred^ Hindu literature, from which he translated many 
Works; He was moreover a poet ; aud more stuijioali^^tjt less 

of the Woiidc than his brother. In addition toijjese, the^ 
three .great men who successively held the title Kh&n-)ibafi4ti " 
(BaHiUi Khan, Ifunim Khan, and AbdurTahim, the sou 
of Bairaim Khkn), the celebrated generals Aziz or Efa4n<"i- 
AZmn and Khan Jaban, and the famous Hindd R^ks jBihari 
MsH^ Bhagai^ Das, Man ^ingh, andl^Todar MuU:— all 
adorned a Court which was one or the most brilliant in the WbcM; 
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PABT V, JAHANGIR. A. D. 1606—1627, ^ / 

§ 65. Summary of the hi8t(^ of the rejj^n. § 56. His first tnsa* 
sures. § 57. His sohs. § 58. Malik Ambar.^ ^ $9. Sb6ti Ja]i5ii*a 
Campaigns in Maxwix and the Difkhin. $ 60. Niir tfah&n'a early life. 
§ 61.*S1>e becomes empress. § 62. Sir Thomas Boe. § 68. Shdh 

Jab4ii’s^ second canm&ign in the Dakhin. § 64. Shfh Jabdn*8 rebellion* 
§ 65. Mab4bat Bb4ii. § 66,* The Emperor a prisoner. § 67. Death 

of the Emperor. § 68. His character. , ' '* 

§ 55. The fourth Mughul Emperor was SaUm. On his 
...jAgAijigon he took the title of Jaliangir (» the worlds conqueror}. 
We shall have to notice in his history 

(a). His youthful intemperance and violent temper^ 

(5). His rebellion against his father ; 

(c). His murder of Abu! FozL, 1602; 

(a). Has divergence from hia fatbeA^ in religious matters ; 

(e). Ills treatment of his son Khiisrau, 1 605 ; * 

(/). His Queen, Niir Jahan light of the world) 16X1 ; 
(g). Sir T. Hoe’s embaaa^, 1615; 

(Ji). The history of Mahabat Rlian, his great gonerll; 

(/). Affairs in the Dakhin, chiefly connected with the great 
Malik Ambar. •, ^ 

§ 56. Jahan^^^ was, on the whole, judicious in his first mea* 
sures. lie aclopte^.And even developed his father’s measures of 
reform. He took great pains to give all men opjport unities of 
approaching him. A chain was hung from a part" of the wall 
the citadel, to which all had access. This chain was connected 
with a bell iu the emperor’s private room. Thus eveiy suitor ' 
could make himself hoard.' 

He was more rigid in his attention to observances of the 
Muhammadan faith, than his fatlier. Himself a drunkard during 
his whole lifl3, he punished all who used wine. 

§ 57. Jahangir was as unfortunate in regard to his sons at 
Akbar had been. His eldest son,^ Khusrau, had long been as 
enmity with him. Thomother of tms prince was a Hajpdt princess 
daughter of Rajd Bhagavan Das [sea § 33]. On his Other’s acces- 
sion, ^usrau thought hiniseXf not safe, and fled to the Fanjab . 
where a large army gathered around him. Jahangir’s army was, 
''Eovfever, victorious; and Khusrau was seized on the bauk^yof the 
Jbelam, as he was trying to make his way to Kabul. And now 
Jahangir made a display of that cruelty which marked his oharac- 
ter, and to which Akbar had ever been so averse. Be caused 7<K> 

Khusrau’%4idhereuts to be impaled in a line leading from the 
gate of IZ^r. Th*e miserable prince was conducted along 
uxm to deceive the homuge of his servants.” He was deeply 
aimted by the spect^le.^ He was kept a prisonf^, though w% in 
close custody, till his death in 1621. 

Jahtogir’s second son was the Prince Fanvlz. From to 
the death of the emperpr, we shall find his thaxd am 
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Khnrramf \x SbaL Jalian^ in rebel had been Akbar'd 

favoarite. ’ . 

f oThe interest of^the affairs t>f the Dakbin ts connected 
with Malik Ambar.* Afamndnagi^^ was taken in 1599 [ §45 3 ; 

but Malik *Ambar, an Ab^’ssinian noble of splendid a^liiics, 
founded a new capital, which was called Kahrki (a name a^r- 
wards changed bj Aurangzeb to Aurangabad), where he«inain- 
ti^ned the gov^nment («f the young 4cing., He introduced liaja 
Todar MalTs revenu^ system into the Dakbin, and held hie 
ground^ against the Mu^^uls till his death in 1626. With his * 
d^th vanished all hope of a better order of things in the Dakhiu. 
The nominal king was Murtaza Nizam Shah. 

§ 59. , MIrza . Abdurrahim [^see § 54], and Prince Parwiz, the 
second son of the entperor, were joined in the command of an 
army to conquer the Dakhin in 1608 ; but they were unsuccess- 
iul, fuid the Mirza was su^^erseded in 1610 by Khan Jahan. He 
was, however, again sent to the Dakhin; and at last Prince 
Khufram (who for his success here was given the title of Shah 
''Jahan) was sent to help him in A. D. 1616. Shiih Jahan had 
already acquired great renown in a war against the Kami ol‘ 
UdnipuiF; whom he had reduced to complete submission (in 
1614), and afreiwarda gained as a friend by his generous treat- 
''ment. JaMugir himself now 6xed his residetmcn at Mandii in 
M4lwah, in order to be nearer the scene ; while Shah 

Jahan selected liiirhanipur as head-cmarter. Aclil Shah and 
jjj|fib*ul-mulk ^ee Chap. IV., § 12,14] sent tribute, and sub-* 
rnitted ; and Malik Ambar handed over the keys of Ahmadnagar 
^nd other forts, ceding also the Parganahs of Balagbar, whiclw he* 
bad conquered. ? 

5 60. In 1 61 1 the great event of the emperor’s life, his marriage 
with the cclej?rated Mihrunnisa Klianuin, the widow of Sber 
Afkan, took place. She waf called offer her marri.'ige, Ndr Mahall 
fth^ light of the palace J ; and subsequently ubtaiii(Ml the name by 
which she is most commonly known, Ntir Jahan ( the light of the 
world ), She was of a noble Persian family, which had been 
redact to poverty ; in consequence of wliicft, her father emigrated 
to India. On the way, at Kandahar, Ndr Jah^ii was bom. ^o 
’'^uch poverty were they retluced, tbat^he infant, the mighty em- 
press of world-wide renown*, was exposed on the high road, whe«a^., 
a m^^rclknt saw the child, and cmnpaRsioimtely took it for his own. 
The child’s own mother was employed by him as its nurse ; and 
eveh In her infancy Kdr Jahan made the fortune of her family, 
for to the hind assistance of the merchant they owed their ad- 
vancement. Jahangir (then Prince Kalun) sebi^ and lovej. 
liex', when as a girl she accompanied her mother, wfe^iad free 
access to Akbai*’s barein. To remove her from the Princfc“s sight, • 
she was, by Alt^^’s advice, married to Sher Afkan, a young 
Persian, who was made governor of Bardwan. 

’ |,61. But when Jahangir became emperor, he suggested to 

Kuitb-ud-dih, Viceroy pf Bengal,* be should induce Ndr 
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Jahnn's husband to^^l^rce her. • Her husband refused ; and m 
the quarrel that ensued, both the Vicer^^y and Sher/Afkan were 
killed. Niir Jaban -was sent to Dehli; but 755bldng hpon the 

emperor as the murderer of }ier "husbjind, rejected Ljs overtures 
with disdain. After a length of time, however, a reconciliation 
took pla^e, and N’a* Jahaii became empress of India. Her name 
was put on the coinage with, the emperor’s. Her influence was 
unboimded. Her father, anil her brotliei’.^ Ass f Khan, were Vise 
ministers; and though Jahangir still indulged in nightly drunken 
’debauches, the affairs of the kingdom were henceforth managed 
with prudence and humanity. 

^ Sir T. Hoe came as an ambassador from James I., in 

1615 1618. He passed from Surat, through llurhanpiir and 

Clutor to A jmir, where lie met the emperor on his way to Gujarat. 
He found the cities of the Dakhiii mucli neglected, and the coun- 
try generally less prosperous than it h id been in Akbar*s time. 
The splendour of* the court astonished him. He describes J^an- 
giVs nightly drunken orgies. He mentions liaAdug to bribe Asaf 
Khan with a pearl of value ; and that two of Jahangir’s nephews 
had embraced (’hristianily. ^ ^ 

§ 63. In ]6'20 A. D., Malik Ambar broke the treaty [see § 59], 
drove back the emperor’s generals, mid besieged tlie Silhahdar (the 
Klmn-Klianan) .h^^nrhflupur. Shah Jahan was again sent into 
the Dakhin, wdiei^^g succeeded in raising the siege of Burhanpur. 
Shortly afterwards he was glad to admit Alalik Ambar to favour- 
lrt>lc terms, as his attention was now required cIsetHjore. om 

^ §64. Jntrigue.s, to ensure the successiim to Prince Shahryar 
the emperor’s youngest sou (married to Kur Jaliaifs daughter bj 
her first husband), disturbed the peace of tlic empire, and led to 
Shah Julian’s rebellion in 16*21. Prin<*e Parwjz and the renowned 
general Mahabat Khan wei^e sent against tiie rebel, and drove 
him from the Dakhin, whence he made his way to Bengal, where 
be for a time established himself ; but soon after submitted to Lis 
father. 

§ 65. Fresli troubl^, however pose, from Niir Jahan’s jealousy 
of Mahabat Khan, tlie most eminent man in the empire. His 
famdy had dome from Afrhanistan, and he had fought under, 
Akbar, and now had been raised to the liighest position by Jahaii- 
He was a friend and partizan of Prince Parwiz, whil^ J^ur 
Jah^n designed l^rince Shahi*yHr to succeed. i/ • 

§ 66. MahAbat was sent for to court, but finding his disgrace 
resolved upon, planned and executed a stroke of unexampled 
audacity. took the emperor prisoner on tlie banks of the 

j£elam. Hj^rJahwn strove in vain to libemte her husband, and at 
length rM^ved to share iiis captivity. She ^ai’rtiwly escape 
being put to death by the victor. Mahabat was no^w supreme, 
and retained his power for nearly a yea?. Niir JaLcin 
at length succeeded in effecting the escape of the emperor, and 
Mahabat was compelled to % to the south, where he joined 
Jah^. 

F 
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§ 67. eventful years, A. B. 1626 and 1627, were fatal to 
eeyeral of tfic; .great personages whose history is of importance: 
Prince Kirwiz died at Burhanpur; Aziz, another of Akbar's great 
generals mentioned already, and Mklik Ambar, about the same time; 
Idfrata ' Abdkrrahim Khan (the great son of Bairam Khan)^6ome- 
what later. At length the Emperor too died^isr on his way from 
Kashmir to liahor, in liis sixtieth year ' ® 

(»§ 68. Jahangir, n^i^ithstanding^ bis intemperance and vio- 
lence, was remarkable for hia sincere love of justice, and his 
endeavours, by himself hearing all cases referred to him, to * 
i^medy all the evils which existed in the State. His maxim is 
said to have been : “ That a monarch should care even 

beasts of the field, and that the very birds of the heave/f ought 
to receive their due at the foot of the throne.’* Like his con- 
temporary, James 1., he was an opponent of tobacco, then 
being introduced into Uoth east and west. Royal edicts and 
tr^^^'ses have failed to arrest its wonderful spread through the 
worlci 


mitT VI. SHAH JAHAN. A. D. 16-26— 1658. 

$ 69. Murders his rivals. § 70, The Great Men of»«>iie Age. § 71. Re- 
bellion of Khan Jah6n Lodi. § 72. Final subjugation of Ahmadnagar. 

73. DestructioE of Portuguese power in Ren gal. § 74, Submission of 
EAndahir. § 75. SaMullah Kli&n. 76. Aurangzeb's campaign in the 
, Dakhin. § 77. Shah Jahiifs family. § 78. Intrigues for the succession. 
$ 79. P6r4 defeats Shuja. § 80. Defeat of D6rd, and imprisonment of 
Sh6h Jalian, by Aurangzeb. § 81. Character of Shih Jaluin’s reign. § 82. 
Ills Wealth. §<83. Uis Character. 

§ 69. Shah Jahan, on the death of his father, hastened from 
the Bakliin'to A grab. Shahryar and two of his cousins who 
opj^aed him, were defeated rind put to dei^h either by liis orders, 
or oy those of AsafKhan. In fact, none of ihe race of Babar were 
left olive, but the emperor’s own children. Niir Jlfhan at once 
^ retired into absolute obscifrity, having a magnificent jointure. 
She diqd in A. B. 1646. 

g. 7<x. The two great men of this period were Ndr JalMn’s 
brothers, AsaJ Khdn, and ; who were highly reward- 

ed by the new emperor for tbeif fidelity to his cause. KhaB 
Jahan Lo<li was viceroy of the Bakhin. ' . 

In the Dakhin kingdom of Ahmadnagar, Malik j^bar’s 8oV.i|r 
Soon set aside by Murtaza Nizdm'^^^^h^b, who 
now Tilled for himself,, but brought his kin^om to the'vei'ge of 
ruin. This destroyed the last hope of a suwessful resistance to 
the Mughul arms. 

$ 71. The rebellion of Khan Jahan Lodi was the first impor-> 
tant event (1626-1660). At first he seemed to aim at indepda- 
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dence; but soon submitted, and was removed the vice- 
royalty of the Dfikhin to^ Malwah, Mahabut iffian succeeding 
him. Subsequently, Khan Jafian, suspecting that the emperor 
distrusted him, raised the standard of revolt fn Agrah itself. He 
was e^icountered and defeated on the banks of the Chambal, but 
escaped^ and allying himself with tlie king of Ahmadnagar, 
Murtffza Nkhio Shah, transfqpred the war jbo the Dukliin. 'Muham- 
mad Adil Shah, of Bij^pur, refused to ai<t him. Abdullah Ki/tb 
Shah, of Golkondah, also held aloof? Khan Jabaii was fmally 
defeated and slain in Band elk band, near Kalinjar. 

Shah Jahan's general still carried on the war, to ptfbish 
"JVIiujtj^za Nizam Shah, who was put to death by Fath Khkn. The 
Da^iin was now a prey to the^three-fold evils of war, pestilence, 
and famine. In 1634, Maliabat Khan was recalled to court, and 
the Mughuls made no progress in the Dakhin ; until Shaji, father 
of Sivaji [Chap. V„ §. 4], set up a new pretender to the throne of 
AbmadnagaR, and t4)ok possession of jhe territory around. Sultan 
Sliiija was viceroy of the Dakhin, and was recalled with the general. 
Shah Jahaii now tdbk the field himselii brought both Bijapur and 
Golkondah to terms, and subdued Shaji, who entered«tbe service 
of Bijapur. Thus Ahmadnagar was extinguished in 1637, [Chap. 
IV., § 13]. . 

§ 73. An epi.^ode connected with* Portuguese affairs in Bengal 
must here find 'I'he Portuguese had established a setde- 

ment near the ancient fort of Satgauw. This gas called Oolin^ 
or Hugli. At CBittagopg, too, they had a nourishing factory’,* 
defended by 1,000 Eurcvpcans, two thousand natives, and eighty 
ships. To the Mughul Gwernor of Dacca they were objects of* 
great suspicion. He complained to Shah Jahan that they had 
mounted cannon on their fort, and had grown insolent and 
oppressive. “ Let the idolaters Ijp expelled’* was* the emperor’s 
coiumuiid, and it was obeyed after terrible slaughter. Thus was 
the power of Portuguese in Bengal for ever destroyed, 1631. The 
English were rising. ^ ^ 

§ 74. All ManlanvKhan, governor of Kandahar, at this time 
gave up j^at province to Shah Jahan. from disgust at the tyranny 
of Lis master, the Kin^ of Persia. He became a trusted general 
of the emperoR, and especially rendgiyed himself useful as an 
architect. A canal at Delili attests his skill, and bears hi^ naq^. 
It W2ES repaired and fully restored by Lord Hastings in 1 ^2. 

Kandahar was soon retaken by the Persians; and though 
besieged by the emperor’s sons, Aurangzeb and Dara, was never 
retakem if 

^ ^75^ A^d5. 1653—1656 saw the completion iof the great rev8-. 
nue sett], Jnent of the Dakhin, and the death of Sa’dullah, the^ 
most able and uprija^t minister that has ever appe^ed in India. 

§ 76. In 1652, Shah Jahan sent Aurangzeb as viceroy into the 
Dakhin, and that prince seemed determined^ to r^otnp^se him- 
self for failure beyond the Indus by subjugating Bijapur and 
Golkondah. The immediate cause of his atUiCk on the latter 
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kingdom appeal from Mir Jamlsili," prime minister of that 

kingdom, forrdfce^,y ^ diamond mercliant, who liad some thsagree- 
ment wit/i bis inastoi%)AbdallaVi Kutb' Sliah. Under the pretext 
of sending his son Snltan • Muhammad to Bengal, to espouse the 
daughter of Pi*iuce {Shiija, he marched on Ilaidarabad, took 4t, and 
invested the hill fort of Golkondah, compelling the kin§ to pay 
tribute -and marry his^ daughter Sultan Mubanimadp Mir 
tfomfah became one o^AnrangzeVs favourite geiierals. He was 
pixiccetling to humble fsijapiir in the same way, when news 
reached him of Shah Jahaife sud<len and dangerous illness. • 
AuCKingzeb bad determined, at all hazard^ to be bis 
successor. ^ 

§ 77. Shah Jalian had four son^and two daughters. 

Dara Shikoh was in his forty-second year, frank, generous, a 
free-thhiker (and thus obnoxious to the Muhammadans, who 
beheld in him another Akbar), imprudent and daring. Shuja was 
forty years old, an effeminate sensualist. Auraugzeb wAi|ihirtv-eiglit 
yearsold, a master of dissimulation, an ancomplish^ scmlier, of hand- 
some person, in religion bigot, and abovb all, intensely ambi- 
tious. Mij^ad, the yonrigosfc, was brave and generous; but dull 
in intellect, 8clf-w(U«ftl^aiid an abandoned sensualist. The eldest 
c daughtei^was Padshah Begam, the favourite, and great supporter 
of Dai'a. The youiyki^ daughter, Kosbanrai, was an active and 
intriguing partisan of Aurangzeb. .ci'- 

§ 78. On the news of their father’s illness in 1657 reaching 
in spite of Dara’s efforts to conceal it, Potli j’rincc 8hnja, 
then viceroy of Bengal, and Prince Murad, viceroy of Gujarat, " 
'^assumed the royal title, and prepared^ to inarch on the capital. 
Aurangzcb more cautiously advanced to the northern boundary 
of his province, secured ISiir Jamlnh, the general, and entered 
into a negotiation with Murad. lie represented to that weak 
prince that he liimself was only desirous of going to Mecea, 
that he would unite with Murad to oppose the infidel Dara and 
his idolatrous general Jeswaiit^. Singh, and then would seek a 
reconciliation with his fatlier. ^ <- 

§ 79. Dara now met and defeated Shuja near Benare^|, and the 
discomfited prince returned to Bengal. r 

§ 80. Aurangzcb joined Mumdin MMwah, and a battle between 
their o'.>rabiued forces and tho.se of Jesvvant Singh vras fought 
iiekr iJjjain, in which the princes were victorious. Auniflgzcb 
still treated Murad as his superior. Dara now ‘advanced one 
day’s march from Agnih to meet Aurangzeh, and a severe engage- 
ment took place. Dara’s elephant was struck with^^’ockot, and 
l^came ungovernable. This compelled him u? tS^Kht. ni'e* 
sight of his elephant with empty howdcih spread a paiiK J;hrough 
his army. The battle and the cause wci-e by this triffing 
circuii]st<ance. ^Dara fled to Dehli. Aurangzeh rendered devout 
thanks to heaven for his victory, and congratulated Murad on 
his acquisition of a kingdom ! Three days after he entered 
Agrah, and flnding it impossible to shake the old emperor’s 
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attachment to Dara, i^cnt his son Sultan ]Mulian(ima<^to make his 
aged grandfather , prisoner in the citadel. ,Th;i#a ended Shah 
dahan’g reign, in 16^8 ; though he lived till f>ed^ber,aI686. 

§ 81. This reign was tbe#most prosperous in the annals of 
the ^piptre, which enjoyed almost uninterrupted tranquillity. 
Behli rising ^’n all its splendour. Those buildings at Xew 
Behli^ and grab, which <irc still the admiration <d' the world, 
were erected under his BUperinteiidencfi^ The splendour df lys 
court, his peacock throne worth siTc-aml-a-half millions sterling, 
, and the grainlcur of his buildings, mark him out as Tlie moat 
niagnilieent of Indian emperors. Bclili is called by Midian^a* 
«*0M®*Shali-Jidian-affad. The Taj Mahal at A«[rah, the mausoleum 
of Miimtaz Mahal, Shah Jahdifs queen, built of white marble, 
'decorated with mosaics of many-coloured precious stones, is in 
solemn gninileur unsurpassed by any building in the world. 

§ 82. Shah Julian left twenty-four millions sterling in coin, be- 
sides vast stores of wrought gold, silver, and jewels. 

§ 8;{. 11 is youth had been spent rcbcliions and intrifues; 

but as a ruler he was beneficent and generous. 


• # • 

rAl« VII. AURANGZEa A. D. 1G58— 1707. 

' § 84. Summary of the events uf Aurangjscb's reign. § 85, He ex- 

terininntes his rivats. 86. Death of Mir Jamlah. § 87. Intrigues*.* 
§ 88. Sivaji. § 89. Death of Shah Jahaii. § 90. Insiiri ectiuns of fana- 
tics. § 91. Discontent anioiagst the llindiSs. § 92. Kajpiit rebellion.* 
§ 93. Kebellioii (J rriiioe Akbar, § 94. Peace with Marwiir. § 95. 
Wars in tjie Dnkhin, § 96. The Mughul Armies and Leaders. § 97 

Capture of Dijapiir. § 98. Capture of Golkondah. § 99. Sambaji. 

§ 100. Wars against the Mahrattas. § 101. The Mahrattas recover 
themselves. § 102. Aurangzeb’s death. § 103. Hia clijiracter. § 104. 

^ lieview of the state of li^dia at this ijariod. 

§ 84. •The sixth Mughul emperor was Auraugzeb. His title 
was Alanigir (tlm conqltcror of the universe); and he is frequelrt- 
ly called Alamgir I. The chief pointS**fo be noticed in his reign 
are i-v-Cl) the shameful duplicity and unnatural cruelty hf whS«h 
be obtained the throne ; (2) liis Intolerant policy, which made 
him hated by the Hindus ; (3) his constant coutests with the 
Alahrnttas, esuecially ^ivaji. He killed Sambaji and imprisoned 
(Chappy' § 20) ; (4) his subjugation of the Dakbm king- 
doms (Chrp. IV., § 14) ; (5) the English had a firm footing in India 
’ before hie death {see Chap. VII., § 10 — 14). 

§ 85. After gai^Kng possession of Agrah and imprisoning his 
&ther, Auraugzeb was proclaimed emperor, though he was not 
crowned for a year afterwards. He had still to pursue Dar4l, and 
to meet 8hqja who was advancing from Bengal* The former 
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Red to and from thence to one after another of the 

Hajpiit chie&^^e was at^ length betrayed by the chief of 4s.Sb 
taken to^ Dehli, ‘where he was paraded through the streets, ara 
at length put to death as an appstate from Muhammadanism. 
Aurangzeb affected to weep over his brother's head ! Shi:^ was 
Boon overthrown by Mir Jamlah. Meanwbilp Aurang^elrs son, 
Muhammad Buitan, deserted to Shuja, married his daughter, and 
then' again joined Mir JVimlah. He''was kept in prison for seven 
^ears in Owaliar, by bis father. Bhiija and all his family perished 
in Arakan, whither he had Red. Sulaiman, son of Dara, was , 
als^, taken and consigned with all the other members of the f amily 
to Gwaliar, where he soon died. Murad, on some frifJSBiSr 
excuse, was put to death, A. D. 1661. Thus by a series of mur- 
ders, Aurangzeb bad now made his throne secure. 

§ 86. Mir Jamlah^ after subduing Assam, died near Dacca, 
while planning the conquest of China. ^J'hus was the emperor 
relieved of the presence of a minister and general whose abilities 
and renown excited his jeuV.>us fears. 

§ 87. Aurangzeb had now a violent illness, which shook the 
foundations of his powerf Jeswant Singh, the powerful Kajpiit 
chief of Jodhpur, whose dominions extended from Gujarat to 
Ajmfr, an(^,Mah6.bat Khan (son of the great general) from Kabul, 

^ combined to effect the release of Shah Jaban. Intrigues were 
also made by various parties to place his sons Muasf^nm, and 
Akbar or Azam, on the throne. By energy and promptitude he 
fcd^fe^ted all the'se projects. ^ ^ 

§ 88. It was now that Sivaji came to an open rupture with the 
emperor (Comp, Chap., V., § 9). Bhaista Khan, son of Nur Jahan*s 
brother Asaf Khan, was then Viceroy of the Dakhin, and re- 
sided at Aurangabad. The expeditions of the emperor’s generals 
into the Dakhin, Sivaji's visit to Dehli, his escape, his treaty with 
Aurangzeb, and his career till Ms death in 1680, are given in 
Chap. V., § 9—17, 

§ 89. Shah Jahan died in prison in A. D. 1666. About 
this time Little Thibet and Chittagong wer^e added to the em- 
peror’s dominions. 

§ 90. Disturbances Afghanistan followed, whida do not 
concern Indian history. In 1676 the S'atiiarai^is near N^nol 
rebelled. These fanaticV» imagined themselves in vincible, ^nd 
Auranji^eb with his own hand wrote texts from the KorjMi to 
be fastened on the standards of his troops to dissolve the 
spells of the rebels. They were defeated and dispersed ; but 
this led to the imposition of the Jiziakj a*poll-ta3Lnn all infidels. 
This impolitic pre^eeding shook the very foundatimii^ the Mszg 4 > 
hul dominion. ' 

§ 91. Discontent now spread throughout every clasa of Hin- 
dds. The system of Akbar had been formally abandoned. A 
letter, ascribed to Jeswant Singh, is still extant, in which the 
writer expostulates with the emperor on bis intolerance. He 
omnmends the former princes of the house of Timur for their 
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liberality^ declares that the empire is going to wn, and that 
every species of iceisgovernment and 4 f>pres 8 ion i^ife through- 
out the land. Jeswant Singh died in 1677. • ^ • * 

§ 92. Aurangzeb’s arbitrary condmit towards the widow and 
childj^en of Raja Jeswant Singh, kindled the enmity of the Raj- 
puts into a flame. ^ Durga Das, Ram Singh of Jaipur, Raj Singh 
of M^iwar,^ and others, oombined to protect the children of 
Jeswant Singh and tp resist the paymAj^t of the hated an^ iip- 
quitous Jiziah. The emperor exerted hitnself with his ijsual energy. 

, His sons, Muazzam from the Diikhin (afterwards Shah*^lam I.), 
Azam from Bengal, and Akbar, were sent into tbe Rajpiit qf^un- 
where, by the emperor’s orders, all the horrors of the most 
ruthless war of extermination were visited upon the unhappy 
people. This cruel policy, successful for the time, for ever alienat- 
ed the high-spirited Rajputs. ^ 

§ 93. Durga Das adopted a poliniy the mOst calculated to 
wound the emperor. He induced Akbar, his favourite son, then 
23 years of age, to rebel, promising him the assistance of the 
Rajput chiefs. Akbar bad soon 70,000 men under his command. 
But the emperor was again successffil ; and Akbar, his army 
having been wiled or terrified into desertion, fled to ftie Concan, 
where he became a fugitive among the Mahrattas, ^nd where 
Sambaji received him. Disgusted with Sambnji’s mSnners, h^ 
sooii retired to Persia, where he died in A. D. 1 706. (Chap, V., § 19). 

§ 94. In 1681, "^Aurangzeb made peace with the Eastern 
Rajputs. It was Jitipulated that Ajit Singh, son of Jeswant Singh^ 
should be restored to his father’s dominion of Marwar when he 
came of age. 'fherc was Jiow ever, and could be, no real pe. le. • 
§ 95. The wars of Airangzeb in* tbe Dakhin are the most 
imjmrtant. He was w(?akening and ruining the Muhammadan 
kingdoms of the Dakhin and the ancient sovereignties of India, 
when he should have aided them tnd strengthened them in their 
contest with llie common enemy, the plundering Mahrattas. 
His general Klian Jahan eflected nothing against thc^lntter. Dilir 
, Khan, who succeeded him, invafied Golkondahand Bijapur with- 
out any decisive results. (He died in 1684, neglected by the 
empero^. Aurangzeb arrived at Burhanpur in 1683, and spent 
two years ther^ and at Aurangabad before advancing to Ahmad- 
nngar. The magnificence of his pro^flss surpasses anything re- 
cordfid in history. A million of persons were assembled SogeQt^ 
in his camp. 

§ 96. In this expedition several armies were kept ^ntiniialiy 
in motion, u^ler Prince Muazzam, Prince Azam^ ' ince Kdm- 
Khi“ii Jahan, and the emperor himself. .Th/" ^/ent Mughul 
warriors^ around him were Dilir Khan, Daiid Ehau Panni, Ghazi- 
ud-din (father of the great Nizam-ul-mulk), Tokarrab Khan, 
Assad Khan, and bis more celebrated son, Zulfikar Khan, and a 
multitude of others. But in warlike character the Mughul nobles 
deteriorated. Arrayed in w^ded garments, covered with 
plate armour, and surrounded by everything that was gay and 
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splendid, they seemed better adapted for tb© splendours of a 
tournament, for actual war fu^ainst the hardy Mahrattas. 

§ 97. liras takeu, and its monarchy hnally destroyed, 

in A. D. 1686. he* chief agent m the capture was Ghazi-ud- 
din, father of Nizain-ul-mulk ; though the emperor himself was 
present (Chap. IV., § 12). 

§ 98. Golkoiidah fell in the following yeaif. But ot his new 
coiKjuests the emperor never had vaore than mere inilitary pos- 
session. We hud Kadfipa* Oonjeverann, and Piiiuluinalli occupied 
by the ihiperial trooj).s in the sjiiue year (Chap. IV., § 12). 

§♦ 99. The capture and death of Samlmji, and the captivity 
“ of Sahu belong to Maliratta history. (Chap. V., § 19), 
emperor 8 camp for some years after this was at Brimhapurif on 
the JJhinia. 

§ 100. The aged emperor was apparently snccensful. He 
took SSatara in April, and in the following months nearly 

all the Maliratta strongholds were seized. But’ the empire was 
tottel^ing on the verge of rut.n. Aiirarigzeb himself was 81 years 
of age. These sieges involved an immense waste of treasure and 
life. Every obstacle existdil, arising fioin flooils, pestilence, heat, 
and the nature of the country. The peeuliarity of the situation 
was thi.s : tlje emperor himself did everything. 11 is vigour 
•alone kepf^ things in order. The minutest detail of Avar or 
government was attended to by himself, JealoVis of his sons, 
who might remember too well his conduct <^o Shah Jahan, he 
neither trusted <£lieui, ikh* eiiiph»ved tlieni when be could help 
Tt. This distrust of all about him, the otlspring of guilt, was the 
torment of the emperor, and one of the causes of ruin of the 
^ugbul empire. As an evidence of it, we find Muazzain falling 
under unjust suspicion, iinpri.'^oned lor six years (1687 — 1694) and 
then sent as gc^ernor to Kabul. 

§ 101. The JSlabrattas, with an elasticity tlmt ever marked 
them, began to recover themselves, soon retook some of their 
forts, and harassed the emperor, th it he witlidrew to Ahmad- 
nagar, which he re-entered iii 1706. He had been twenty years 
engaged in these fruitless, harassing wars. ^ The waves of Mah- 
rattas swept over his traclr as soon as he retreated. He lead uuule 
no real impression upon them. They had (earned to conquer and 
despise their Mugbul foesJk, * 

•^10^ Aurangzeb entered, Ahraadnagar but to die. II is death 
was a melancholy one. Troubled with remorse, harassed by 
anxieties, conscious that after his death all he had tried to edect 
would be rendered vain by the contests of his sons for the throne, 
ai}4 by the universal decay Avhich he could not lylfc^i^erceive jn^ 
every part of the dtate, he gave utterance in his last moments to 
the most affecting expressions of despairing satlness. “ \A'herever 
1 look I see notjung but the Divinity. 1 have committed inuiiy 
crimes. I know not with what punishments I may be visited.^* 
Su(di were some of his latest words. H^died February 21, 1707, 
in the 89th year of his age. 
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§ 103. Auriinijaeb was austere, a devotee, just, laborious. Yet 
lie was unsncccf^sfuU He did not maintain discipy^ie, seeming 
afraid to alienate \)y piinisliing* Mistrustful ofi^l arojind him, 
cold-hearted, and iji all his dca|in^s with IJifIdus partial and pre- 
jiidieq^, he was the very reverse of Akbar, We find him even 
ill 1683, (^t 13 url la II uar, levying the jizhih from all Hindus under 
ills .sway in the Lmkhin as.well as in Hindustan. If Akbar was 
the real founder, Aiirangzelii was the ifestroyer of the l^ughiil 
dominion in India. With Aurangzeb, i^hls been said, the empii^ 
,of the Mughuls passed away. 

§ 104. At this critical period in the history of India, the 
student will pause and survey the stage from whic4t so 
distiaguished an actor now disappears. 

(1). Of the IMnghids themselves the next section will 
tell us all that is necessary. 

(•2). In the Dakhin the Mubrafctate apparently humbled, 
are in reality placed, by the destruction of the Dakhin kingdoms, 
in the most favourable position f#r founding a permtment 
dominion. 'I'he I'csliwiis are coining (see Chap. V.) 

(3) . 'J"he English mereliants have now factories on every 
part of the coast (^see Chap. VI 1.) ; and tlie three Presidency 
towns and forts of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, are under 
a rcgul ir government, ])roraisiug stability and developlRiftit. • 

(4) . Yhe French too are llonrishing. The rivalries 
have not begun (#ee XUhap. Vll.) 


PART VIII. BAHADUR SHAH, OR SHAH ALAM I. 

A. D. 1707—1712. 

§ 105. Civil wars between the sons gf Aurangzeb. J 106. Accession 
of Bahadur Shall. § 107. The great Umaras of this reign. § 108. The 
leaders of the Mahrattas, Rajputs, aud Sikhs. § 109. pcath of the 
^ Emperor. ^ • 

§ 105, m On the death of Aurangzeb there was the usual con- 
test between the sons* of the deceased emperor. These were 
three, Miiazzam* Azam, and Kaiiibakati^ The deceased emperor 
Imd l^he eldest should be emperor, taking D^hli 

his capital, and governing the north and east. Azam*was to 
share the dominion, having Agrah as his capital, and governing 
the soiutii south-west. To Kambuksh were assigned the 
JkiwgdoniJ? of Guilkondah and Bijapur. 

Muazzam nnd Azam simuitaneousiy claimed tht; crown. A bloody 
battle was fought soutli of Agrah, in wliich Azam and his sons 
were sluiii; Kambaksh refusing to acknowledge Mi^azzaiii, a battle 
was fought near Ilaidarabad, where he too was defeated and killed. 

§ 106. Muazzam assumed the title of Bahadur Shah, but is 
often culled Shah Alum I. Ue was the seventh Mughul Emperor. 
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§ 107. - His ^eat Umaras were: — 

(1) . Asaerd Kban, a distingnished genejral in Aurangzeb’s 
Dakrun wars^'^e died ill 1716. 

''(2). Eulfik&r Khln, the son of Assad, Viceroy of the Dakhin. 
Isee § 114, and Chap. V., § 21]. * 

(3). Munim Kban the Vazir. ' 

D&dd Kban Panni was Aurangzeb's Pathan ' or A%hln officer, 
actib^ for Zulfikar Kha^ in the Dakhin [«ea § 96]. *' ^ 

§ ids. We may hAe notice also the rise of important leaders 
among the following : — * 

(n. The Makratias, 

Their power was now rapidly increasing. Sahii was 
^ Prince Azam. 'Phere was civil war among the Mabri^ttas. 
T^he Mugbul Government supported Sabu, and allowed him the 
chauth or fourth of the revenue ^jsee Chap. V., §.2*2]. 

(2) . The Rajptiis [^see § 94J. 

There were three grea^ Rajput princes at that time : the 

RanA of Udaipur; (A), thg Raja of Marwar or Jodhpur, Ajifc 
Singh [§ 94], son of Jeswant Singh [§91]; fcj, the Raja of 
Jaipur, Jai Singh II., a gu^at mathematician and astronomer. 

These Rajputs obtained from Bahadiir Shah an acknowledg- 
ment of virtual independence. 

4 ( 3 ). 

Those were the disciples of Ndnak who' Rt/orished in the 
time of Babar. He taught a comprehensive and tolerant ^ 
monotheism, aiid sought to comprehend Hindus and Muhamma- 
'vdans in one. The leading notions of Sufiism,*^ a mystic form of 
Muhammadanism, and the Hindu Vedanta, are blended in his 
* system. Persecution changed an inoilensive sect into a military 
commonwealth. 


Guru Govind, their tenth Guru or spiritual chief, in 1675 com- 
pleted their oi^anization. lle^wus slain by a private enemy ; but 
his relatives and followers were visited with every species of cruelty. 
Banda was jiow their leader. Their hatred to the Musalmans, 
indamed by long persecutions, Jiroke out. into the most fearful 
atrocities. Bahadiir Shah in person weni^ against them, drove * 
them into the hills ; but failed in capturing Banda, and ^e check 
to the Sikhs was merely temporary. [Coinp^. § 120 and Chap. XI]. 
In this struggle the empei^r spent his last five years. 

^ 109. This emperor died February, 1712. 


PART IX. JAHANDAR SHAH. A. D. 171^1713. 

^ 110. Accession JahindAr. § 111. Aided by Zulfikir Khan. § 112. 
The Sayyids. § 113. The battle of Agrah, and death of JahandAr. § 114^ 
Life of ZulfikAr ^an. 

§ 110. Though the weakest of the four brothers, Mirza 
Muizz-ud-din, thtaugh the infiuence of Zulfikar Khan, overcauie 
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his rivals ; and with the usual slaughter of kindred, ascended the 
throne, under the title of Jahandar Shah. 

§ 111. Zulhkar’% motive for aiding ffim wm t^ belief that the 
weakness and incapacity of the emperor wt)uld throw all power 
into his hands. His arrogance* disgusted the Umaras even more 
than Ac low debauchery of his master. 

§ 112.* Farruklf Siyar, tlie second son of Azim who was the 
secdnd*son of Bahadiir 8hah,^scaped th^ slaughter, and srolieited 
the aid of two valiant,' able, and powej*fm noblemen, now to.b% 
very prominent in this histtiry. Their names were Sayyid* Husain 
*Ali, governor of Bihar, and his brother Sayyid Abdullah, governor 
JSSeillAhabad. , • 

§ ^13. I'liese Sayyids, the king-makers of India, espoused his 
cause warmly, and in a battle near Agrah defeated Ziilfikar and 
bis puppet emperor, Jahandar, February 1713. The former was 
strangled ; and the latter was also put to death. 

§ 114. This is tlie place for some dentin nous account of the 
celebrated rival king- maker,’* Zulfi^ar Khan. His fathev was 

Assad Khan, head of one of the ohlest noble families in the empire. 
Zulfikar distinguished himself under Aurangzeb in the war with 
the Mahrattas, A. D. 1690 (§ 96); in the coursa of which, 
disgusted at being nominally under the prince Kambaksh, he 
held traitorous intercourse with the Mahrattas, but ati€il<Jth took« 
Glnji. His anR his father’s influence gave Bahaddr Shah the 
throne, and by that emperor he was matle Vi'*eroy of the Dakhin. 
His advice led to the release of Sahti. He ];|^ised Jahandar 
Shah to the tliroue*aTid was his vazfr; and he fell a victim to his^ 
own treachery. For, having surrendered his muster to the Sayyids, 
he was by their order strangled. . * 


PART X FAREUKH srfAR. A. P. 1718—1719. 

§ 115. Accession of Farriikh Siyar. § 116. The fliarha Sayyids. 

►§ 117. The rivals of t!ie Sayyids. *§ 118. Marriage of Farrukh Siyar. 
§ 119. Soj^on Hamilton. § 120. Persecution of the Sikhs. § 121. 
War with the Mahrattas. « § 122. Assassination of the emperor. 

. * ar , 

§ ^15. Farrukh Siyar succeeded as Ninth Mughul Etsp* 
peror. The personal b.istory of the emperor is now of nmeh less 
importance than that of the powerful Umaras who exercised the 
sovereignty in^fiis name, and their four rivals. 

. jg 116. The^Barha Sayyids (for an explanation of the te^ 
Sayyid, see Introduction, §. 18) were a powerful^ribe in the district 
of Muxaffarnagar (province of Dehli), where they had been long 
settled, and where their descendants are at the, present day an 
important element in the population. The brotliers Hmain Ali 
and Abdullah Khda were men of much courage and ability. They 
)£Bid been promoted by Azim the ^peror’s flMher, when he waa 
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viceroy of Benrjal. The former was now made Vazir, and the 
latter, Comriiiinder-in-Chief. 

§ 117.. TheVvak of the Sayyids were:— (1) Nizam -ul-mnlk, 
A^af-Jah, who at that time was a veteran warrior, a man of con- 
summate cunning, and a prominent person from this peri^ till 
his death in A.D. 1748. His descendants are the Niza*&s of 
Haidarabad. 

(2) Sa’adat Khan, originally a merchant from the Persiifn jiro- 
vince of Khurasan (aind hence called “ the Persian Pedlar”) was 
the co-adjutor and rival of the Nizam-ul-mulk, held a high 
military command, and founded the modern kingdom of Oudh. 
His^escendnnts are the present ex-princes of Oudh. mmmssrt 

(3) Of less importance is Mir Jainlah, a personal favouri/,e of 
the emperor, who plotted unsuccessfully against the Sayyids, was 
for a time Governor of Bihar, and finally was dismissed to his 
native town of Multan. He must not be confounded with others 
bearing this title. 

(4> A warrior of renown^ was Daud Khan, who acted for a time 
as Viceroy of the Dakhin, but was now removed to Kliaiidesli 
and Gujarat. He fell in desperate attempt to overthrow the 
power of Husain All. 

The two latter failed in their attempts against the Sayyids ; 
'the twolbWier, in due time, as we shall see, succeeded. 

§ 118. Farrukli Siyar married a Uajpiit princess, daughfhr 
of Ajit Singh, the Baja of IVlarwar. This marriage was the con- 
dition of a pea(;e with the Rajputs. 

§ 119. A matter of importance in the histdry of British India 
is connected with this marriage. At tlie time it was pending 
(A J). 1716), a deputation from the sinati British factory at Calcutta 
was sent to the Kinjieror. It liappened that with the deputation 
was a Scottish surgc(m named Gabriel IJauiiltori ; and as the 
emperor’s marriage was delayed by his sickness, the services of 
the British doctor were sought for. The Emperor gratefully left 
it to Hamilton to choose his r€)ward ; and he, with rare disinter- 
estedness, asked on behalf of thejGumpany for the zainindarshipof 
thirty-seven towns in Bengal, and exeinptio^i from dues on their 
goods. I’his in a reinarkaye degree strengthened the pi^sition of 
the British in India [.vee Chap, Vll,, § 123. 

§ 120. The must iinptjQ;>iant event of thi.s reign is the efiec- 
check given to the progress of the Sikhs [Corny?, § 108]. 
Their leatler still was Bancfa, uncler wliom they were guilty of 
great atrocities, and who was at length overcome and sent with 740 
persons (saved for the purpose from a general massacre) to 
Dehli. They were there exposed to every insult ffom the justly^ 
enraged population. Baoda was the victim of the most inhuman* 
biUrbarities, while his followers were beheade<i on seven succes- 
sive days. Tti(\v met torture 'and death with the most heroic 
courage, disdaining to a man to purchase life by renouncing 
^eir faith« I'lie followers of Naiiak were ueaiiy extirpated. 
In 1839 there were only 500,000 of them. 
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§ 121. The Mughul territories were now mercilessly ravaged 
by the Mahnittas. • 

Nizain-ul-iiiulk was miule Viceroy of the BalcJ^Tin in 1^13 ; but 
was soon removed to make way for thtf* all-powerful Sayyid 
Husain Ali, wdio was so unsuccessful, that he made a treaty 
with Itaja Sahu in 1 7 1 7, acknowledging his claim to his father's 
possessions witli^ all later conqucvsts. (Chap. V., § 23). 
A 6ody of ID, 000 Msdirattas.^actually majisc^ied with Hus&iti'' AH, 
to enable him to makegood his position Dehli against all rivals. 
One of their leaders was the fii-st Peahwa, Balaji_ Vj^waoath, 
where he remniited till he obtained in 1720 a ratification of this 
from Muhammad Shah. 

§ J22. I’he utter degradation of the Empire is hastening on. 
The vacillating Farrukh Siyar made several plots to rid himself 
of the Sayyitls ; but Husain AH anticipated them by assassinating 
the unfortunate emperor. ^ 


PART XI. 


RAFI-UD-DARAJAT, AKD EAFI-UD-DAULAH. 


A, D. 1719. 




§ 123. Rafl-ud-darajat. § 124. RaH-ud-daiilah. 


§ 123. The Say vida now set up a youth eallctl, Rafi-ud-dara- 
jat, who died in three months of consumption (A. D. 1719, * 
I'ebruary — May). 

§ 124. They then selected Uafi-ud-danlah, who also died in a* 
few montlKs. These two names are not in the Muhainmadaii lists 
of Emperors. 

% 


PART XII. MUHAMMAD* SHAIL A. D. 1719— 1748. 

§ 12.'). 'Hie S.ayyids set up Muhaimnad Shah. § 126. The overthrow 
of the Sayyids. § 127. tTcath of Husain Ali. § 128. Independence of 
the Rajputs. 8 129. Independence <»f the fffzam. § 1,30. Indepeudence 
of Ouflh. 131. The Mahratnis. § 132 Nadir Shah. § 1.33. ileath^fiT 
Sa'adat Khan. § 134. Death of Nizain-ul-rnulk. § 135. "Hie Kohillas. 

§ 136. The Invahion of Ahiii.'id Shah Abdali. § 137. Repelled by tha 
Mu^huls. § 139. Death of Muhammad Shdh. § 139. ludcpendeace 
tfHengal. ' , 

§ 125. The Sayyids at length chose Raushanakhtar, who took 
the name of Muhammad Shah, and was the Iasi emperor that 
sat on the peacock throne of Shah Jaban. He owed his ulti^ 
mate success mainly to the Urmness and ability of his mother. 
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S 126. *This emperor's reign^ which lasted from A. D, 1719 
to 1748, is one JO f the most f ventful of the whole^ series » The first 
great eveint was^*hd* overthrow of the king-makers, the Sayyicis. 
This was effected chieRj by a coipbination between Nizam-ul- 
mulk and Sa*adat Khan. The former openly rebelled, matched 
southward to recover his old Viceroyalty of^the Dak^iin, and 
overthrew the generals sent against '.him by the Sayyids, whpse 
prestige* was now well ijigh destroyed-! The Sayyids were Shiahs, 
and their opponents were/^uimis [«cc § 16J. 

§ 127. * llusain Ali, taking with him the emperor, left Dehli 
for the Dakhin to oppose him, but was assassinated on the 
mar^. The surviving brother, Abdullah, acted with eiWflgJf^ 
set up another emperor in Dehli, and marched to meetvthe 
conspirators, but was defeated in the battle of Sh^pur, between 
Dehli and Agrah; soon after which Nizam-ul-mulk returned and 
took the office of Vazir. ^ 

§ 128. The Kajputs now made good their independence in 
Ajmii', under Raja Ajit k'ingh, the late emperor’s father-in- 

law. 

§ 129. Nor did Nizam-^l-mulk long remain at court. Dis- 
gusted with the laxity that prevailed there, he retired to the 
Dakhin- where he became from that time virtually independent. 
*' § 13o!^^' aa’adat Khan, the Persian adventurer, who had not 
long been in India, following his example, proceeded to make 
himself independent in Oudh, of whi<!h he was governor. Thtis 
.was the disintegration of the empire rapidly proceeding. 

§ 131. The attacks made by the Maliruttas upon the empire, 
^and their struggles with Nizam-ul-mulk, will be most fittingly 
recorded in the history of the Mahrifttas. (Chap. V.) 

§ 132. At this time (A. D. 1738) occurred the Persian in- 
vasion of IndiQ; by the terrible Nadir 8hah, “ the boast, the terror, 
and the execration of his count-y.” This famous warrior, a shep- 
herd from the shores of the Caspian, had delivered Persia from 
foreign invaders, and had usurped the throne of the country which 
he had liberated. (Chap. V.) • ^ 

§ 133. It is said, on what seems sufficient authority, that he 
was invited to India by Nizam-ul-mulk and Sa’adat Kliai]^and that 
he reproached them in Dehli with their peffidy, and spat on their 
beards ; that the two diBgSfc;!tied traitors resolved lo .take poison ; 
«^t Nizam-ul-mulk pretended to do so, but Sa’adat Khan^ out- 
witted by his rival, really did so, while the former, in after days, 
was wont*to make merry at his too credulous rival’s expense. It 
is certain that Sa’adat Khan died while Nadir Shal^was in posses- 
sion of Dehli- • - • 

§ 134. The P&hw4, BajiRao,died in 1740. (Cliap. V., § 32). 
This led Nizam-ul-mulk, whose power in Dehli wap supreme, 
to leave court for the Dakhin (1741). His eldest son 
€ffiazi-ud-din I., and his relative Kamar-ud-dm, were left as the 
emperor’^ confidential advisers. [He died the same year as the 
emperor, A. D. 1748.] 
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§ 135« The Rohillas at this period rose into ^importance. 
The district now called Robilkhand w^s occupied by Ali Muham* 
mad, an Afghan freebooter, .in 1744. * , 

§ 136. And now appeared ojpe of the gre^ invaders of India, 
one 1^0 changed the whole history of the land, who six times 
passed the Attock : the first time in the army of Nadir Bh4h, and 
the last time to break the IViabratta power at the third battle of 
Fanip&t. Tliis Was Ahniad^ Shah Abdt^i. (Chap. V., § 

§ 137. This was his’ first appearance^ but the valour of Prince 
Ahmad and the Vazir (1748) for the time rolled back thfe tide of 
* invasion. From this expe<lition Ahmad Shah was recalled by the 
..rti J^-igs of the death of his father. The battle of Sarhind, where 
the Abdali was defeated, was the last great effort of the Mughul 
Empire. 

§ 138. During this expedition, in 1748, the faithful Vazfr 
Eamar-ud-dm was killed by a shot while praying in his tent. He 
was Muhammad's faithful tried friena and companion; and his 
death hastened that of his master, which happened in April 1748, 
after a troubled reign of 30 years. 

§ 139. During this reign the eastern Siibahs became vir- 
tually independent (§ 9). Murshid Kuli Khan was* succeeded 
in 1725 by Shuja-ud-dm, who died while Nadir Shah m Debli. 
His son was overthrown by a servant of his father, 

Khdn^ a man of talent and experience, whom the emperor con- 
firmed in his usurped dominion [«ee Chap. IX., 2]. 


PART XIII. RECENT HIST(W1Y0F HAIDARABAD, AND OP OUDH/ 

§ 140, Salabat Jang. § 141. He is attacked by the Mahrattas, 

§ 142. Aided by the French. § 143. Session of territory to the Mahrat- 
tas. § 144. Cession of the Northern Circars to the French. § 145. 
French expedition to Mysor. § 140. French driven out oik the Northern 
Circars by the English. § 147. Suacession of Ni^am Ah. § 148. The 

* Mahrattas and Mysor. § 149. Treaty with the English. § 150* Death 

of NizamiAh. § 151. Sikandar J&b, N4sir-ud'daulah, and Afzal-ud- 
daulah. § 152. Treaty ot 1853. § 15.8. Recent history of Oudh. 

• * 

§ 140. This is the place fofa summary of the historj^of 
kingdom which Nizam-ul-mulk founded in the Dakhiu. The 
events immediately following his death will be found in Chap. VIII., 

§ 18. VVe tl^^re see Salabat Jang, his third son, installed in 
Aihrangabad, ni^ler the protection of the all-powerful Bussy. « 

§ 141. The eldest son, Ghazi-ud-din, tad then avoided 
a contest for his father's dominions. He now, despising the 
weak and efieminate Salabat, induced Balaji Raji Rao, the 
third Peshwa, to aid him in an efibrt to overthrow him. 
Salabat, by a bribe of two lakhs, induced the Peshwa to retire 
id 1751. (Chap. V., § 35). 
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§ 142. lyfeanwhile Bussy consolidated his power, and main- 
taintiig strict discipline, J^ept his French force in a state of 
admirably efficiNacy. He saved Snlabat by a masterly march 
on Fiina, and by t^o brilliant ^victories over the Mahratta 
Irorae and the entire army of the Pesliwa. An armistice^joiiig 
concluded, Salabat and Bussy returiie<l to Aurangabac],; where 
Ghazi-ud-din, with a large army, socul arrived, and would peripips 
havo> succeeded in se^ileng hiinself«#on the tlfrone, *^had liot the 
motlier of the fourth son of Nizam-ul-mulk, ^izam Ali, who 
hoped tef see her own son on the throne, administered poison to ^ 
him (1752) and thus removed (»ne of the two ])ersons who stood * 
between Nizam Ali and the elevation which he afterwards 

§ 143. The cession of a large tract of country north of the 
“Wain Ganga, induced the IVIahrattas to depart, leavinij Sal?tl»ac 
unmolested. Iljiidnrabad now became the eajntal (('hap. V., § ilb). 

§ 144. In 1753 B ussy Jffcving been ill-treated l>y the Subalidar, 
managed things with such a firm and skilful liand that ho contriv- 
eti ib obtain, as the pri«e of his forgiveness, a grant of the 
Northern Ci rears, stretch ifig along the coast for nearly 400 miles 
fi'oni the Chilka lake to *1116 Petinar, possessing an area of 1 700 
e(|uare miles, well watered by the Krislma and Godavari, and 
yieldinff jm annual revenue of i;400,()00. This was by far the 
^most vaftiaBle possession up to that time accpiired by any European 
power in India. * 

§ 145. In 1755 Bussy accompanied Salabat on an expedition 
^to Mysor; and cn 1758 be saved Salabat from {ailing bcncatli the 
intrigues of liis brother, Nizam All, and the minister Nawaz 
^KhAn. 

§ 146. On the 18th June, 1758, Btissy was recalled by Count 
Lfally ; and was compelled to retire from the Dakbin when be 
was arbiter pf its destinies (Cba]). VIIJ., § 20). The sgme 
year Colonel Forde, semt by Clive from ('alcutta, drove the 
French from the Nt»rthern (sircars, and obtained a grant of them 
from the tewrified 8alabat Jang. 

§ 147. Now came tlie con test between the Pesliwa Bahiji and 
Salabat Jang (Chap. V., § 40). Salabat r);nig was dethroned in 
1761 by his brother Nizam All, and was put to death him in 
1763. Nizam Ali then ij;ivaded the ("ariuftic, but was stoppexl by 
the English. Negotiatidwe were entered into 'for an iin])onal 
of the Nortliern ('i rears, wdiich was given; but witji un- 
aceounLtble timidity the Madras Presidency actually negotiated 
witli Nizam Ali, and by the treaty of 1766 agreed to bold the 
Northern Circars under the Nizam, and to pay l^m eight lakhs 
a^year as a tribute for them ! , . « 

§ 148. 'I'Jie uflairs of the Nizam are now mingled up with 
those of the Mahrattas and with Mysor, and must be studied in 
0ha[iters V. and XII. 

§ 149. In 1798 Lord Wellesley made a treaty with the Nizam, 
by which a contingent of 6,000 troops was to' be supported by the 
Nizam, and the I^cnch expelled. This alliance has not been 
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broken. The districts of Dallari (Belarj) and Arae2aj9a'(Cudda- 
pah), commonly callod the “ Ceded Districts,” were made over in 
1800, for the support of this j^ontingent.* lilajor ^ir Munro 
was appointed collector, and held the appointment for 8 years* 
Tbere^ he died when visiting those districts as Governor of 
Madras. ^ 

§ 150. Nizam A^i died Iq 1803, four days after the great war 
began. *]VIet*alfo was rcsident^at Haidarab^ from 1820 td 1827^ 
lie iiitz’odnced great rcforniH. . 

§ 151. Sikandar Jah, his son, was put on the throne by Lord 
::*\VtileKley.- The Ilaularahad autlnirities scandalously neglected 
tlK.C”.^‘«i)ligations during the war of 1803; yet Lord Wellesley 
genoi^utfly made over Jhirar (taken from Nagpur) to the Nizam. 
The hitler died in J828. Nasir-ud-daulah succeeded him. lie 
died ill 1857. i’ho next Nizam was A/zal-iid^daulah, He dietl 
in 18G0. 

§ 152. In 1853 arrangements became necessary to secure the 
payment of the liritish contingent, maintained according tcithe 
treaty of 1801. This the Nizam could not secure; and certain 
• districts in Ihiriir (i^eferred to above) chibfly cottifti- growing lands, 
wore made over temporarily to the British government. The 
result has been every way beue/icial. 'Tliose districts themselves 
had been given to the Nizam by the Bnglish. 

§ 153. i’ho Titlicr kingdom rendered virtually indeiiendent, in 
^ the time of Muhmninad Shall, viz., tliatof Oudh, was annexed to the 
British empire bv Lord Dsilbousie, in 185b. It hadaiiever peace or 
prosperity from tin* days of the famous “Persian Pedlar,” who founds 
ed it, till its aniu xalion. From Sa'adat Khan to Wtijid AH Shah, 
who was doposetl, eleven princes had governed Oudh. including 
both those rulers. In 1819, liy the advice of the Go vein or- General 
Lord Hastings, the Nawab assumed tlie title of king ipid renounced 
all dependence upon tlie King of J>cdiJi. Its goveniinent went 
on frcni bad to worse, till there was no alternative. It was 
reserved for Sir JoJiu Lawrence, in 1867, to mak^ shell final 
arnnigements as seem likely to <iensure the prosperity and cou« 
teiitmeiit of tliut splendid province. 

• 

• ■ 

PAKl’ XJV, AITMAD SHAH. P. 1748— J764. 

• « 

§154. Second Invasion of Ahmad Shah Abdali. § 155. Gliazi-nd-dln 
11, § 156. Ilol^r in DcliU. § 157. Dismemberment of the empire. 

154. The tTiirteenth Mughul emperor was* Ahixmd Shah, % 
son of Muhammad 81uih. His great antagonist was liis name- 
sake the Abtiali, who now made his second invasion ; and peace 
was purchased, contrary to the wishes of the UmarJs, by the pre- 
mature cession to him of the provinces of Labor and Multan, 
in* 1748, The great men of his court were Mir Munu, sou of 
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the late Vqjsir, and Viceroy of the Panjab ; Safdar Jang, nephew 
of Sa'adat Khan, and hi^ successor in Oudh*; and Ghazi-ud-din, 
eldest 6QQ of l^izaih-ul-inulk. 

§ 155. Ghazi-ud-din soon lefl^for the Dakhin, where he was 
poisoned [§ 142]. He left behind him a nephew, Mir ShahjLb-ud- 
din, or Ghazi-ud-din 11., then a bold bo}; of 16, destined to 
become the most notorious man of lus time. Between iiim« and 
{liafdar' Jang were renewed the feuds of the gran<ffather of the 
one and the uncle of the other. The Mahrattas, under Malhar 
Rao Holkar and Jayapa Sindia, espoused the cause of Ghazi-ud- 
din II. ; the Jats, under Suraj Mall, Baja of Bhartpur, aided 
Ba&ar Jang. The weak emperor feared to side with eithef^'^IRid 
was treacherous to each in turn. 

§ 156. Holkar, by a bold movement, drove the emperor into 
Debli, which he took. I'he nobles then, at the instigation of 
Ghazi-ud-din TI., pronop#ced Ahmad unworthy to reign, in 1754- 
He was blinded and consigned to prison, where he died. 

157. The Mughul empire was in a wretched state. Gujarat, 
Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Oudh, Bohilkhand, the Panjab, the 
Dakhin (both portion^ occupied by the sons of the old Nizam, * 
and that possessed by the Mahrattas), and the Carnatic were fair- 
ly sevvvejJ^froin the empire. Dehli waited to see what puppet 
the yo^g king-maker Ghazi-ud-din would plac^ on the throne. 


PART XV. ALAMGIR II. D. 1754—1759. 

§ 168. Accession of Alamgir II. § 159. AfPairs of Oudh. § 160. 
The king-maktr, Gbdzi-ud-din II, § 16X. Fourth Invasion of Ahmad 
Sh&h Abd^li. § 162. Outrages^ of Ghazi-ud-din. § 166. Invasion of 
the Panj&h 1^ the Mahrattas. § 164. Fifth Invasion of Ahmad Sh4h 

AbdMi : and death of the emperor. ^ § 165. Fate of Ghizi-ud-din. 

c « 

§ 158. Alamgir II. was uncle to the last emperor Nothing 
more need be said of hin^ than tliat he ^as assassinated by order 
of Ghazi-ud-din II., in Nitvember 1759. ‘ . 

§ 1^. The Nawab of Oudh, Safdar Jang, died aboijt this 
time, and was succeeded by Shuja-ud-daulah (Chap. IX). Coiifu- 
eion, rapine, and anarchy prevailed throughout Hindustan. 

§ 160. The interest of the reign centres in ttg[o persons, the 
king-maker Ghazi-ud-din II., and Ali Gauhar, tip? heir apparenii. a 
gfdlant and generous man, thirty-two years of age at his father^s 
accession, and afterwards emperor under the name of Shah ^ 
Alam II. The former, by his proceedings in Labor, brought upon 
the empire, and on Dehli in particular, the calamities of another 
invasion by the dreaded Ahmad Shah Abdali. Mir Munu had 
died in Labor, 1756 ; but the Abdali conRrmed his infant son 
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in the Government, under the guardianship of the and 

Adinah Beg Khan, « a Mughal of great gxperience^ but a traitor, 
who* Lad always encouraged tlic Afghan invasion^. The^Parviab 
soon 'fell into great disorder, in ^onsecjuence *of which the Sikhs 
increased rapidly, and all were discontented. Ghazi-ud-din now 
thought his time wa| come for recovering the province ; but he 
forget the terrible Abdali, who would certainly resent any inter- , 
ference with his arrangemcnts.s Accordingly he set out upon* an. 
expedition, taking with him the heir-apparent, seized upon the 
Regent and her daughter, to whom he had been betrothed ; carried 
*^hem to Dehli, and appointed Adinah lleg governor of the pro- 
vini^e. • Ahmad immediately crossed the Attock (it was his fourth 
invasian) and marched to Dehli. The adroit Ghazi-ud-din, by 
the intercession of his mother-in-law, was pardoned ; and rose 
higlier tlian before, being employed by the conqueror to collect 
tribute, and pillage, 

§ 161. The Abdali entered Dehli, 11th September, 1757. A 
pestilence hastened his return to Kabiik He left his son Tiilbur 
Shah his viceroy in Labor, and a Kohilla chief, Nazib-ud-daulah, 

* chief minister at Dehli. * 

§ 162. Ghazi-ud-din, as soon ns he was relieved of tUt^ Abdali’s 
presence, expelled Nazib-ud-dauiah, imprisoned the g^ipperor’s 
friend, and laid Jiands iipon the heir-apparent hiinseu. Tn fact 
he gave way wiaiout restraint to the desf)otlc violcnc.c and (sniel- 
0 ty of his natural character. The prince, however, escaped, 
and, after many wanderings, engaged (17«59) in the expedition, the 
result of w'hich is given in Chap. IX., § 16. 

§ 1G3. This was the time (1758; when Raghoba, at the sug- 
gestion of Ghazi-ud-din and the invitation of Adinah Beg, again 
a traitor, made that showy and splendid but ill-judged and 
disastrous expedition into Labor, which led to the* ruin of the 
Mahratta power in the terrible oveathrow' of the second battle of 
Panipat (1761;. He overran tbe Panjab, and returned trium- 
phant, but with no spoil ; having incurred a ruinous expense, and 
» •roused aii enemy the i|^ 06 t terribk^ the Malirattas ever encoun- 
tered — the Abdali, who now made his fiilh, last, and most terrible, 
invasion df Hindustan. 

§ 164. He advanced towards Dehli in September 1759, pre- 
pared to take full vengeance up^m the wltOle Mahratta race. Ghazi- 
ud-diift, whoso restless and cruel ambition had thrown eve^thing " 
into confusion, now oonsiimmated bis crimes by the murder of the 
harmless emperor, whose headless trunk was thrown into the 
Jamnah. This^vas in November, 1759. 

zA 165. Thewissassin then set up a son of Kambaksh by the 
- 'title of Sltiih Jahan ; but was obliged to flee from Dehli, and 

• take refuge with Suraj Mall, the Jat leader. From this time the 
villain Ghazi-ud-din disappears, as does his puppet ^mperor, from 
history. In 1790 ho was found by the English police in Surat, 
and was, by the order of the Governor-General, Lord Cornwallis, 
allowed to depart for Mecca, and was never again heard of. 
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* § 166, Ahmad Sh&h Abd&li In Ddhli. § 167. The Mahrattas defeated 
in the second battle of Panipat. § 168. Shdh Alam ILf a British pen- 
aioner, § 169, Death of Nazib-ud-daulah. § tiO. The Emperor joins 
theiM^rattas. § ^71^ 'pie Mahratta^supreme in Deliii, * § 17!i. ^troci- 
'' ties of Ghulam Ka<Ur, “ §^173. The blind Era'peror rescued by Lord Lake 
in 1803.*' § 174. Akbar, and Mahaminad Baliadurf the last Mu^^Iiuls. 

^ 166. The Abdiili now a aecond time enteretl Deli^i,^ith 
fire and sword (1760) ; but soon retired to his camp at Anuf*shiilip 
on the G allies. The issue of his struggle with the Aluhrattas is 
given in Chap. V. 

§ 167. The MahraVjas, under Sivmlas Kao, eapturod Dcliu; 
where they elevated Jawau llaUht, sou of the absent Slu'ih Alam, 
to ^:he throne. There Wkis a proposal to place Viswas Rao on 
the throne, but this was iiidged inexpedient. After the second 
battle of Panipat the victorious Abdali ugain occupied Dchli, 
from wh(5nce he sent an embassy to 8l»ah Alam or All Gauhar, 
acknwlfidgiug him as emperor, and placing his son Jawau 
Bakhvas*r®j> 5 ^Bt. He then quitted India. ^ 

S 168. The proceedings of Shah Alain, who was fighting 
Against the English in Hibar, while the Abdali was crushing the | 
JMahrattas at Panipat, are given in Chap. IX., § 16. U niil Christ* . 
mas-day, 1771, the emperor w^as an exile, for the most part in 
Allahabad, where he kept up a kind of Court as a Britisli pensioner. 

It was not worth bis while to attempt to return to JJehli, where 
Nazib-ud-daiihih the Vazir and the young prince managed affairs 
with great pyudence, 

Once more the Abdali erme on tlie stage to assist Xazib-ud- 
daulah. Having defeated the Bikhs in several actions, he ad- 
vanced to Panipat, but soon retimned finally to Kandahar. 

§ 169. At the end of 1770 we find Nazib-ud-daijlah, a virtu- 
ous and wise minister, dead ; and his son Zabitah Khan filling his 
place. The Mahrattas occupy Dehli, where the priace regent 
and royal family reside, Shah Alam is Will a pensioner in Alla- 
habad. At this time Mahrattas made overtures to the ern- 
peror, offering for a large sum of money to restore him to his 
position in Dehli. The English dissuaded him from putting 
himself into their hands, but imposed no restr.aint. 

§ 170. In 1771 he thus, escorted by an EngU'^h force, crossed 
tte borders of the district of Allahabad, to join his new ffierds 
the Mahrattas ; ‘ anS from that time Mughul sovereign never 
claimed the right to interfere in the provinces to the east of that 
boundary. (Qhap, V„ § 53), 

§ 171. There were now two^ great parties in Dehli — the 
MusalmaiiS, anxious to retain their scanty possessions, and the 
Midirattaa, striving to recover what they had lost at Panipat. 
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Zabitah and his army were snon driven out of Dehli,^ and the 
Mahyattas were supr^e. (Chap. V., § -^3). 

§ 172. We shall not pursue the history of thornier of Dehli 
in detail. A few particulars wi^j^ suiBce to dhnnect it with the 
other parts of the work. The eldest son of Zabitnh Khan was 
Ghulam li^dir, whopii his father’s death .in 1786 succeeded to 
his ei|ta1jps. IThis young chief asserted his claim to the honours 
possessed by his father, f)penlysrebelled ag^i^t the emperor, got 
possession of Dehli and of Shah Alam’s person, and under the 
pretence that ho had concealed treasures, after heaping every 
Species of indignity on the poor old emperor, struck out his eyes 
with Bis dagger. His sons and grandsons had been previously 
torturod before his eyes, August, 1788. One of these was the 
Muhammad Bahadur, who permitted, if he did not instigate, 
similar atrocities in the same place in Dehli in 1857. (Chap. 
X., § 143). ^ 

§ 173. The poor blind emperor was soon rescued by the 
Mshrattas ; but remained in extreme penury until, in lf)03 
(September 16), he was rescued by Lord Lake. (Chap. V., § 93). He 
'died, December 18, 1806. The sceptre of ilindus^n then passed 
into the hands of the British Government. lietributionr> fell on 
Gliulam KMir ; for, fulling into the hands of Sindia, hp ^a%hor- 
ribly torturod, imitilated, and at length his head was sent ‘ to be 
laid at the feet of his siglitless victim in Dehli. 

0 § 174. The eldest son of Shah Alom, whose regency we 

have read of, after inp.ny attempts to place his fatlicr in his liglit- 
ful position, disappeared from the .scene in 1770. The second 
son, Akhar^ succeeded to the iiominul dignity in 1806, and was 
the sixteentli Mughul KmpSror. His sou Muhammad Bahadur 
Shah succeeded in 1837. He was the seventeenth and last of 
the emperors of the race of Tmmr the Tatar. Fpr his crimes 
and Ilia fate, see C^iap. X. §§ 143, IgG. 

His sons and grandson, infamous for their barbarous treatment 
of English pri.soners in the mutiny, were shot by Captain Hod- 
^ gou, near Jiumayuu s t^mb, !Scptember 22, 1857. 



CHAPTtlR IV. 
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‘ ‘ i. i . 

HISTORY OF THE DAKHIN DURING THE 
V MUHAMMADAN PERIOD. - ^ 


PART I. FROM THEV FIRST IRRUPllON OF THE MUHAM- 
MADANS, TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BAHMANI 
KINGlftlM. A. D. 1294—1847. 

< 

§ 1« Sti^ of the Dakhin at the time of the Irruption of the Muham- 
madan^ § 2. Invasion of Al&-ud-dln Khiiji. § 3. Malik Kaf dr. § 4. 

^ Mubannc and Khusrau. § 5. Conquest of Warangal by Ulugh 

Kh4n. § 6. Establishment of Independent Kingdoms in the Dakhin. 

§ 7. Hasan Gango Bahmanl. c 

«; , 

§ 1. * The history of the Dakhin has been treated of in 
■ Clmpterl., Part XIV. OccasionaU notices of its history have 
also been given in Chapters III. and IV. But it is necessary 
for the student to get a more connected view of the subject. 

A reference to Chapter L, Part XIV., will show that the 
Dakhin was, at the time of the Muhammadan invasions, divided 
into a number of principalities. Dwara Samudra, in North Mysor, 
was the capital of a powerful djnasty, called the Ballala Rajas. 
An allied dynasty was reigning in Deogiri (or Deogarh), the ^ 
modern Daulatabad. An Andhra dynasty was reigning on the 
eastern side, in Telinganah ; their oapit^^eing WaraiigaT. 

§ 2. Ala-ud-din KhOT mnguinary)^ in A. D. 1294, with 
^8,000 cavalry, marched thiwgh Barar to iliehpur, dnd from thence 
"^tp Deo-giri (or Deogarh), where Ramdeo was then reSgning. 
A^r a snow of resistance, the Rajputs agreed to pay an immense 
ransom, and to cede Iliehpur and its dependencies. The weak- 
ness of the Hindu power in the Dakhin w{& thus unveiled 
tb the unscrupulaua^^Musalmau leaders; and thus the Muhafj^- 
maduns, by the unauthorised aud rash zeal of Ala-ud-din, obtained ^ * 
a footing in the south. The student will notice that this begin- 
ning of the work, which Aurangzeb nearly accomplished, of 
bdnging all India under one dominion, was ^contemporaneous 
with the attempt of Edward I. (1272 — 1307) to reduce all Creat 
Bdtain under one dominion ; a work which the union of the 
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Enprlifili and Scottish Parliaments^ in A. D. 1707, *tlie year of 
AurangzeVs death, may be said to have accomplished. 

\§ 3. Four great expeditions into the Ibuth ^ere undertaken 
during the reign of A]4-ud -din, under Malik Kafiir [Chap. II., § 483- 
A. nr 1 306, 1309, 1 310, 13 1 2. Kafur aeems to have taken Madura 
in the last of thes^ expeditions. In the course of these, Ramdeo 
wa8 inducedsto visit Dehli, frhere his trej|bment was so geoqpous, 
that he returned the attached knd faithful vassal of the emperor. 
I'he Ballala Rajas of Dwara Samudfa were also* conquered, 
•WaVangal made tributary, and the whole of the south ravaged 
as afar as Rameshwar in the extreme south, where a mosqua was 
built as the bign of Muhammadan supremacy. 

§ %. Harpal, a son-in-law of Ramdeo, strove to throw off the 
yoke ; but was overcome and flayed alive by Mubarak Khilji 
(A. D. 1318), who led the expedition himself. At the same 
time Malabar was conquered by Khus^au, who aveuged the 
crimes of Ala-ud-diu by the murder of eveir member of his 
family. ** 9 

§ 5. Ulugh Khan (Juna Khan, or AJuliammad bin Tughlak^, 
the second of the hou'^e of Tughlak, both bcfi>re and after his 
accebbion, led armies into the Uakhin (A. D. 1322—^326). [see 
Chap. II, § 35], After a severe repulse, he finally tooksWa^angal 
(A. 1). 1323) •Fugiti^C8 from this place founded Vijaya-nagar, 
(Hijanagnr) on the banks of the Tumbadra,' A, D, 1336. It was 
24 miles in circumference, and its ruins are of the highest 
interest. • ** , 

Madliava Vidhyaranya, a learned Brahman, was prime minister 
here, and is a great auljiority in the south in pJiilosophy and 
grammar. (A. D. 1336). 

§ 6. As Mnhamma<l bin Tuglihik’s reign was marked by the 
establishment of the powerful Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar; 
so was it also by the eslabliHhment Iff the ^rsi ludepefuieniMnliixoi^ 
inadan kingdom in the Dakhin. The Amirs of the Dakhin had 


incurred the displeasure of Muhammad by sheltering some 
rebellious nobles frfim Gujarat. ' These broke 4>ut into rebellion 
and at Icmgth Znfar Khan, an Afghan, was recognised as their 
leafier, and having overthrown the imperial general, was elected 
their sovereigns He had been tlie slave of a Brahman called 
Gango, who is said to have foretolcl^is rise, and to have shewn^ 
him Singular kindness. , 

§ 7. He assumed the title of Sultan Ala-ud-din Hasan Gango 
Bahmini ,* the^ last two titles (the Brahman Gango) being m 
honour of his old master and benefactor. This whs A. D. 1347- 
^The new Sultaif was wise and conciliating, as well as brave. He 
reigned for ten years, at peace with the Uindd kings. 

The capital of this kingdom was Kalbargah, west of Golkondah. 
TTiie was the 'grand rebellion by which the powe?* of Dehli was 
driven north of the Narbaddah^ not to cross it again till the days of 
Akbar, 
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PART It. ‘FROM THE ESTABLISHBIENT OF THE BAHMINt 
DYH 4 STT Tp THE ABSORPTIOR OF THE DAKHIN INT 
THE MOGHUL EMPIRE. . A. D. 1347—1640. 

, . . 

§ 8 . The Bahmini Djnasty. § 9. Muhammad SlVdh I. § 10 Pros- 
perity of the Bahmini Kingdom. § H. S'ive Kingdoms fermed son ®itd 
Bnins. § X2. The Adil Sh^ Dynasty of Wjapur. § 13, The Nizam 
Shdhi Dynasty of Ahmadnagar. .§ 14. The Kutb Shdhi Dynasty of Gol- 
kondah. § 15. The Imad Shdhf Dynasty of Bardr. § J 6 . Bfdar and * 
Kh4nS[esh. § 17. The Portuguese. § 18. The Hindu Kingdom •of 
Bijanagar. § 19. Subsequent History. ^ 

§ 8 . The Bahmini dynasty, consisting of eighteen kings, 
reigned in the Dakhin f ir more than one hundred and fifty years. 
(A. D.’l347 to 15-26). 

^ 9 . At the death of ftosan Gango Bahmini, his rule extended 
over nearly all Maharashtra, a small portion of Telinganah, 
together wjth Raiclnir and Mudgul in the Carnatic. When 
Muhammad Shah 1. succeeded Hasan Gango, he divided the 
kingd*ai' kito four parts, or tarafs-^^viz,^ Kalbargah, Duiilatabad, 
Telinganah, and Harar. 

§ 10 . The kingdom was at ils zenith in the time of Mahnnid 
Shah I., and liis three successors Ghias-iid-din, ShanivS-ud-din, 
candFiruz Shah (A D. 1378 — 14*22). It waff largely increased 
by successive conquests; and under Muhammad Shah If., in 
1463, the old divisions were sub-divj<led respectively into (1) 
Bijapur and Ahsaiiabad, ( 2 ) Daulatabad and Juncr, (3) Raja- 
tnundri and Warangal, (4) Gawal and IVIelnir. The dynasty 
became extitict on the death of KuUm-iillah in 1526; and 
Out of the above provinces j^ere formed the dominions of the 
several dynasties called Adil Shah i, Nizam Shahi, Kutb Shalu, 
Imad Shalu, and Band Shahi. 

§ 11 . The governors of these provinces^ made themselves 
independent at diflerent periods after A. 1). 1489 ; thus forming, 
with the state of Bijanagar, six powerful kingdoms'' of the 
Dakhin, which the successors of Babar 'eventuully subjugated. 
^nlThe struggles between the 'Muhammadan powers in* the Dakhin 
and the Mughul Emperors, afforded an opportunity to the Mah- 
rattas, as we shall see, to rise upon the ruins of botli. No greater 
misfortune could have befallen the Musalmab donijuion than this 
«iyil strife. 

§ 12 . Adil Shih founded the Bijapur kingdom, A. D. 1489. 
PVom him this dynasty was called the Adil Shahi. The kingdom 
•nrvived till 1686, when it was destroyed by Aiirangzeb. Its strug- 
gles with Sivajf are related in Chap. V., § 7. The Mahrattas were 
very nunierouB in the armies of this State. The Muhammadan 
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--kings fomented dissensioxfs among the Hindds. .Thie splendid* 
I ruins of Bijapuv* still bear witness the extraordinary jvran- 
Ideur of the city. The dome or tli^ togib of JIduhnmmad 
*Adil Shah is 130 feet ins diameter. The limits of the Btjdpur 
StJkte may be roughly stated to have been from t^e Nfra on 
the no«rth to theVrumbadra on the %outh, and from the Bbima 
e^d^ Krishna on the east, to the sea-aoast from Goa to Bombay 
on &e west. % f * • \ ^ 

§ 13. The second* of these kingdoms was that 
governed by the Nizam Shabi dynasty. This was founded by 
Malik Ahmad, son of Nizam-uUMiilk, an apostate Brahman of 
Bijapiir. He asserted his independence in A. D. 1487? This 
kmgdom remained till 1637, when it was finally destroyed by 
Bhah Jaban. [See Ohap. III., § 72]. 

The (lomininti of this State extended over the Sdhah of Auran- 
gabad and WestBarar, with a portion of the Coiican from Daman 
to Bombay. * 

§ 14. The Golkondah or Kntb«Sbahi dynasty T|a.s the Ihird 
of the Dakhini Musalman kingdoms. It was founded by Kutb- 
ul-Mulk, in 1512. It extended from Bijapur and Ahmad nagar 
to the sea on the east. I'he kingdom of Golkondah was finmly 
subverted by Aurangzeb, A. D. 1687. [Chap. III.. § 98V 

§ 15. Ti^ Bnrar kingdom was founded in 14fe^by Fath-** 
UUab, and in 1574 was annexed to the Ahmndnagar state. 
'I'he dynasty was ciilled the Imad Shahi. The capital was 
lliclipur. • • 

§ 16. It is sufficient to name the Barid Shahi dynasty wil^ 
Bidar; and the kingdom of Khande.sh to which Kalbargah be- 
longed, whioli ill 1599 ^as incorporated by Akbar [Chap. III./ 
§ 46]. 

§ 17. The history of these kingdoms of the Dakbin is con- 
nected with that of the Portuggiese, from A. D.* 1498 till the 
middle of the 17th century. Chap. VI.] 

§ 18. The Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar (Bijanagar or 
Norsinga) long maintained ita place among the powers of the 
Dakhin. Its limits nearly corresponded with those of the 
MadrtA presidency. But in 1565, the jealousy of the Muham* 
inadan kings Hijafur, Ahmadtiagar, Golkondah, and Bidar led 
them to combine to effect its destmietion. The king then was 
Racn Raja, the seventh of the dynasty of Narsinga, son-ih-* 
law of the Krishna Raya, famous in the vernacular litei^ture of 
the south. A battle took place at Talikot on the Krishna. The 
t!onfederaterf^3ehaved with great barbarity after their victory. 

The territories subject to the Vijayanagiu* kingdom fell 
into the hands of the zamindars or poli^rs (tent^men). The 
brother of Ram R^a settled at Obandragiri, 70 miles N. of 
Madras, near Tripati. He made a grant to the English in A. D. 
1640 of the site of the city of Madras. 
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§ 19. The •history of the Dakhin will now fall under the 
following topics, which must he studied in their places : — 

(1 The efTortfrof the M ughul Emperors to subjugate the i 
I>akhin, from A. D. 1095 (Akbar) to As D. 1688, when the work 
was nomiiudly completed by Aurangzeb twenty years before His 
death. iSee Ch^. lU., § 98]. • 

(2.) Tlie Mahra-Jta History. fChap. V.] , , • 

, • (3.) In the reigntof the twelfth Mughm Emperor, the 

empire fell to pieces. Duringrthis period wc have the establishment 
of the power of the Subahdav of the Dakbin on an iiidopcndcnt 
footing by Nizam-ul-inulk, A. D. 1723. [Chap. III., § 129], ^ 

(4.) In the south, of almost equal impoitauco, is the 
history of Mysor. [Chap. XII.] • 

(5.) But the most important portioTi of modem Dakhin 
history is that of the struggles of the French and English, i/vbich 
result^ in the establishtuoiit of tlic authority of the latter over ail 
the south of India. [Chap VTII.] 
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THE HISTORY OP TH^2 MAHRATTAS. 


PART I. MAHRATTA HISTORY TO THE DEATH OF SIVAJI, 

A. D, 1680. 

3 

§ 1. The Mahratta Country. § 2. Tho Concan. §^3i. Hill ^nrts. 
§4. The BhonsM Family. § 5. Sivaji. § 6. His Youth. § 7. His 
Rapid Progress. § 8. The Murder of Afzal Kalian. § 9. SiYuji attacks the 
Mughuls. § 10. Sachs Surat. § 11. Submits to Aurahgzeb. § 12. 
Visits Dehli. § 13. Resumes his Independence. § 14 -h^I*S 8r4emnly^ 
enthroned. §*16. His Carnatic Expedition. § 16, His Son Sambaji. ‘ 

§ 17. His Death. 

§ 1. The codntry of the Mahrattas, or Ma^drashtra (the, 
great province), is bounded on the north by thfe Batpiira moun- 
tains, and extends froi% about Siirat on the west, to the Wain ^ 
Ganga, east of NAgpur. The boundary follows that river till 
it falls into the W arda, on to Manikdrug, thence to Mehur, 
and thence to Goa. On the west it is bounded by the ocean. 

It is watered by the NarbacMah, the Tapti, the Godavari, 
the Bhima, the Krishna, and their many tributaries. 

§ 2. The Concan is the country from the Wettem Ghats 
to the sea, from'’ Sivadasagarh to the Tapti. It is an uneven 
country, with high hills and thick jungles, having only narrow 
defiles reaching up to the table lands. It varies in breadth from 
25 to 50 milesi Soine of the mountain valleys on the eastern edge 
of the Coifcan are called IVfawals. ‘'From these came the hardy^ 
Mjfwalis employed by Sivaji. In the north are founcL Bhils,'^ 
Kolis, and other wild tribes. The Ramosis, who are ouen the 
watchmen ii^the Mahratta country, are a numerous tribe on the 
table land. 

' ' § 3. The character of the Mahrattas has iu all periods been 

much afifected by a peculiarity iu the physical geography of their 
country. Huge masses of basaltic rock, protruded through the 
alluvial soil throughout the whole country, rise to the height of 
from forty to four hundred feet. These with little labour fl,re 
capable of being made into fortresses very difficult of access And 
of great strength. These were 4he^.!Iahratta 
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§ 4. Tbete were znatiy very respectable ajid wealthy chief)( 
amonjr the Mahrattas in the* times of the early MuhainmadaT || 
kings; and multitades ^of IVIalirattas were in tnelr arnica, anM 
even in' civil em^oymeii^ under them. One family especi^ly, 
of the name of ^ad its principal residence at *£llor 

near Oaulatabad. Of that family was the reiiowded Si vajt Maha- 
Hajia.^ -His gi'andfatherWas Malloji, comniaiider of a paity of 
hosrsc'^in the service o1^ Miirtaza* Nizam Sliah [A.D. 1577]. 
Mallojrs eldest son was Shaji. He was high in favour in the 
Ahm^nsgar court. It was told him by the goddess, accord* 
ing to> Mahratta legends, that one of hib family should becon.*^ 
king, restore Hindu customs, protect llrahinans and kine, nnd^be 
the first of a lino of Iwenty-seveii ruleis of the land. Sliajp fought 
under Malik Ambar, and in the wars of the liijapur (lovernmeut 
against Mahabat Khan. 

He had three leffitimate sons : — Sambajt, who was with him ; 
SivAJl, who lived chiefly with his mother Jiji Hai; VaNKAJi, the 
tliii&d son, was by a secotnt wife. 

§ 5. The history is ijow chiefly concerned with Sivaji, who 
may he considered the founder of the MnJo afta power, 

Sivaji was born at the fort of Saoner in A. J). 1627. He 
was tarly t4iiiglit all that it was cemsidered necessary for a 
Mahratta chieirniii to know, but he never could wricc Ins name. 
He was brought up a z<mi1ous Hindu, thoroughly versed in the 
mythological and legendary stories current among Ins country- 
^xnen. His hatred of Muhammadans ])repared iiiin for that life 
of intense hostility to Aurangzeb which he led. 

§ 6. PYoui bis boyhood he seems ♦o have planned his after- 
career ; and he was but nineteen years of ago, when he seized the 
hill tort of Tornea, twenty miles S.W. of I*una. He found a large 
treasure in tLe ruins near tliis fort, which he spent in building 
another which he called Uaygiirh. Born in a fort, bis greatness 
arose from his forts, and in a fort he died. From this circum- 
stance Aurangzeb contemptuously called him ‘‘ a mountain- rat.^’ 

§ 7. His advance was ra)>i(L lie obtained possession of 
Kondaneb (Singligarh), Supa, and Piirsndhar. ^Meanwhile he tried 
every art to deceive the Bijapur authorities, who j)rob»bly thought 
they could crush him whenever they pleased. The suspicions 
of Muhammad Adil Shah being at length roused by the acts of 
open yiolcnee to whi*'h Sivaji proceeikHl, he sent for Shaji, built 
him up m a stone dungeon, leaving only a small aperture, which 
was to be cJo^ed, if in a fixed time Sivaji did not snrr ■*nder him'^elf. 
Sivaji now b(»ldly entered into correspondence with Shah Jahan, 
who by his artful rcpresentaiious was induced to forgive Shaji, " 
admit him into the imjierial service, and to give Sivaji himself 
the command of 5,000 horse. By the Emperor's intercession 
Sbdji's life was s««ved ; but be remained a prisoner for four years. 

Sivaji couti'ived to evade the fulfilment of his promise to enter 
the imperial service ; and in A. D. 1657 actually carried his 
marauding eif^i^ditions into the Mughul territory. In 1650, Prince 



Aujfan^zeb for the second 'time becftl^e* viceroy of the Dakbin, ’ 
aiiq invaded the te^ritories of Golhondeh and Bfjapur. Bivaji 
noii attacked both parties by turns ; an^ availed himself of every 
turn of fortune to increase Jiiis power ^nd posseBsidna^ His 
progress was favoured by the death, in, 16^9 of Muhanuuad Adil 
Shall, wliD was sucece'dt^d b^^ his son, a y»nth of nineteen. 

§i 8.. In 1659, the Bijafmr Government nnale an attjjempt to 
crush Sivuji, which hq renddlied unsuccessful by an act of trea- 
chery, celebrated in Mahratta history. XJe enticed thoir commaud- 

• er, Afzal Khan, to a conference; and in the customary embrace, 

he fij^uck n ivaf(fiakh (a steel instrument with three crooketl blades, 
like the claws of a ti^cr), which he had secreted for the nuspose, 
into* the bowels of bis unfortunate enemy; and qixkjtly dis- 
patched him with a hichwa^ or scorpion -shaped dHj 2 <;er. The 
Bijapur troops disheartened at the loss of their general, were cut 
to pieces, or made prisoners. ^ 

The decisive advantage gained by this act o1^ detestible trea- 
chery greatly benefited Sivajfs position; and many succ|l8sful 
campaigns followed. ^ 

§ 9. 166‘2. Shaista Khan was viceroy of the Dakhln; 

and Slvaji, at peace with IMjapur, attacked the MsighuU, and 
ravaged the country to Aurangabad, where the Mngliail Mriceroj 

* lived. Sbaiht# Kbaii marched southward, and after storminj^ 

Chakan, took up his abode in IMna, in the veiT house where Sivaji 
was broiiglil up. Sivajt nowjperfbmied one of those exploits which 
more tliaii anything else make his name famous among 
countryracui. With a part of his men at nightfall he slipped un- 
perceived into the city, mingled with a marriage processioiv 
passed tlirough the oiit?offices of the well-known bouse, and 
almost surprised the Khsiii in his bed chamber. The Mughul 
escaped with the Ions of two fingers ; but his son and attendants 
were slain. Siraji made o6', and a|ccnded his hill fort of Singhgarh 
(twelve miles off), amidst a blaze ntf torches. If this adventure 
did nothing else, it in.spirited his men, and taught them to despise 
the Miighiils. • •> 

§ 10. His next ex]>loit was the sack of Siirat; theEpglish 
factory%lonc escaping, by the determined valour of its defenders. 
This was par ti^jularly offensive to Aurangzeb, as pilgrims to Mecca 
embarked from Siirat, hence called B^-ul-Makkali, the gate of 
JU«ca. Sivaji, in 1664, assumed the title of Kaja, and i>egan tr^ 
coin money. He also collected a fleet of 85 ships, sail^l down 
the coast, sacked Barcelor, and plundered the adjacent country. 
He even attacked some vessels conveying pilgrims to Mecca, and 
thus doubly rqnsed the indignation of Aurangzeb, ever the ebam* 
pion of the Muhammadan frith. 

§ 11. The h^mperor now sent experienced generals to chastise 
Sivaji, who after a while submitted, and surrendered twenty of 
his forts, retaining twelve as a J4gir from tlie Emperor. His 
son Sanibaji was to become a commander of 5,000 horse in the 
Mugbul army. He was also -to have certiun assignments cyf 
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revenues, called chanth (or the fourth)^ and hmuhM (opk 10 

per cent.), on some districtis of Bijapur. This^was the groundVor 
the ill-df^ned clq^ms^pf the Mahmttas in aflettimes to pluiper 
and extort tributes from the inhabitants of every province the 
empire. .^Sivaji now joined the imperial army, and so difitingimhed 
himself in the invasion Bijapur that the Smperor wrote him 
a complimentary lettex and invited hhn to Dehli. p o 

« § cl 2. Sivaji, accor(»ngly, in Mar^bh 1606i, with his son, set out 
for the Court. Auraugneb received him haughtily; and Sivaji 
finding hiihself slighted, and in fact a prisoner, contrived to escape • 
with Sambaji, and reached Baigarh in December. Thus did^^the 
Em}ihror foolishly lose an opportunity of converting an enemy 
into a firm friend and vassal. 

§ 13. Sivaji now openly, for a time, resumed his old attitude 
of defiance; but soon,. through the intercession of Jeswant Singh, 
obtained most favourable terms from Auraugzeb ; and in fact was 
left in perfect independence, though doubtless this was done 
with( the intention of crusliing him, when an opportunity should 
present itself. In 1668, he compelled the Courts of Bijapur and 
Golkondah to pay him tribute. He employed the years 1668 and 
1669 in revising and completing the internal arrangements of 
(bis kiiiV^lctn/^ 

At this time Sultan Miiazzam and Jeswant Singh svere regularly 
receiving money from Sivaji. This coining to the knowledge of 
Aurangzeb, he wrote to threaten both with punishment, if the 
“ oaountain-raf ’^wcrc not seized. Sivaji, now reused into activity, 
began to seize upon the forts around. Especially is the storming’ 
«of llaigarh famous, in which affair T^nn£yi Malusrai, one of his • 
most famous warriors, was slain. He also a second time sacked 
Siirat; but the English again successfully defended their factory. 

§ 14. In 1674, Sivaji was solemnly enthroned at Raigarh. He 
was then weighed against gob! ; and the sum, 16,000 pagodas, 
(abqpt ten stone) given to Brahmans. From that time he 
assumed tbe'ino^t higli-sounding titles, and maintained more than 
roj^al dignity in all his actions. 

§ l/». In 1676, Sivaji undertook his celebrated expedition 
into the Carnatic. His object was to enforce his claims''^to half 
the possessions of his fatJ^r Sbaji. In hilf way he had an inter- 
view with Kutb Shah of Gclkondah, when a treatjf was nego- 
tiated ^etwedn them. He soon made himself master of 'the 
whole of his father’s jagir, took Vellor and many places in the 
neighbourhood ; and come to an agreement with half-brother 
Venkaji, then in Tanjor, by which a portion of the revenues 
of &e whole territory was. to be paid him annually. On his 
return he plundered Jalna, and was attacked by Dilfr Khan's 
orders on his Way to UCaTgarh with the plunder ; but succeeded 
in beating o6 his assailants and making his escape. 

§ 16. Sivaji had now a great afHiction in the bad conduct, of 
his son, Somb^i; who, being put under i^estraint for outrageous 
conduct, actually went over to JDiltr Bh^n, who strove to use 
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him|in the furtherance of intrigues against his &th|r ; but^ on 
the 'Emperor ordering that he should h^ sent a prisoner to Dehli, 
the Mughul general connived at his escape. 

§ Sivaji’s last days dre*r near. He^diefi at Ralg^h of 
feyer, brought on by a swelling in his kueeTjoint, oi^^.the 5th 
April 168€. To Sivaji must be conceded a bigu place among the 
menawho have accomplished •great things, and whose name and 
fame will endure. . , # * , 


PA^y II. mahratta history from the death of srfAJi 

TO THE LIBERATION OF SAUU. A. D. 1680—1708. 

§ 18. Sambaji’s CraoUy. §19. AuraTigzeb’i^Expedition into the Dakhitif 
and the Deatli of Sambaji. § 20. Nominal Accessor of S^u* § 21. The 
regent Rtfj^ Ram. * a 

• 

§ 18. Sa-Muaji succeeded to the throne, after overcoming a 
faction that wished to supersede him and to set up •Ham Raja 
a younger son of Sivaji. He began liis reign uiiAertmdst un-^ 
favourable circ^bm stances. Ilis father had foreseen the troubles 
tliat bis unrestrained passions would* bri»ig on his people. He 
began by putting to death Soyera Bai, the mother of Ram Raja ; 
and by this and other executions gained a charaefer for relentleas 
^ cruelty. 

§ 19, Sambaji, having espoused the cause of Sultdn Muham-* 
mad Akbar against his father Aurangzeb, besieged Jinjiraj but in 
vain; and was engaged in petty hostilities with the Portuguese 
and English when tidings reached him of the design of Aurang- 
zeb to undertake the .subjugation «of the entire Dakhiii. Sultan 
IMuazzam was sent as viceroy to Auruugabad for tlie fourth tjime ; 
and the Emjieror soon followed (A. 1). 1683), and* took up his 
abode at Burhaiipur. 

Samb|jr.s wars with the Portuguese were disgraced by bar- 
barities committed by both parties; and neither gained any 
decided suepesS. During all Aurangzeb’s victorious course from 
1683 to 1689, Sambaji was most Unaccountably in a state of 
nearly total inactivity. He was finally surprised in a ^tate of 
intoxication at Sangameswar, with Kidusba bis Brahman minister* 
Ho was offered his life if he would become a Musa! man. “ *roJl 
the Emperor,’' said he, “ that if be will give me his daughter, 1 
Mull do so." He added words of bitter ins^ilt to Muhamm^. 
The enraged Emperor ordered a red hot iron to be passed over 
his eyes, liis tongue to be tom out, and bis head to be cut off. 
He and his minister suffered at Tolapur, in August 1689. His 
death aroused the Mahrattas to form schemes of vengeance, but 
did not daunt them. 
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§ 20. Sambiiji left a son six years old whose name was Sifaji ; 
but who is known in history by the name of Sa.hu (iSh6.o), mean- 
ing thipj) a nlcknane given to him by tlie Emperor. Thi% boy 
and his mother were taken prisoneirs soon after. He reniai>xed a 
prisoner till after Aurangzeb's death. He is considered the third 
Kaja of the Mahruttas. " ^ 

§ 21# Meanwhile fllaja lt4m, the half brother of Sambaji, 
was^ declared reapnt, ^a.id making a rapid- flight, c^stablished his 
court at Gin'll. Tbitber the Emperor first despatched Zulfikflr 
Kh4ti and Dadd Khan Panni, and afterwaids the Prince Kam-* 
baksh ; but owing to various intrigues, the place was not ti‘ken 
till k698, and then llaja liain was allowed to escape and take 
refuge in A^isalgarli. In 1700, the Emperor in person to<ik 
Satara; and in the same year llaja llam di(*d. His widow Tara 
Baf assumed the regency; aiul the strife between the Mughul*- 
aiid Mahrattas was kept up till the EmperoPs death, which took 
place in 1707. 


.PARTtlfl* IlAnRATTA niSTORY FROM THE LTRERATION OF 
SAHU TO THE SECOND RATTLE OF PAl^tPAT. 

A. D. 1708—1761. 

§ 2*i. Release of Sifliu. § 23. Die First Poshwjf. § 24. Dio Second 
^Peshwa. § 25. Rise of varions Mahratfca Lea^lers. § 26. IkCjl Ruo^s Plans. 
$ 27. The Mahrattas of Kolhapur. § 28. The Mahrattas in Miilwah.. 
§ 29. The Mahrattas in Dehli. § SOi, Nddir Shdh. § 31. The Storming 
of Basscin. § ^2. Last Acts of Bdji Rdo. § S3. The Third Pesin\d. 
§ 84. First Invasion of Ahmad Shdh Abddli. § 35. Death of Sdhu. § 36. 
Progress of the KfCgpnr Mahrattas. § 87. Raghoba. § 38. English War 
with the Pirates. § 39. The Mahrattas in Mysor. § 40. The Battle of 
Udgir. § 41. Events leading to the Second Battle of Pariipat. § 42. Pre^ 
parations for the Battle. § 49* The Battle. § 44. Death of IMltf ji -Zhiji Rdo. 

§ 22. S&hn, the grondson^of Sivaji, was still a prisoner. Aur- 
*^ngzeb bad behaved to him with unvarying kindness; and 'had 
restored to him his grondfathePs famous sword Bhavdni and the 
sword of the murdered Afzal Kh4n. There was e^^en an inten- 
tion at one time of releasing him, and of granting to the Mahrat- 
tas ft percentage on ^he revenues of the districts they occupied^ 
on the condition that they maintained tranquillity therein, and 
remained faithfhl to the Imperial Government. Azam Shfdi, on his 
father's death, carried out this plan; and in 1708, »SAhu obtained 
possession of Sdt^ra, though Tarii B&i and her son Sivuji affected 
to consider him an impostor, auil strove to maintaia their positioa 
till the death of the latter in 1712. 
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P 23. S&Ws pow^r Was consolidated Tiy the wise pneasures of * 
his able minister Viswanath ; ^hc^y about this time ^1712). 

wus^received into his service^ and made Pes]y^wa^>r prime*tnmister, 
an office wiiich had carried litlle authority with it before his time, 
but which his ability soon* made paramount, and wliich he was 
able to idake hereditary in his &.mily. From this time the 3rah- 
' mafi Peshw^ are the real •heads of the IV^hratta confed.eration ; 
the Bdjis, the descendant^* of the graaC Sivaji^ being mereW 
nominal rulers, living in splendour, as State prisoners, iu SatSra. 

* S&hu himself was in manners a Muhorniuadan, indolent, anti 
luxurious, delegating his power to his Peshw4, and openly acknow- 
ledging himself a vassal of Dehli; yet, under Balaji, the Makratta 
pr>wSr was at this time extended and consolidated in a most 
remarkable manner. 

Negotiations between S^hu and the Court of Dehli were set on 
foot; in consequence of which, in 1718^ Bilafi, in command of a 
large contingent, was sent to Dehli, to assist the Sayyids. This 
was the beginning of Maliratta influ9nce in J>chU ; with \|hich, 
till 1803, they were so closely conncctq^. At this time the Sayyid 
Husain, by treaty, ceded to them the chauth^ or fourth part of the 
revenues of the Dakliin, the surdeshmukhi^ or additioiial ten per 
cent., and the swdrdji^ or absolute control of the disl^cte’ aboqf 
Puna and SatAra. 

Bilaji did not long survive his return. He died in October 127^, 
soon after the battle of Shahpur ; which destroyed the power of 
the Sayyids, and iSStablished Mahummad Shah ujJlm the tbroue^Df 
the decaying empire. [Chap. III., § 127]. 

§ 24. Baj[ Kao, the gldest son of Balaji, succeeded to thew 
title, and is generally styl^ tbe second Peshwd. 

§ 25. About the year 171 k, several Mahratta officers, who 
afterwards became independent leaders, or founders of States, 
rose to distinction. The first o6 these was Malbirji Hulkdr, a 
cavalry soldier of the Sudra caste. The second was Kliuoji Sindia, 
a descendant. of an old K^put family, who was at ^)ue time the 
Peshwd*s slipper- bbarer, and i#as promoted for his fidelity in this 
humble position. The third was Uduji Puar, an ente gy ising 
warrior *of Malwah. The fourth was Pilaji Gaikw^r (or cowherd), 
sou of Damaji^ who, l$y valour and treachery, ruse to eminence, 
'rhe fifth y^as Fath Singh Bhonai^v ancestor of the Rajas of 
Akfllkot. M 

§ 26. B^^ji R4o’s great design was to extend Mahraua power 
in Hindustin.# In a debate before S^hu, he said, “ Now is our 
time to drive strangers from the land of the Hindus, and to 
acquire immortol renown. By directing our ^fiorts to HinddatfLu, 
tfie Mahratta fiag in ^our reign shall fiy from the Krishna to the 
Attock. Let us strike at the trunk pf the withering tree (tlie 
Hugho] empire), and the branches must &11 of themselves} S4hu, m> 
roused for the moment to the display of something like the spirit 
of his grandfather, replied, ** You shall plant may flag on the 
Himalaya. You are the noble sqn of a worthy &ther.*' 
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27^ Ulie founding of the KolliApUr was the first g^cat 
schism among the JHalirattg^s. Samhaji^ the son of ll^Is llai, tthe 
vtmnger ,T{bife of was the rival of Sabu ; and i^iizan^-nU 

^ulk strove to foment the rivulrietf between the courts of^Col- 
Jii^ur aiJid »SatAra ; but the former never attained any great 
influence. * • 

§ 28., By 1734, Mnliratta power was fully eetablishe<^ in 
Mai w ah ; where Jni 8wgh, the liAjpiit governor, appointed by the 
^Jndperor, was entirely uiwler their iufliieiuje. 

§ 29. fn 1746, Haji R.^o, with his Mahrattas, appeared under* 
the walls of Dehli; and now Nizani-uI-Mulk was induGo.d,ibr a 
tiiiie,^to return and assist the harassed emperor. lie collected 
troops from every quarter ; and marching into Malwah, met* Baji 
116,0 near Bhop61. Hoth armies were large and well suppH(3d. 
Nizam-ul-Mulk allowed himself to be surrounded ; and unable to 
escape from the blo<‘,kad^ was compelled to sign a convention, 
granting to tlic Peshwa the wliole of IV161wali and the territory 
bet^ieii the Narbaddnh aiui the Ohambal ; and to engage to try 
to obtain fifty lakhs of rupees from the Emperor, to pay the Pesh- 
wa’s cxpellse^s. 

§ 30. 8(oon after this, the tidings of the arrival of Nadir*Shah 
jreache'^ Baji Uao. He was greatly excited by the intelligence. 
“There is now,” said he, “but one enemy in Ilinddst6n. Hindus 
and Mnsalni6ns, the whole ])ower of the Dakhiii must assemble, 
and I shall spread our Mahrafctas from the Narbaddah to the 
Ohambal.” N6hir Shah’s retreat soon followed, and he addressed 
letters to S6hn and to Baji Jl6o (among others), bidding them 
• obey' Muhammad Shah, wliom he had Replaced on the throne, and 
threatening to return and punish them if they should disobey. 

§ 31. There was now war between the Portuguese and the 
Mahrnttas. The principal exploit that marks it, is the storming 
of Basseizi, May 1739. 'rhis v/as the greatest siege ever under- 
taken by the Mali rat tas. 

§ 32. B^i U6o, after settling his northern frontier, putting 
his aifairs in M6]wah in order, mifking treatie.V with the Raj6 of 
Band^khand and the Rkqnits, set. himself to achieve the conquest 
of the I)akhin and the Carnatic. ’ 

Nlz6m-ul-Miilk’s second 5011, Nasir Jang, was then at Aurang- 
6b6d, as his father’s reprcsenfffttlve; and after a fruitless campaign, 
** B6ji wa^ obliged to make peace with him. • 

B6ji Rio died in 1740: a year that is on many accounts 
memorable in Indian history. He was ambitim:^, a tliorough 
soldier, hardy, self-denying, persevering, and, after his fashion, 
patriotic. lie wag no unworthy rival of Niz6nv-ul-Mulk, end 
wielded the mighty arm of Malu^tta power with incomparable 
energy. 

§ 33. B616ji, Baji R60, commonly called the Third Peshwa, 
succeeded his fatlier; not, however, without opposition. At 
tliis time Ragbuji Bhonsle may be looked upon as tt^6 of Barar, 
AnandaRio f uar as R6j6 of l5lw^ Damaji Giukwir as independ- 
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en/in Gujardt, Mulk&r R&o Holkir in the south of Milttrab, Jaiapa 
8india in the north-east of M41wah,« Fath Singh l^honsle in * 
Akalkot, while Sambaji tei^ed in Kolh^ar# Sahu*^a8 in his 
luxifrious retirement in Sa^a. Fona about this time became 
the residence of the Feshwds^ and may be regarded as Th*e capital 
of the widely extended Mahratta confederacy. Their progress 
haa been am'^ingly rapid. *• f 

B41dji now applied to the Emperor (Mhnammad Shih) for*co4- 
firmation in his office ; wliich was granted through the mediation 
of ItajS. Jai Singh and Nizam-nl-Mulk. 

^34. Now began the invasions of Hindilstdn by .^imad 
Shah Abddli, which ended in the terrible overthrow of the Mah- 
rattas at Pdnipat in 1761. 

§ 35. Sahii died in 1748, and was succeeded by Rdm Rdja, 
the posthumous son of the second Siviiji, whose l>irth had been 
kept a secret (1712); but Balaji, wiA his usual duplicity, con- 
trived to maintain his ground and involve in ruin those who 
would have made’ the death of the an occasion for atmnipt- 
ing to shake his power. His war wWi Sal abat Jang and B ussy, 
though Jie sustained a great defeat from the French at Riijapur, 
was teiminated by an armistice in April 1752, witl\put d^honour 
to the Mahrqftas. * • 

§ 36. Meanwhile Raghnji Bhonslc had seeuredy the whole 
province of Cuttack ns far as Bales warn (Balasor), and had - 
wrested from thp llaidnrabdd dominion all the^isti*icts between 
the Wain Ganga and the (>odl.vari. • 

§ 37. It is about ibis time that Raghunutha Rdo (or RagJioba J, 
brother of Balaji, who •was to play such an important part 
in the First (English) Mahratta War^ begins to appear in 
history. 

§ 38. The English at the time came into closer contact with 
the Mabrattas, Along the weSbern coast there were several 
chiefs of Abyssinian descent, called Sidis. The nipst important 
of these was the^Sidi of Jimira, an island in the harbour of 
Rdjapur. His ships swept the w'hole western coast. Another 
chief great power wiis Tulaji Angria, one of a race o^i^rates, 
whose head-quarters 4 vere at Viziadrug or Gheriaky and Severn- 
dnig or S%tmrnadrug. Several attgigpts were made by the English, 
in fjoncert with the Fesliwa, to rescue Siirat from the Sidi of Jinjira,^ 
and to prevent the piracies of Angria, Commodore Jiftnes took ♦ 
Sevemdrdg in March 1755; and in 1756 (Colonel) Clive, with 
Admiral Walbon, by direction of the Bombay Government, under- 
took the utter destruction of the pirates* stronghold. This was 
effected.* fSee Chap. VIIL, § 28]. 

§ 39, The year 1757, which the battle of Plassey has rendered 
memorable in English history, was marked by an invasion of the ^ 
Carnatic by the Peshwa in person. Mysor wns then under the ^ 
power of Nandirdj, the diwan of Chik Kistna Rayar; and ^ 
Haidar All, an adventurer whose rise resembled tliat of Sivaji, 
ws^ coming into notice. The^ levied tribute from ‘Mysor, as 
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weH a$ frffm tlie of Arcot, MiiliamDoad All, then uilber 

British protection, f 

§ 40. ^In 1 760; tb€ Mahrattas obtained their ^eatest sucoess, 
in 1761 they sustained their n^ost disastrous defeat. #Tbe 
batUiira df XTdjrir ( Udayaffiri) and Panipat respectively mark the 
attaiiiment of their highest elevation, and the destruction of their 
hopes of ever ruling I^dia. , / « « # 

" The Peshwd had obtained poasesuon of Ahmadnagar ; to wrest 
it iVom hint, SaUbat Jang** and Niz^n Ali marched against him. 
1'he result was complete victory to the Peshwa, at Udgir. A " 
treaty^ followed, by which Daulat^h^d. Asirgarh, Bfjapur, anlSHhe 
province of Aurangabad were made over to the Mahrattas. ^ 

The Mughnls were thus confined within the narrowest limits. 
Had the Mahrattas now possessed lofty and patriotic aims, they 
might have become the rulers of India. 

§ 41. The Peshwa wa?. encamped on the bank of the Man- 
jera, ^^near Udgir. He wa^ triumphant ; but he was to hear 
tidings there which would break his heart. 

Raghoba had invadeil l^hor, making a splendid but temporary 
conquest (May 1758). This was the cause of the war of the 
Mahra^as wi|ih Ahmad Shah Abdali, and from this may bh dated 
file beginning of the decline (rf the Mahratta power. The Rohil- 
la, Nazib-ud-daulah, and ShuJa-ud-daulah,.Nawab bf Oudh, took 
up arms in self-defence against- the Mahrattas; and Ahmad 
Sh4h Abdali crossed the Indus for the fifth time, to aid the con- 
feSerates against the hated Hindu mce. He was, however, as 
much an object of teiTor to the one party as to the other. I'lie 
^Mahrattas, under Malhar Rao Holkar and Dattnji Sindia, retreat- 
ed along the west bank of the Jamnah, before Ahmad Shdh, and 
lost two-thirds of their, number near Dchli. A further slaughter 
of Holk4r"s trdhps by the Afghans took place at Sikandra, near 
Dehli. 

§ 42. Siv^,d^s H4o Bhao and Yiswas R&o, son of the Peshwfi, 
now marched northward to recover the lost reputation of the 
Mahrattas, and to drive the Afghans beyond tJie Attock. Udgir 
had dfiduly elated them. They had 20,000 chosen hope, and 
10,000 infantry and artillery, under Ibr^ljim Kh^n Gardf, who 
had been trained by Bussyi* though now in Mahratta employ. 

The Mahrattas (and it waY^k sign of decay) coniraiy to old 
custom, tv>ok the field with great splendour. All Mahratta chiefs 
were ordered to join them. Tlie total number of Mahratta 
troops assembled was 55,000 horse, 15,000 foot, and tibout 200,000 
PindAris and followers. They had also 200 pieces of cannon. 
The'Muhammadans had 46,800 horse, 38,000 foot, and 70piec(?.B 
of cannon. From October 28th to January 6th, 1761, continual 
skirmishes took place ; but the Abdali steadily refused a general 
engagement. Tke improvident Mshrattas were without provi- 
sions or money, and were in fact clo.sely besieged. 

f 43. On the 7th January, Bivadasa R46 ,sent a note to their 
friendly mediator Bhujk-ud*daul^, saying, The is no|V ^{1 
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to tlie brim, and cH,nnot bold another drop ; ” and the whole 
Mahratta army, pre[>nred to conquer ^or die, inarched out to 
attack the Af^h^ii camp. From day-break Jiill ^ p.m., rival 
criea wf “ Har, Har, Madeo”,and “din, din,” rosounded* The 
Afghans were physically stronger ; and In this terrible etrii^gle^ 
their powers of entfurancc at last prev&iled against the force 
eiitlibsiasm of-'the Mahrattas.*^ By 2 p.m., Viswas Rao was^kUled. 
In despair Sivadasa Rao^ desc^ded^ from^his elephant, mouiited. 
his horse, and charged into tft thickest of the %bt.^ He was 
ileen no more. Holk^r lefl: the field, with some imputation on bis 
ddelity to his cause. Tbou.sands perished in the fight, and the 
remainder were surrounded, taken prisoners, and cruelly beheaded 
the next morning. Of the few who escaped to bear the tidings 
to the Fesbwa, who was still encamped on the banks of the 
Godavari, wasBdlaji Jandrdan, who afterwards become so famous 
under the official title of the Nana Fj^navis (the lord of the 
records). . 

§ 44. The Pcshw£ never recovered the shock, and diejl at 
Pdna in June. He was cunning, sensual, and indolent, but 
charitable and kindly ; and his memory is respected by his country- 
men. Tie whole Mahratta race wjis thus thrown into- mourning 
in 1761; their hope of supremacy hi India had vattisbed,' while, 
every family b^uiled its dead. ^ 


t i* 

* PART IV. MAHRATTA HISTORY FROM THE SECOISP BATTLE* 

OF PANIPAT TO THE TREATY OF SALBAI. A. D. 1761—1782. 

* 

§ 45. Mddu Rtfo, Ftnirth PeshwA § 46, The Four Ablest Mahrattas. 
§ 47. War with Haidar Alf. § 48. Malhdr R^o Holkdr succeeded by 
AUal}'’^ Bdi. § 49. Raghoba in Prison. § 50* Sindia. §^1. Rfim Sastri. 
62. M^du R^ in the Carnatic, 1770. 63. The Mahraitas Supreme in 

Dehli. § 64. Mddu Rdo succeeded by Ndrayaua Ri£o as Fifth P^hwd. 
§ 55. Murder of Ndrayana Hdo. § 55*. Raghoba, nominal Peshwd. § 57. 
Mddu Rdo Ndrayana, Sixth Peshwd. § 68. Raghoba negociates wjffi the 
Bombay government. § 59. The Treaty of Silrat, 1776. § 60. ^Raghoba 
helped by the English Bombay. § Gl. The Calcutta Government at 
first hostile to" Raghoba. § 62. Troop a ■iwi t-to Raghoba from Calcutta. 
§ 68.*' Colonel Goddard’s March* § 64, Bombay Disasters. The 

Convention of Wargto. § 66. Disallowed by the Bonffiay Government. 
§ 67. Operatione^of Goddard, Hartley, and Popham. § 68. Combina- 
tion against the^ English. § 69. The Treaty of Salbdi. 

§ 45. The fourth Peshwd was M4du Rdo, the second son of 
Bdidji Kdo, and the younger brother of the unfortunate Yiswas 
Rdo. ^ 

Mddu Rdo gucceeded at the age of 17 ; and died m 1772, at 
the early of He was the most heroic of the line, Hig 
uncle Hagh^dtha RAo (Raghoba) wag his guanlian, 
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This was the time for the Mu^huls to avjenffe their defeSt at 
Udgir, and regain theim ascendancy in the* Dakbin ; but they 
only surheededfin obtaining some cessions in Auraiig4b^ and 
Barar. Dissensions prevailed cftuing this period auion^ the 
Mahrattar leaders; and Haghoba had to wage a ciVil war before he 
could gain his full auth^ty ns regent. He h*ad also to*tiglit with 
Niz4m* All, who was ^irred up by Jp-hoji Bhonsle df Hai’lr,*who 
liojfed to make him^lf supreme Ju tbe *Mahratta confederacy, 
i^ghdba l>ehaved with rftuch coimige and prudence ; and though 
Fiin'a was once sacked by Niz4m Ali, at length defeated th<* 
Mugthuls and made an advantageous peace. • 

§^6. At tliis time, and for mimy years after, Sakaram^apu 
and Nana Farnavis (a young man, just rising into importance) 
were the ablest Mahratta statesmen ; while Trimbak Rao Mama 
and Hari Pant were the greatest soldiers in the service of tl e 
Puna Government. f 

§ 47. There was now ^sing in the Carnatic an enemy to tne 
MaJ^attas who, imitating Sivaji, was laying the foundations of a 
kingdom. This w'as Haidar Ali of Mysor {jtee Chap. XII.] To 
oppose Haidar, in 1764, the young Peshwsi led an 'army acroKs 
the l^rishfla. 'fhe issue of the campaign was favourable to the 
cMahrattJfe ; and Haidar was compelled to abandon all he bad taken 
from the chiefs of that nation,* nd to pay thirry-twolakhs ofriipe<‘s. 

% 48. In 1766, Malhar Rao Holkar died. For forty-two 
years he had b^pn one of the bravest spirits among the Mahratlas. 
He had only one son, who died in 1 75t5 ; and his grandson died soon 
after his grandfather. The widow of the former, whose name 
^ was Ahalya Bai, succeeded to the supreme authority in Tndor, and 
held it till her death in 1 795. She was one of the most extra- 
ordinary women that ever lived. She adopted, by consent of tbe 
Peshwd, an dkperienced soldier called 2\haji Holhdr^ who was 
no relation to the family. Pie assumed command of tbe army, 
and one of^.his descendants still rules in Indor. Tukaji always 
paid to Ahalya Bki filial reverence. She railed, while he was 
Oommander-i n -Chief. 

SbsNgras devout, merciful, and laborious to an extraordinary 
degree; and raised Indor, from a village ip a wealthy city. She 
was well educated, and possessed of a remarkably acute mind. 
She became a widow wheu sBc* was twenty years old, and he^ son 
died aQ*aving maniac, soon after. These things coloui’ed her 
whole existence. In nne thing she far excelled the renowned 
English Queen Elizabeth : she was insensible to flattery. While 
living, she was “ one of the purest and most exemplary rulers that 
ev^ lived,” and she is now worshipped in M^Iwali as an inears^- 
tion of the deity. 

§ 49. The Bar6,r R&j& was ever ready to intrigue or fight 
against the Puna Government ; the Peshwd succeeded however 
at length in bringing him to complete submission. Raghoba him- 
self was taken prisoner and confined in Puna, till released by 
MMu Rao just before his deaths (1772). 
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§ ^0. The affair^ of the great iKlIwab, or Sindki, bratioh 
of the Alahrattas, demand attention. iK^noji was the founder of 
the fjimilj. Ilis son Jayupa succeeiled him,ilindjwas ass!j|fisinated 
in 1^9. Ilis son Jankoji, ffte third of the litre, wa^ executed 
the day after ifhe battle or PAnipat. An illegitimate •son of 
BAnoji, by iianio Mifhadaji, became, 1761? the head of the family* 
He tiad beeir wounded at tjie battle of PAiiipat, and was lame 
ever after. We shall find him*the chief rfvKl of the NAnA Har-^ 
navis, and virtually inde])ondeift after th6 treaty of Sa^jAi.^' Till 
his death in 1794, he was the most prominent Mahratta leadeir. 

§ il. A1 ah ratta history is eifilobled by the character of HAm 
SAstri, who was AIAdu’s tutor and spiritual guide. Profoifhdly 
learned, a pattern of integrity and of prudence, he reproved princes, 
awed the most dissolute, shewed a bright example of industry, 
zeal and benevolence, and his memory is still revered by the 
Mahrattas. # 

§ 5-2. The last great effort of MAtJ^u’s life was his expedition 
into the Carnatic, to enforce the payment of the tribute, wij^ich 
Haidar, relying on his treaty with the Hkiglisb, had dared to with- 
hold. After a terrible defeat, the Mysor army was shut up in 
Seringapltam. The siege was unsuccessful ; but a •peace, by 
which Haidar virtually 'yielded all demands, was mhd^in'April** 
1772. • \ 

§ 53. In 1769, the Alahrattas crossed the Chambal; being the 
first time tliat they had ventured to show theing^ves in Hindu- 
• Stan, in any force, ^since their terrible disaster in 1761. They 
levied tribute from the liAjpAt states and overran the districts 
occupied by the Jats ; an^ in the neighbourhood of Bhartpur 
dictated an agreement, by which sixty-five lakh.s of rupees were 
to be paid as tribute by the latter people. Nor did they pause till 
SliAli Alam II., the nominal Kinperor of Dcldi, was 111 their power, 
and they were in fact mastei*s of tlte Empire. 

§ 54. Madu llAo, who had long been sick, died on 18th 
November, 1772, in his 28th year. His early death was as gjreat 
' a calamity to the ]\fahrattas as the defeat at Fanipat. He was 
brave, pijudent, bent on promoting the welfare of his peop]<a,««firm 
in mainTaiiiing his authority, and with many difficulties to 
encounter, a simcessfui ruler. A t the_ period of his death, the 
Mahratta revenue may be calculatdffUPsevcn million^ of pounds 
sterlfiig. * * 0 

§ 55. On the death of the PeshwA, his younger brother NAr- 
Ayana llAo succAeded him, in his 18th year. His uncle Raghoba 
was his guardian. Sokaram BApu was prime minister, and NAnA 
Fapiavis one of the high officers of state. Im August, NArAyttna 
Kao was murdci^ed. A cpnspiracy, which Raghob^favoured, had 
been formed to seize the young PeshwA ; but the murder seems 
to have been planned by Ananda BAi, the wicked n^fe of Raghoba. 
When the assassins attacked the poor youth, he ran to his uncle’s 
apartments and begged him to defend him. This Raghoba tried 
to do ; but in vain* • 
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§ 66. ^AOROBA aflsuined tlie diViiity of Pe^WS,. Menn- 
while in HinddstAn, the Bmperor Shah AlamlL, incited by ]Srazfb 
Khdn, nfrove to^e% himself from the Mahratta yoke ; but was 
defeated in a battle at Debit, Dheember, 1772. This made the 
Mahrattaa more than ever masters of the Emperbr. 

§ 57. A revolution ♦as now pending at IMna. A slrong con- 
federacy was formeck f^ainst Kngly^ba, of which Sakardm Bdpu, 
Famavis, and^M^i Pant ^ere the heads. A battle was 
ip which Kaglfoba was victorious, and Trimbak Mdma 
wa# killed ; but his caOse was ruined by the birth, in April 177^, 
of Ndrdyana Kdo's posthumous ^on, Madu lido Ndrayana, whom, 
rejecting Raghoba's claims, we may call the Sixth Peshwd. 

§ 58. Raghoba advanced to the banks of the Taptf, whhre he 
hoped to be joined by Sindia and Holkdr. There he entered into 
a negotiation with the Bombay Government, under Mr. Hornby ; 
promising to cede to thei English Sahette^ the smaller islands near 
Bombay j and Bassein^ witj its dependencies^ as the price of their 
assifttance. While these negotiations were {>ending, Raghoba’s 
son, Baji Rdo Raghundtb, was born, 1774. He in due time . 
became the seventh and last of the Peshwds. 

§ 59. The long pending treaty between the Bombay Govern- 
f.mentVid Rkghoba was signed March 6tli* 1775, at Sdrat. It was 
a wrong step, doubtless : and it led to the First 'Ridhratta War ; 
hut at the time it seemed the best for the British interests, 

§ 60. The Bombay Government now sent Lieutenant-Colonel 
K,eating and a force of 1,500 men to Silrat, to conduct Raghoba* 
to. Piina, and instal him as Pesbwd. By this time nearly all the 
« Mahratta chiefs were in arms against^ Raghoba and his English 
allies. Keating, after some fruitless negotiations, marched from 
the neighbourhood of Kambdy towards the bank of the Mai ; and 
reached the ))lain of Arras, where he gained a complete, but 
dearfy bought, victory. An tengagement took place also by sea, 
and Commodore Moor was there successful. All things seemed 
favourable to Raghoba, who made some valuable cessions of terri- « 
tory to the Bombay Govemmentf, Yet Ragftoba was unpopular * 
witlb4he whole Mahratta people, by whom liis real cba^cter was 
duly estimated, ^ 

§ 61. The Supi'eme Gcrifernment, with Warren Hastings at its 
he^, assuQscd the adminiS'Sfrif^ion of all the Compahy^s anairs in 
India, ^cco^ing to the provisions of the Regulating Act, oif 20th 
October 1774 [see Chap. X., § 1], They pronounced the treaty 
wil^ Ragoba to be ** impolitic, dangerous, unauthorised and un- 
just aiid sent Colonel Hpton to F'lina, and concluded the treaty 
of*Purandhar(nea»Puna) with Sakar^m BApu knd Ndnk Farnj^fs, 

7 on 1st March 47$6. The cause of Raghoba was to be abandoned ; 
but fi^lsette retained. Mr. Hornby, then at the head of the Bom- 
bay Government, believed Raghoba to be innocent, and M4du R4o 
EarAyana to be a supposititious child. The Bombay Government 
still clung to Eaghoba's cause, and received him with 200 followers 
into Bdrat, where he appealed to the Directors and to King 
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G^ofge III. The Courfc of DireotDi% approved of the trettty of 
Sarat ; and, at last,*^e intrigues of th^ Puna Government with 
the French compelled the Supreme Governi|»ent^to ooint^de with 
BomWy in espousing the cau|Pof llaghoba, 1777. 

§ 62. It was lime for somJdecisiv.e action on the part* of the* 
English. *An adventurer called St. Ltibin, had induced the 
Ip'reiichaGovemment to send him to Puna, tcbascertain whnt might 
be gained by an alliance with the Mabaactas. Nani. FamftvicC 
encouraged him ; and the Supreme Government now upited with 
the Bombay authorities in the resolution to bring Eaghoba back 
to Buna. Troops were despatched by land from Calcutta, under 
Colonel Leslie, who delayed on his march, was recalled, and %ed 
in October 1778. 

§ 63. Colonel Goddard then assumed command, and reached 
Surat on 6th February 1779. His route lay through Multdn, 
Khemlassa, Bhilsa, Bhopal, Hoshangabl.|, Burhanpnr, to Siirat. 
lie was treated by the Nawab of Bhop4l with a kindness which 
hud the foundation of an amity, whicli has ever since subsilted 
, between that and the British. This wonderful land-march 
was projected by Hastings, and filled India with astonishment. 
In £ngla%d it was termed “a frantic military exploit ;’**but with- 
out some such heroic frenzies, the English would bf iiow« 
paramount in Ifidia. 

§ 64. Meanwhile, shame and disaster bad befallen the Bom- 
bay army. After many discussions and much intrigue, it was 
.resolved at Bombay to send a force direct to Pdifa, to place Rai 
ghoba there as regent. . This army left Bombay, November 22, 
1778, landed at Puiiala, ascended the Ghits to Khandlia, Decem- 
ber 23, and on the 9 th January reached Talcglon. 

The expedition was under the command of Colonel Egerton, 
with whom were associated Messrs. Mostyn and Camac, Mr. 
Mostyn (an able man, often employed in Mahratta affairs), died at 
the very outset. At Tulegaon, the two gentlemen who were 
^ responsible, came to the determination to retreat. Two thousand 
•six hundred British froops were*ied back by their weak, sickly, 
and inexperignoed commander, aud his civilian oolleagij[f 
course, tlllir retreat was known at once. The army was pui'sued ; 
and though Captain flPbrtiey especiallydistinguiBlted himself, it 
was considered impossible to retreiJt^ i dfflier than War^dm^ and 
negCtHations were commenced with Nana Farnavis. # There 
were two Mahratta authorities with whom Mr. Carnac could 
negotiate — Nf&ui Farnavis and Malildaji Sindia, who were rivals, 
though both essential to the conduct of Mahratta afiTairs at the 
time. . » • « • 

^66. With Sindia, to whom Eaghoba had give^ himself up, 
the convention was at last concluded : Hartley protesting* 
Everytliing was to be restored to the position in ^hich it was iii 
1773; an order was to be sent. fi>rbidding the advance the 
Bengal troops; and Broach was to be made over to Sindia, trith 
41,Q2C10 rupees in presents to his servants! Two hostages. 
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IVlr. and Lieut.. Stewart, were given« Such was the 

grojcefttl Contention of Wargdm^ January 1 779. 

§ 66. ^*The IV^mlaay Government, and the Court of Direc^jt^^s 
at otkee disallowed the convention,^ beyond the powers of^those 
who had ' concluded it : and dismissed Colonel Egerton and Mr. 
Carnac from the service. Hartley was deservedly applauded and 
made Lieut. -Colonel. % f • • • 

\ §*67. Meanwhile Gcfddard had Veached Surat, with instruc- 
tions to negoiante a peftce with Puna, on the basis of the treaty 
of Pnrandhar, with a provision for the exclusion of the French.* 
Raghoba had now joined him as a fugitive. NAn^ Pamavis demand- 
ed as preliminary concessions, the surrender of Raghoba and of 
Salsette. As this was out of the question, active hostilities* were 
commenced January 1, U80. The forts of Dubhoy and Aliina- 
d4bAd Were taken by storm. Sindia and Holkar now joined their 
forces to oppose Goddard! , who drove them off ; but could then 
do no more. Hartley d^ended the Concan, where Kalian was 
tak^. Captain William Popliam, aided by Captain Bruce, was 
sent from Bengal to attach Malwah and effect a diversion. Lahar 
and afterwords GwAliar were taken in the most heroic style, by 
escalade. * I 

* § GS. •N’ow came Haidar’s raemorabl# invasion of the Carna- 
tic, July 1780. As all the resources of Bengal •‘were required 
to meet this terrible attack, Bombay was left to itself. We 
have no resource,” said Governor Hornby, “ but such as we may 
fftid in our own efforts.” I’lic English werb engaged in two • 
great wars. The strength of India, east and west, was arrayed 
^ against them. The Nizdni, the Mahrattas, and Haidar formed 
a triple alliance. Hartley kept the Concan with admirable skill 
and bravery ; while Goddard took Bassein, Goddard was com- 
pelled to retrdht by the combined forces of the Mahrattas, and 
DO great advantages were afte^ards gained. 

§ 69. Tl?e terms of a peace were arranged in January 1782 ; 
but it was hot concluded till the last day of that year. It is , 
called the treaty of Salbai. Maft^daji BindiS. was the Peshw^’s 
plefiipatentiaTy. Its chief provisions were, that Raghol^a should 
have 25,000 rupees a mont^, and live inhere he chose ; that all 
territory should remain as^ before the treaty of •^Pdrandhar ; all 
Europeans, except the Po?c?IJfQese, should be excluded from the 
Mahrat^a dominions ; that Ilaidar (who died while the freuty 
was being negotiated) should be compelled to relinquish his con- 
quests from the English, and *^from the Nawdb <>f Arcot in the 
Carnatic ; and that Broach should be given to Sindia, for his 
humanity to the English, after the Convention of ‘WargAm. ^ ; 
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PART V. FROM THE END OF THE FIRST MAHRATBA WAR 
TO THE treaty OF BASSEIN. .A. D. 1782—1802, 

• V ^ 

§ 70. *Sindla at Dehli. § 71. Tl^ Mahrattas and Tippd. § 72. Pro- 
gress of Mah<daji Sindia, § 73. qhulain Kddiir» § 74, Sindia’s tower. 

§ 75. ye ^defcata^ Holkdr. § 7§. HU Death. § 77. DUuuion among 
the Mahrattas. § 78. War with All. «§ 7^ Rattle of Kurdl^* 1785. • 

§ 80, Suicide of the PeshwA § 81. Accession^of B4ji R^ 11., the last* 
PeshwiL § 82. Imprisonment and release of Kdnd Farnavfi. § 83. 
Jeswan^ KtCo llolkdr. § 84. Death of Nanif Farnavis. § 85. Wat be- 
tween Sindia and Uolkdr. § 86. EstahlUhment of BritUh influence. §^87. 
The 'freftty of Basscin. 

§ 70. The effect of jbhe treaty of Salbai was to favour great- 
ly Sindia's desire to form an independ^t Mahratta dominion. 
About this time he took possession of Glwaliar from the Rjina - 
of Gohad, who had forfeited his claim to* British protection, 
then turned his attention to Dehli, wl^re he obtained supreme 
authority; and was made by Shah Alam II., Commander-in- 
Cliief of Ae forces and manager of the provinces of Rchli and 
A grab. In 1785, he w:is so elated by his position at DeMi, fis to : 
make a claim on* the British Goverumeut for Chauth^ for their 
Bengal provinces. Mr. Maepherson compelled him to disavow 

• this claim. 

• .§71. From 1784 to 1787 the Mahrattas, in^alliance with# 

Nizam Ali, were at wsir with Tippu. Nkiik Farnavis made great 
attempts to induce the Fn^;liah to join them, but in vain. The 
treaty of Salbdi had bound the English and Mahrattas not to 
assist each other's enemies ; but the English were not prepared to 
assist in an ofllnisive war against Tippu, to wlnmi they weire 
bound by the unfortunate treaty of Maiigalor. Notliing remark- 
able was effected during the war; at the conclusion of which 
Tippd engaged to pay 45 lakhs of rupees as tribdte to the 
%Iahrattas. * • 

§72. From 1785 to 1789 the chief interest connected ^h 
Mahratta Ifistory is centred in Mah&daji Sindia, who was vigor- 
ously prosecuting* his sdhemes in llindiist5.u. He was engaged 
in severe straggles with Pratdb Sing^lt^he Raji of Jaipim, as 
well a# with the Raja of Jodhpur, and with many of the^esser 
Muhammadan Jagirdars, from whom he tried to extort tribute. 

A part of his tro#ps were under the command of a Frenchman, 
General De Boigne. 

§ 7 8. Ghi#in* K5dir, son of the Rohilla gliicRain Z^hitah 
now ^peared on the scene. He was the hereditaiy enemy ' 
of Sindia. This infamous person, in the course of the struggle, 
occupied Dehli, and was guilty of unparalleled ati^cities there. 
The wretched emperor, Shah Alam II., was deprivAl of hts eyes, 
and every member of his family exposed to deadly insult [sw 
Chap. HI., § 172]. Sindia soon reqprered Dehli aiud reinstated 
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&11on monarch. GhuliSTm Klidlr waa taken, and put to a luftrible 
death. Bfdar Bakht, whom he had made emperor, was also slain. ' 

§ 74^** Sin3ia now fully bent on making himself an inde- 
pendent sovereiga. He continneiLBupreme at the Mughuljbourt. 
Jn l^^Q.he procured fiom Shah Afam IL, for thfe third time, the 
title of Vak!l-i-Mutla(]f or chief mkiister, for the Feshfira. Sindia 
and his heirs were to be per^tual deputies of the J^eshwa in this 
o^ce, which was noi^ tnade neredftary* ,To conrey the patents 
* and insi^ia of this offise to the Feshwi, Sindia now marched to 
Puna, nis arrival filled Nana Famavis with apprehension. The 
ceremony of investing the Peshwa with the insignia of office was 
splendid. Sindia's one object was to make himself supreme 
at Fdna ; but he affected extreme humility, carried a pair fif slip- 
pers as a memento of hjs hereditary office, and would receive no 
title but that of Patel, or village headman. 

It was now a game skill between the Nana and Sindia. 

$ 76- Meanwhile in Hindustan the jealousy between Holk^ 
anf Sindia led to a bA:tle between the former and Sindiri’s 
genernlR De Boigne, PeijTon, Gopal Rao and Lakwa Dada. This, 
bloody battle was fought at Lakairi near Ajmir. Holk^’s army 
was utterly routed, and retreated to Malwab. f 

^ § 76.^ Shidia, thus powerful everywhere, would probably have 

succeeded in overthrowing the Brinraan influence altogether, had 
he not died suddenly, at Wanaoli near Puna, 12tli February 1794. 
His career was most eventful. The chief Afaliratta leader for ♦ 
•84i years, he nfediated between the Peshwa nitd the English, and. 
at the same time ruled the puppet Emperor with a rod of iron. 
He was succeeded by his grand-nepjiew Dauhit Rao Sindia, then 
in his 15th year. 

§ 77. Nau6 Farnavis was now the only Mnhratta statesman. 
The Aiahratta confederacy still maintained the nominal supre- 
macy of the Peshwa; but the people were losing their adventur- 
ous spirit, and each chieftain was gradually becoming independent 
of any central authority. ^ 

§ 78. Tfib disputes between Nizam AR and the Nini, re-* 
gating arrears of tribute, grew more and more complicated. 
Sir John Shore would uot interfere. War was begun ift Decem- 
ber 1794. Under the Peal^iwa's banner, /Ad lagt time, came 
all the great Mahratta 

§ 7J. At Kiirdl^(March 1795), a victory was obtained by the 
Mahrattas, more Ibe^result of a panic among the Mughuls,. than 
of Mahratta bravery* But Nizam Ali was obliged to treat. An 
obnoxious minister, Masbir-ul-mulk, who had resisted the Mah- 
ratta claims, was surrendered. Raymond, a Frenchman, was in 
command of the Haidar4bAd troops ; while Perron was 
Sindia's contingent. When the Haidar&bid minister was surren- 
dered, the young Peshwa was seen to look sad ;..end when asked 
the cause by the Nlini, he replied, “ 1 grieve to see such a dege- 
neracy as there must be, on. l^th sides, when the Mughuls can so 
disgracefully submit to, and ouy troops caU vaunt so much, a victory 
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obtahiecl without an eflfort.” The youflg Peshw4 was just twenty- 
one years of age. • . 

§ 80. The Nana was now in the zenith oJPihis^ power*^tKl In- 
ilnenV ; bat he lost his popubwitj by hb treatment of Raghoba’a 
sons, whom he fuiprisoned inBaoner. Baji K&o was the ^eldest, 
and was idtost accomplished, winning in tfts manners, »nd a gene- 
.ral favourite. • The forcibly prevented all intercourse be- 

tween the young Feshwa and *his cousin, and this ao irritated theT 
young prince, that he threw himself from^a terrace of hjs palace, 
and ^ed in two days (179^). 

§ %1. After endless intrigues, Sindia and the Kand united in 
the elevation of Baji Bio ; and in December 1796, he was p!^ed 
on the mamad, with Nani Fomavis once more prime mmister. 
Baji Uao II,, though of most prepossessiyg manners and appear- 
ance, was a worthless man, ntted to bring ruin, as he did, on 
the State which had the misfortune to^eceive him for its ruler. 
His first endeavour was to rid himself or Dauiat Rao Sindia and 
of the Nana. ^ jf 

§ 82. The former was continually iy Puna, where he over- 
ruled the young Peshwa, whom he determined to send back to 
Hindiisti^. But first the ruin of the NAni must be effected. 
It was de^rminod, with the aid of Sindia, to seize lainf. Puma » 
for a day and a«iiight was a scene of bloodshed and confusion. 
The Nani was sent a prisoner to Ahinadnagsr. Shirzi Rao 
Qhai^ay^ father-in-law of Sindia, was made minister ; and was 
pillowed to plunder, ^torture, and kill the inhabitatfts of Puna at> 
his pleasure. He was an execrable monster. Most disgraceful 
scenes were enacted in Piiuy. Sindia wished to return to Hin- 
dustan ; but could not find funds to pay his troops, and several 
battles, resulting from domestic quarrels, took place. The Nana 
was liberated at the earnest request of Baji Ra<f ; who even 
paid him a midnight visit in disguise, tlirew himself before the 
old minister, and swore tbat he had never consented to his 
seizure. The Nana again became minister^ * 

^ § 83. Tukaji HolkAr died in t79£i. He left ibur sons. The 
eldest was imbecile. The second was Malliar Rao, w]}<» uvas 
killed thid^year in a fray at Puna ; and the third, who was illegi- 
timate, was called Jesufant Rao. lie eventually succeeded to 
the government. Meanwhile he beSUK^ great freebooter, anti 
a fonflidable rival to Sindia. « The century closed with uqjversal 
confusion in Mabratta affairs. Civil war, in which the Rdja ot 
Batara, the Kolhapur chief, Biiidia, and the Peshwa's own o&oei*s 
were engaged, raged through the whole country, 

§ 8 4. Th^ death of Nana Parnavis, which happened hi 
"iSIRh 1800, sealed the ruin of the Peshwa's, government. 
He was an astute statesman, personally timiU; on tlie 
whole, a patriot.^ He firmly opposed the introd}iction of. the 
Subsidiary System into Puna ; respected and admired the 
English : but polttically regarded them ever with fear and 
aversion. • 
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, § 86, Jn the end of 1800, Sindia returned to M^lwali, where 
eev^ral bloody battles were fought between him and Jeswant 
Kao Iloikar. Thq^^^infamous Ghat^ray joined his father-in-law 
Sindia’s army, '‘and^under his command the troops gai^lid a 
boinplete victory over Holkar; aiid the result was the pillage of 
Indor, in revenge for«that of IJJjain. Jeswant Kao was now 
nearly ruined. Sindia's And the Feshwd’s troops gained si^veral 
•^riat advantages over him : b]Ut hsl^ by a. skilful march, arrived 
unexpectedly in the neighboui'hood of Piina, and there gained a 
decisive Victory, October 25, 1801. This battle had the most 
momentous results. The Peshwa ded ; and offered to Oplond 
Clo.se, the British Resident, an engagement to subsidize six 
battalions of sepoys, and to pay 25 lakhs of rupees annually for 
their support. He eventually passed over to Bassein, and put 
himself under British protection. 

§ 86. The entanglfment of affairs was very strange. The 
real Raja of the Mahrafeas was in Satara, a mere puppet. His 
chi of minister and the rea^ sovereign (Baji Rao II.), the seventh 
P^hwa, was driven from his capital by his feudatory Holkar, 
with whom Sindia was at war. The British had to mediate. 
The Mahrattii confederation was at an end. Meat while at 
Baroda<^noW the capital of the Qaikwar), on the deathlnf Govind 
Rao, the disputes about the succession compcllech th^.* English to 
interfere. Th^ took the part of Raoji Appaji as f minister of 
the young Gaikwar, Anand Rao, who was of weak intellect. ^ 
<»Baroda was tsCken, a subsidiary force received, and the state came 
under the subsidiary system, January 1803, was finally 

taken possession of by Governor Duncan in 1799. 

§ 87, To return ; Holkar soon began to plunder Puna, and set up 
anew Peshwd, son of Amrita Rio. This hastened the signing of the 
treaty of Bassein, 31st December 1802. This celebrated treaty 
disunited for ever the Mahra^.tas, and gave the English complete ^ 
authority over them. By it the Peshwi engaged, (1) to receive a 
sttbsidiaiy® force and to pay twenty-six lakhs for its maintenance 
annually; (2) tip receive no European, oj any hostile nation 
iiUp his dominions ; (3) to give up all claims to Surat, and to 
leave ^his disputes with the Nizam and the Gaikwi.* to British 
mediation ; (4) to reiriaiii the faithful» ally of England. Full 
protection to him and territories was guaranteed by the 

Britis^b. Thus did Baji Rao sacri^ce his independence, aitd that 
of the race and people ; but the blame must rest on the shoulders 
of the ambitions chieftoins whose dissensions for ever mined the 
Midu-atta interest. 

4 
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BART VI THE SECOND AND THIRD MAHRATTA WARS. 

A* D. 1802---180(^ 

§ 88. PreparatioDS for War. Peehw^^reiifttated. S^90. The 

BritislTand Mabratta Forces. §9S The Capture of Ahiuadnagar.^ § 92. 
The Battle «f Assai. $ 93. Process of the Oampaign under Lake and 
Steven^soip § 94«, Battle of LdsYrAri, and Triumph of Lake. § 95. British 
Victories in other Parts. § 96. 'Aeaty of Deogdon witli Nagpur. 

Treaty with Sindia. § 98. Third Mahratta Waf with Holkdr. § 99. Sum> 
irary of its Events. § 109. First Siege of Bhartpur. § 101. New Treaties ^ 
with Sindia and Holkor. 

§ 88o Daulat Rdo Sindia and Raghuji Bhonsle were both opposed 
to the treaty of Bassein, and prepared for^^ war. Lord Wellesley 
had to reinstate the Peshwa in Piina. Jeswunt Rao Holkir was 
in possession of Funa« Sindia at Burb4npiir with an army. 
Raghuji was preparing for war. Two armies were now marched, 
by the command of the Governor-General. One under ]Vl<r‘pr- 
General Arthur Wellesley, assembled on„the northern frontier of 
*MysoT ; and the other, consisting of the Haidarab4d subsidiary 
force, waix encamped at Purinda, on the eastern border of the 
Pesliw4’s erritory. General Wellesley reached Puna forced 
marches on}]20tl:i, April (1803). 

§ 89. ThV Peshwa was reinstated in May. Holkor retreated to 
^ M4lwah, and Stevenson advanced to the Godjivari to protect the 
country. The two .chieftains, Daulat R4o Sindia' and Raghuji* 
'“”1511013816, still pretended to be well inclined to the British ; but" 
demurred to the treaty of Bassein. General Wellesley, to whom 
the whole authority, politicaf as well os military, had been eutntst- 
ed, required that Sindia should withdraw to Malwah, and Raghuji 
Bhonsle to Barar, when he would remove the Bi-itish troops. 
This they refused to do, and the Second Mauba.tta Wae began. 

§ 90. Lord Wellesley determined to attack the confederates at 
every point. The British troops were stationed in the following 
peaces : (1) General Wellesley haJ 8,930 men, an^ was encamped 
near Ahmadnagor ; (2) Stevenson had 7,920 men, on the b^nk<'<5f 
the Godfi-v^ri ; (3) General Stewart, witli a covering army,, was 
stationed between the Eirishna and Tungabadra ; (4) in Gujarat 
there were 7,352 men, under General holding the vari- 

ous for^s, of whom 5,000 were ready for field service; -/5) in 
Hintidstin, General Lake had 10,500 men; (6) at Allahabad, 
3^500 men were j;eady to act on Bandelkhand; (7) 5,216 men 
were prcjj^ared to inarch on Oattack, the extreme eastern point 
of Raghuji dominions. A glance at the map will shoW> 

jMIHWbffinipleteJy the Mahratta powers were within the meshes of a 
mighty net. 

To oppose these were Daulat R4o Sindia’s troops and those of 
Raghuji Bhonsle, consisting of 50,000 horse, 30,0b0 infantry, 
commanded by Europeans, numerous and well served artillezy^ 
and a great multitude of irregular,, troops. Sindians troops in 
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llmiclttst&ii were tinder f^erron, the Frencbman. Jeswaui K&o 
Ilolk^r remained in Mil%nh plundering, and etriving to maintflin 

peutrali^Jr. ^ « 

461. The first great blow <isas the capture of 
f^ar,* August 112, 1803. Col<aQel Htevenspn took Ualna, 
Sepli^ber 9. * « 

I 912* The second great blow waa the victory Ass^i.^The 
«wuble Mohratta arm}^ was now ^finoamped near the village of 
bokerduu. On 23rd ^September, Wellesley learned that the 
confederates were encamped on the Kaitna, near its confiuence 
‘with the Juah, both being tributaries of the Puma, wlji^ich is 
a ni&in afilne^t of the GodAvari. In the. fork of the two first 
rlvei’s is the fortified village* of Assai. On the advance «of the 
British troops, the Malyrattas began a terrible cannonade. The 
74th Regiment, the 19th Light Dragoons, and the 4th Native 
Infantry nobly contested f^he field. The Dragoons only number- 
ed 800 ; but they bravely charged the whole Maliratta force. 
Tlih enemy’s line gave n^iy, were force<i into the Juah at the 
point of the bayonet, by J,he advancing line of British infantry, 
and the battle was won : but one- third of the British troops lay' 
dead upoh the field. Danlat Rdo Sindia and Kaghiyi Bhonsl^ 
t fled Irofii tlfe field early in the day. /r 

§ 93. The next undertakings were the redut^.on of the 
city of Burhinpur, and of the fort of Asirgarh, tThese were 
accomplished (October 21) by Colonel Stevenson. In GujarAt 
^the city of Brclkch, the fort of rawangarh, and the town of Cham-^’ 
panir were taken (September 17). Meanwhile in Hindustan, 
General Lake, with ihe same powers that Wellesley possessed in 
the Dakhin, marched from Cawnpur against Sindia’s army under 
Perrqn, and took Coel and the fort of Aligarh (August 29). At 
this time Perron and his staff retired from Sindia’s service. ^ 
M. Louis Bourquin succeedefl Perron. He met the English under 
the walls of Deldi, and was defeated in a battle, skilfully fought 
by Lake ^September 11). Dchli surrendered; the person and 
family of Shah* Alam II. came into Loid 1 cake’s power («c% 
Cbap^j^m., § 173), Bourejuin and the other French officers sur- 
Tch^^ed, Agrah was besieged and taken (October L6). 

§ 94. Lake now set in pursuit o9 another wing of Sindia’s 
army, which retired to the hills of Mew4t. He over- 
took it (November 1)^ near and a most severely con- 

tested battle was fought. The veterans trained by DeBbigne 
died heroically in the field. The victo^ was complete ; and it 
laid all India’s dominion in Hinddst&n, from D^li and Agrah to 
^le Chamhal, atXake’s feet. « . 

'% 95. ColoBel Harcourt was sent against Gattaek, wfamdeity. 
took (Octob«p 10). By the 14th of October, the whole dis- 
trict of Gattack was conquered. Colonel Powell cleared Baudel- 
khinud. (From September 16 to October 13). In the Dakhin 
negotiations for peace were entered into by the Hahrntta chiefs, 
but jn a vacillatahg and deceitful nmfmer. Wellesley now 
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attacked ilia cotifcderates at ArgAtns and gained a /somplete 
t. victory. Qiwitgarh ytwS taken (December 15) by Colonel iStevenaon.. 
§ 96. On 17 til December, llngliuji Blionale, utterly ^discom- 
fit^, •signed a treaty by be ceded Oa’tta<£k and LValusor;* 

gave up all bis territory west^t* of tbe Warda aud south of the 
ran^ of bills oii which GAi{)Llgarli stai.ds; agie.G<l to* ^bmit 
to Bdtisdi arbUration all dii^utes between bimself, tbe Nizto, 

' and ^e*Fesbw4; and engag6(} to admit ^ no foreigners, Rostjle 
to Great Britain, into bis service. This ia, called tbe Tbkatt or 
J^EOOAON. Tbe Honourable JMouutstuart EI]>binstone^ was the 
first Besident at tbe NAgpur Court. 

§ 9*7. Very reluctanjtly, on 30th December 1803, Daulat 
Bao Sbidia sign a treaty, by which be ceded to tbe English all 
bis territory between tbe Jamnah and tbe Ganges ; all north' of 
Jaipur, Jodhpur and Gobad ; the forts of Alimadnagar and 
Broach and their districts ; all between tbe Adjunta GtiAt and 
the Godavari. Ma,p)r Thomas Malctiliii tbe first resident at 
Sindians Court. This is called the TitEVry of Sirji Anjkkgapn. 
'1‘bus ended the Second iMahratta It really lusted abOut 

four months. Skilful combination, vigour, and bravery mark 
every opemtion. , 

§ 98. '^Ihe British bad now (1804) three armies in^be^fieM,*— 
one at JatV^,ab^^, one at Pdna, and one under Lord Lake, In 
Hindustan. 'iTbe two former were preserving peace in tbe newly 
assigned districts, and tbe last was watching Jeswant BAo Holk4r. 

^ This chieftain, after many negotiations, proc^ecdoil to plunder 
“^Ajmir, and to threaten tbe Klgpiits under British protection. 
He demanded also cessions of territory, and it becuiiie evident 
that war with him was inevitable. This began in April 1804, 
and lasted till December 1805. It may be called the Thin) 
Mahratta War. We shall give a summary only qf the events 
connected with it. ^ 

§ 99. The fort of Tank Bampiira was stormed, May 16. 
Colonel Monson was driven from the Mokhutidra Pass' to j^hlx, 
Ibsing his guns and ^ybaggage, SF^d many of his ti'oops, July 6 
^August 31. Holk&r attacked Dehli, but was repulsed by 
Colonel Qchterlony, the resident, October 8 — 14. General 

Frazer and Colonel ]VIonf*on gained a complete victory at Dig, in 
which General «Frazer fell, Novembo^J-^y Colonel Monson took 
87 gun^, among which were fourteen that he had lost. General 
Lii^fell upon Holkar's troops at FurakhAbAd and cut thet^ up, 
iS^vember 17. J^ake besieged Dig, which was stormed, Decem- 
ber 23. Thus all Holkir's forts, Chandiir, Galnn, and his capital, 
Indor, hatVb^n. captured. Dig and Bhartpui^ belonged to the 
wlii^Tbad behaved treacherously to his allies the British. 
§ IOnD. Bhartpur was now besieged, January 2, 1805. It U 
a ibrtified town, six or eight miles in circumference, surrounded 

S r a very lofty mud wall, and regarded as improvable by the 
indiis. Tbe B4j4 was resolute iu his defence, and Lord Lake 
was not prepared for such a sie^. Four assaults failed. Mean^ 

H 
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while U9lk4r and liis ^evds were surprised and cut up ouoevery 
side, Getierui Luke and his active officerb* On the 16t1i Aprils 
the came to terms/ nticf though tlic city had not been taken, 
p^d 20 laklis or ru^iees, and renQ>mced lloIk4r*s alliance./ 'rhis 
WiuB a gain ; but the ill success of j^he siege Icfha bad impression, 
which was not removed^ill Lord Cq^nbermeretook the city in 1825* 

§ 101 . Daulat Udo Sindia now broke fatthy seized Mr.^tTepkina, 
the i^SBistant resident^ and with ^hia father-in-law, the iriuimous 
Gbatgay, and Ainbaji Inglla, espoused, tlmugli not quite openly, 
HolkHr's'Vsaiise. Now came the appointment of Ijord Cornwall^, 
July SO, 1805. Chap. X., § 40]. His niission was to restore 

pea'se at any sacrifice ! Lord Lake con^lucted the negf»tiations. 
A new treaty was made with Sindia, on the basis of 4hat of 
btiji Aiijengaoii, Gwaliar was taken from the R4n& of Gohad, 
who was unfit for goveVninent. Jeswant K4o liolkar was driven 
by Lord Lake into the rarijdb, where he obtained no assistance 
from the Sikhs, lie sfled for peace; and, fortunately for him, 
Si& G. Barlow's policy pe.^niitted him to obtain Jt on ludicrously 
ea^ terms (Nc-vember 1805). 

\ 

t 

i o 

PART VII. EVENTS SUBSEQUENT TQ 

§ 102. Causes of the Downfall of the Mahrattas, § 103. Death of 
Jeswant U4o Hoiljkdr. § 104. Rise of Amir Khdn. A Affairs In Piina. 

106. Trirabakji DaingUa. § 107. The Ptnd^ris. § 108. Appa Salieb.^ 
§ 109. Pre[>arutions for the Pinddri War. § 1 10. Submission of Sindia and 
Amir Kh^n. § ill. The Attack on thef Pdna Residency. § 112. The 
Fjightof Bdji Kao. § 113. The Defence of Koregdm. § 114. Deposition 

Dtgi Rao, last Peshwd. § 115. Appd Saheb at Ndgpur. § 1 16. The 
Attack on the Ndgpur Residency.^ § 117. Fall of App4 Saheb (1817), and 
Annezaiion of Ndgpur ^1853). § 118. Progress of the Pinddri War* 

§ 119. Battle of Mahidpur, and Treaty of Mandeswar. § 120. End of the 
Pinddri leaders. § 121. ^ttlemeubof the Mahsi^ta Country. \ 

^ 1C2. We are approaching the last period of Msikratta His- 
tory. The causes of the downfall of tlM» Mtihrtittas were many* 
Finty excessive sggraifc^iiaj^iit of Mahadaji Sindia, making him 
independent of the Peshwa ; and, in fact, a rival to liimv Se* 
emdlify the dissensions consequent cm the death of Nfirayuna 
the quarrels and rivalries of Haghoba, N4n4 Fornavis, Biji li4o 
H.* Jeswant Hiio HolkAr and Daulat Rao Sindia,' eompletoly dis« 
integrated the cemfederation. Thirdly^ the cpnfedocrition had 
wiilfin itself elements of disunion, and consequent wealCi... 
The PeshwfL and his councillors were Br^litnans; Sindia, Holkdr, 
and Raghuji Bhousle were of lower castes* Fowrihlyy, StiAh 
Alam II. was now in the power of the British. Under 
the shadow , of the new paramount power, the eorruption and 
disorder which favoured the rise of the Mahruttas cannot exist. 
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§ 103. Jeswunt Holkir, after coniniiftiiig many fttrodtiea, 
mint mad in 1808, and dlM so in 1811. His State was now in a 
*condition of extreme disorder. It was administered by Tylsl Baf, 
a oomiubiae of Jeswaut U&o liplk4r, in the ifame of ^lulhdr 
Hfdk^r, an illegitimate son m that chief. In 1810, Daulat B&o 
Sindia made G^^aliar his head-luarters. • 

%§ 1Q4.0 ^Rlie unme of Amir Khan appe.nrs frequently in the 
history of this period. He wa\an Afghan adventurer, whoVided , 
Jeswant lido llolk&r in his early struggles «( 1800), became bis 
greatest general, took the control of afTuirs during his«insaiiity, 
and was bent on establishing liimself in Rajput dna (1809). 

§ lOd. In Pdna from 1803 to 1810, Colonel Sir Barry Close 
was Evident. B4]i Edo was full of hatred to the English, while 
sensible of the strengtli which their troops^ave him. He pro- 
fessed the utmost cordiality ; but intrigiiea with Sindia. His 
great delight was to humble and oppress the families that bad 
been opposed to his party. InlSlI, tifb Ilon'ble Mountstuart 
Elpbinstone, why. had been on General ^Vellesley’s staff in 1 803, 
aii^ who had just returned from his celebrated mission to Kdwul, 
was appointed Eesideiit. lie know ihe^ieople and the work, and 
had much clit%ct personal intercourse with the natives. • 

§ 106. now introduced (1813) to the man»wh^ge»con- 

ficxion consu^msAcd tlie ruin of the Mahrattas. Trimhakji^ 
Dainglitt was a spy ; and had risen, by every infamous compliance, 
tw the position of chief favourite of Bdji Rdo II. This man laboured 
success to impress«his master with the idea that he couUl res- 
tore the Maliratta power to the state in which it was under the first 
great Peshwds. His pruelty and violence in the exercise of the 
office of prime minister, whiclf he soon obtained, were unbounded, 
liaji ll&o was induced to open communications with Hindia, 
Ilolkdr and Kaghiiji Bhonsl^ ; and his design was^ restore the 
Mahratta confeclenicy. The province of Gujarat was now much 
under British influence. T'lie Eesuftnt was Colonel Walker, and 
Lis^measurcs delivered it from anarchy. There were disputes 
between B^ji l^o and tli^ Gjiikw^\s government, regarding debts 
due to the P4..ia court; and Gang^dhar Sdstri was sent to dis^ss 
the mHtte% The Sistri, a Br&hman, was assassinated by Trim- 
biikp's agents, with JSajt H4o*s concurrence, at the sacred shrine 
of i^andliarpui*^ This outrage fllia8,ii .ni^^cry mind with horror. 
Mr. Elpbinstone required the punishment of the assassin; and 
Trimbakji was confined in the fort of 'fhana, on ihe ifland of 
Salsette. FroirLthence he escaped, througli the coittrirance of a 
Mubpattahoi'se- Keeper; who, while cleaning his master’s horse out- 
side me for1j^A..^i§^the whole plan of escape to the prisoner withit^ 
MvSfohialJlkji.was now 8U|)plied secretly with mtmey by the PesUwi, 
and proeeedej} to raise troops and organize an insurrection to drive 
the British from the country. Mr. Elphinstone, with the utmost 
forbearance^, prudence and firmness, tried to bring B&ji E4o to a 
better mind, and to retrace his steps., It was, however, necessaiy 
•at last to assume a most decided tone. A new treaty was pre- 
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pared,* and was coropelied to sign it (1817), circumscribing 
ms power. Ahmndiiagar was ceded to tbe Hnglisb. Trimbakji 
was to be given up; iS'ut he managed to elude his pursuers. 

§ t07^ The Marcj^is of IJastin^^a liad succeeded as Qoyevnor- 
General (Oct(d)er 1813) ; and itb^aine evic|ent that Amir Khan 
(§ 104') lind the Pindaric must be ji(lit down. The <Pinddri8 were ^ 
a collection of the lowest freebo^ers, the v^vy refuse of all thfi 
lavdeSS, predatory hordes that infested the Dakhin. They had 
followed, like obscene beasts of prey, tbe armies of the early 
Mahratta chieftains, by whom assignments of land had been made 
to them on the banks of the Narbaddah. 

Their first conspicuous leader was Kkarim Khan, wbo had been 
imprisoned by Sindia in Gwaliar, and was not released til^ 1810. 
Another was Chitu^ who was kept in confinement by Amir Khan 
till 1816. Armed with Mahratta spears, every 15th man having a 
matchlock, and about two-fifths well armed and mounted, they 
sallied forth, pluuderirfg, burning villages, torturing tlie people, 
committing every imaginable excess. When the Mahratta chief- 
taiitt ceased tO' be engaged in endless wars, these Pinddris lost 
their occupation, as jackals attending those expeditions. They 
now plundered on their own account, and gradually ifLcreused the 
field £if ^heir operations and the daring of their exploits. 

§108. The beginning of the war in l^ep^ w;jp unfavourable 
to the English. [^See Chap, X,, § 54.] This Encouraged the 
Mahrattas to con template the renewal of their confwierncy. 
They encouraged the Pindiris and the Pathdns^ under Ars^: 
Kh&u in the«r excesses; but the time had not comC for any 
open hostilities. In March 1816, Kaghijpi Bhonsle of Harar 
died. Parmji succeeded in XS-upur; but being idiotic, Jiis cousin, 
Appa Saheb became regent. With him a treaty was made, by 
winch the Nagpur State came folly under the subsidiary system^ 
Yet he too was secretly in the conspiracy of which B^i Kao 
n. was the head, against the English supremacy. 

§ 109. Lord Hastings, in 1817, resolved to put down fin s^Uy, 
not only the Find4ri8, but all the preda^ry powers of Central 
Ii^dia. This was required by humanity, not less W^n by policy. 
The treaties of 1805 had been virtually annulled, by tlv^ intrigues 
of Sindia and Holk4r, and Iqr their constis^t violation of them. The 
Governor-Generars pla*f^.«® *0 surround the infested districts with 
troops, and thus to hem in and destroy tbe rava^ersand tbei** allies. 

§ ITA. The Governor-General took up his position with the 
main army near Gwaliar, where Sindia was coijj^pcdled to sign a 
treaty, by which he engaged folly to co-operate with the Pjj^itish 
in restoring ppace and order, by the exterminati. 7 ii-/ir 'all the pre- 
datory bands ; a measure of wmch he especially was '' 

fouits. Amir Khdn now made an agreement by which bis Jagir 
was guaranteed to him, and he agreed to disband his lawless 
bands. The family still possess Tank. Many other petty clni.dV 
tains put themselves folly under British protection. Sir duhn 
Malcolm wn.4 appointed the i^ent of the Governor-General with 
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ampt^ political powers jn the Dakhin. • Hioif 66ji Rio deceived 
by his protestations. • Mr, Elphinstone was convinced of hia 
treacherous designs. ^ ^ • 

§ til. * Now wc must relat^ the first great episode of the Fin- 
d&ri War.* 'J'he Peilmi was! already maturing his plans, for an 
attack on the Residency.* Mr/Elphinstone, aware of his duplicity, 
^ould gfVe*him nb pretext foy ft rupture, by any open p^para- 
tiohs, or by an exhibition of distrust. The reshwa’s troops * 
were gathering round and hemming in the ftritish. Mr. Elphin- 
stonh from the terrace of the residency could hear the din of their 
preparations ; but with quiet dignity he made only such unosten- 
tatiouf arrangements as Ihe merest prudence demanded. * He 
brought the British troops together to Kharki, four miles from 
Piina. The Peshwa s prime minister and fJ)ommaudcr-iri-Chief 
was Bftpu Gokla. Wlien it was evident that the attack was 
about to begin, Mr. Elphinstone withdre^to Kharki ; and a battle 
ensued (Nov. 5, 1817) between the Mal^atta army which consisted 
of 18,000 horse, 8,000 foot with fourteen guns, and Major F(|*d’s 
troops, consisting of 2,800 rank and ^e, of ^om 800 were 
Europeans. ^The Malirattas were easily driven off. The Peshwft 
jilundered tbt^ residency, and murdered several officerE^who were 
seized while Ravelling. • • • ^ 

§ 112. GeiMral* Smith, who was encamped near the Chanddr 
hills, now marched on Puna. Bftji Rfto fled before him. He oo* 
cll[)ied the city, and then pursued the Peshwft ; who fled to Mah- 
fanH (a sacred place n^r Satara, at the confluence of the Yena / 
and Krishna), then to Pandhurpur, then to the north of Juner^ 
where he fortified himself at Batiianwftri, and finally to the south. * 
Then the Raja of Satara joined the English general. 

§ 113. Meanwhile a battalion, consisting of about 500 men 
belonging to the 1st Regiment, was sent for from Semr by Colonel 
Barr, who then coinmaiided in PQ»a. It marched on the 31st 
December, 1817, attendetl by 300 irregular horse, all under the 
coi^mand of Captain Francis Staunton. On reaching Koreg&m 
(January 1, 1818), they found ^5,000 Muhratta horse on the 
op{)osite baiili^of the Bhiina. These, with 5,000 of the P^shwCs 
infantry, attacked the British troops ; who were exhausted by a 
long niglit march, wc]^ ifithout food or water, and compelled to 
fight unc^r a blazing sun. The dllhi¥il8t raged all day, .md at 
nightfiiH the Pesliwa's army retreated. The Peshwft Ij^mself, 
from a height two miles distant beheld the fight. Captain Staun- 
ton lost 175 mentiu killed and Wounded; but the Malirattas lost 
aboui^OO men. 

Tim was ttift nlbst heroic event of the war : the /ktnous de/et^c^ 

§114. The Peshwft now fled towards the Carnatic. On fihe 
bank of the Gutpurbs, he found General Thomas Munro, Com- 
missioner of the Ceded Districts (afterwards Governor of 
Madras), with troops he had raised on the epo^ ready to oppo^ 
him. He then fled ttiwai^s Sholipur. Oh February 10, ISiiB, 
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Saturn wftp taken. Th« next <lay a proclamation was issued^ 
declaring that Baji Rau and his family were excluded from all 
share in the government, which was assumed by the Governor- 
General, reserving a sinall tract aroi^d Sai£ra for the comfortable 
and dignified maintenance of the iR4jL , Thus fell tlie house of 
B4l&ji Viswanfi.th, whic^i from 14 ,^3onteinpor«iry with the 
English House of Brunswick) had in reality swayed the Mahrattir 
scepti^. B^i Rio, <fiftcr wandering" about with his army, suffering 
great privations, anddooking vainly for help from the Mahratta 
chiefs, themselves in great straits, surrendered to Sir John 
Alalcolm, who guaranteed him the princely pension of eight lakhs 
of rupees per annum. jyiithai;u:i, near Cawnpur, was assigned as 
his residence. There lie died in January 1851. Trimbiikji 
managed to evade bis pursuers, till he was seized by Lieutenant 
Swanston, and was retained a prisoner, to the period of his death, 
in the fort of Chandr, in Bengal. Bdji H4o had no sons. He 
adopte<l Sirik Dhandu Fknt, commonly called the Nana Saheb. 

§^115, Appd Sahel) (sfbmetimes called Miulaji Bhonslc : — see 
§ 1^), regent of Nagpur, procured the inuidcr of Parsaji (though 
this was not then known), and so succeeded him. He, determined 
to abet thtii Peshw& in his schemes. Mr. Jenkins wavS tljeii Resident. 
^pp4 Saheb<did not show his real colours till Noveu^er 24, 1817. 
He was not aware then that the Peshwa had made ^is attack, and 
failed. Mr. Jenkins had about 1,400 men lit for duty. App4 
Saheb’s troops were about 18,000. 

^ § 116. The' residency was at Sitahaldi,j a hill to the west of 

* N4gpur. The attack was foiled chiefly by tlie gallantry of Captain 

. Fitzgerald. It began on the evening of November 26, and was 
not finally repulsed till about noon *chc next day. 

§ 117. Reinforcements soon arrived. App4 Saheb suiTen- 
dered. The,fort of Nagpur, still held by the Arab mercenaries, 
was stormed. App4 was reinstated with the most stringent pro- 
visions lor his fidelity to the British power. He began almost 
immediately to intrigue again, was arrested by Mr. Jenkins, rnd 
sent, by command of the Goveroor-GenCra^, to be im]>ri8oned at 
A:!Ji)li4bad ; bul escaped on the road, joined Chiffi the Piiid4ri 
chief, ind after many wanderings took refuge with . the Sikhs, 
with whom he lived and died in utter obsourky, A grandson of the 
late Raghuji Blionsle wffis<|y;doon the Masnad^ assuming his grand- 
father's name. From this time N4gpnr may be con.sider?d. to be 
under lilritisli government ; and under Mr. Jenkins, the Resident, 
it flourished greatly. Haghuji dying in 1853 w^hout issue, his 
dominions were annexed. Under successive British Comui^ion- 
^rs, the whole district has since attained unprecetUnted prosj^rity. 

§ 118.' We must return from these two episodes, 
the fortunes of the last Peshwa and of the N4gpur B4j, to the 
Pindiris. 'I'hey were under three leaders, Chitii, Kharitn, and 
Wasil Mdhainmnd. Sir John Malcolm, in concert with the 
generals of the otlier divisions, ^adually drove them flxun their 
haunts, across the Narbaddah. Cbitu finally took refuge in Holkar*s 
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caafpf neat Mahidpur. Tulsi Bai, tl^e regent 103), ebad at 
length been compelled by the chiefs around her to join the con> 
federacy against the British, and had marched to that place, 
whet'e a great and decisive b 4 |ttle was fouglft. Tulfi Bai w& put 
to death her tro(^)s, because they suspected her of a design to 
treat with th% l^mglish. • I ♦ 

% § ll&i •Malhftr R&o HolCdv>s troops were about 20,000 in 
number, on the Sipra, a tribiA^iry of the ChaiubaL Sir J, iiislop . 
and Sir John Malcolm crossed the river, attiicked the enemy's 
strong position, carried it; dispersed them, and gained ar complete 
victory, December 21, 1817. At Mandeswar, January 6, 1818, a 
treaty between the young Malhdr Kdo Holk4r and the Gov^mor- 
GeneiSial was signed. By this treaty he abandoned nil authority 
over the Rajpiits, and placed himself ab^Jutely under British 
protection, thus securing his territories and his <lignity. Danlat 
R&o Sitidia, overawed by the near approach of Lord Hastings' 
army, remained quiet ; and there is notning more of importance 
to record of him. • • 

. § 120. Of the three Pindari leaders, Kharimji^dn surrendered 
to Sir J. l^alcolin in February 181o; Wu.^ AJuhnmtnatl gave 
himself up to Sindia, and subsequently poisoned hignself; and 
-Chitu only tSmained. He was driven fi'om one phiee t« ai#othe^ 
his followera^^^radually forsaking him, until he was devoured by a 
tiger in the jdhgles near Asirgarh. The fort of Asirgarh itself 
Avas taken by General Doveton, April 9, 1819. 

• » 121. The com^usioii of the Pindari war vias marked by a 

general arrangement with the lesser chiefs whom the Mahrsjttas^ 

hitherto oppressed, bringing tlieiii under British protection.^ 
After the surrender of Baji ^iao, the Raja of Satara was, with 

* great pomp, restored, and seated on the throne by the British au- 
thorities. He iiniiiediately issued a proclamation, n^kin!; over the 
government to the British Residen^. lie complained bitterly of 
fi^ji Hao, who among other things had given an order to the- 

,ig 9 ,vernor of the fort of Wnssota, wliere the Baja arfd Ins family 
were confined, to p|it*tliem albto death, rather than allow them 
to fall into tfle hands of the British. The Uaja's name was Pr^tAb 
8ingh, tli«n in his 27th year. The territoiy assigned to^liim was 
the tract between 4he» Warna an<l the Nira, from the base of 
the Syhadri nioun tains to Paiulhaifiur^*^^ 

General Thomas Muuro reduced all the country to Sholapur, 
including Bailaini. The Bombay Government conquered^he Con- 
can. Raigarh^ the famous capital of Sivaji, the strongest fort in 
the ^ast, was taken. May 7. The forts fr<»m Puna to Ahmadnagar, 
and those in ths«Ch4nddr range, were taken by Aliy<»r Uklridge, 
-a^fe^^fteWVIcDowell, and Colonel Cunningham. Tlie whole country 
was now^ divided among various British officers, who gradually 
brought it into Orden The Bhiis of the mountains adjoining 
Khkndesh were reduced to submission by Sir John Malcolm., 
From tliat tune to this the progress of the Mahratta coun^ ' 

- lias been rapid and uiihroktm. ■ f 
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THE PORTUGUESE IN INDIA. 


§ 1. Early Portuguese enterprise. § 2. The sea-route between Europe 
and India discovered by Yasco da Gama. § 3. Internal condition of 
India. § 4. Gama at Calicut. § 5. Expedition of Cabral. § 6. Second 
expedition of Gama. § 7. E|;pedilion of Albuquerque. § 8. Alm^da, 
the ^rst Portugu^e Viceroy. § 9. Albuquerque, the second Viceroy. 
§ 10. He largely ext^ds Portuguese power. § 11. Capture of Ormuz 
and Malacc^. § 12. Dismissal and death of Albuquerque.^ § 13. Cap- 
ture oh Digi. v§ 14. Siege of Diu. § 1 5. De Castro, '^ceroy. § 16» 
bombination against the Portuguese. § 17. Decay of TPorjwgueso power. 


§ 1. During the Middle Ages, European intercourse witl 
India was inai^ily carried on by tbe enterprise of the znaritin^ 
^ nations inbahtting tbe shores of the Mediterranean ; and latterly 
chiefly by tbe Venetians and Genoese, who traded with the ports 


* of Syria and 
Persia or by tKe 


►t, whither Indian produce was brought through 
led Sea. But during the fifteenth century the ‘ 
Portuguese became great navigators, encouraged by tbe enthu- 
siasm of Prince Henry, son of King John I. of Portugal, and 
grandson of John of Gaunt, the English Duke of Lancaster. 
After the discovery of Madeira in A. D. 1420, and of the CapCcd^ 
Verd islands in A. D. 1460, the greats object the Portugue&e 
navigators had in. view was to complete the circtSlt of Africa. 
This grand design they accomplished, and in doing changed 
the whole face of European aflTairs. r « 

§ 2. In I486 Barthol«caewiFtDiaz, an experienced and enter- 
prising navigator, passed the most southerly point oP Africa, 
naming the Gape of Tempests; but King John II., who had 
^ move comprehensive views, called it the Cape^f Good Hope. 
A new route of navigation to the East was thus discovered. In 
Vasoo da Gama was sent out by King Emmqnuel, the enlight- 
ened patron of sea-adventu]*e. He passed the southern 
of the mighty continent, without encountering any storms or dan- 
sets ; and skirting the eastern coast of Africa, procured a pilot at 
Sleliiida, steered coldly across the Indian Ocean, and cast anchor 
qS Calicat, on the llthof Ma^ 1498. Vasco da Gama now 
knew that his name would rank with that of Columbus ; and hia 
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di 0 <^yerj ^ad the effect of entirely altering the route ^of the ' 
traffic between Europe and India, abd of placing the trade 
entirely in the hands of the Portuguese. * 

§, 3. JThe Emperor reigning in Dehli atsbhat time wat Sikan^ 
dar, the second of the housenf Lodi. [Chap. 11., § 78]. A. D. 
1488— • , t a 

The JSqJimani, dynasty tbbn^ ruling in the Dakhiu was under 
\he weak Mahnnid II. fallingito pieces. [Chap. IV., § 10}. , 

The Bij&piir kiiigdotn, estafilianed A. D. J489, by Yusuf Adil* 
Sh^h, possessed the Concan, between the Western Ghats and the 
coast, from Goa to Bombay. [Chap. IV., § 12]. 

Sc]#th of Goa the country was under petty R^as. Th& most 
considerable of these was the Tamarin or Zamorin of Ualicat. 
£Chail. I., § 94]. 

B&bar was then engaged in his arduous Struggles west of the 
Indus. [Chap. III., § 3]. 

§ 4. The Raja of Calicat was a Hiiidu. The port was open 
to merchants of every nation ; but tha trade was in the hands of 
the Muhammadans (or Moors) from Arabia, Egyt^, and the extern 
<foHBt of Africa. Muhammadanism hftd maSe great progress in 
Malabar o^ing to the efforts of the Arabian traders^ Of these 

* converts the Mapillas (Moplas) are the desceedaiyis. ^ The 
Muhammadib) traders, who trafficked in every great portof Indid, 
Africa, and the Mediterranean, were the rivals and bitter enemies 
pf the Portuguese; and often combined with their fellow Muham* 

^snadans in India. « ^ 

l)a Gama landed with great pomp, and had an interview with^^ 
the Kdj4, who received him with kindness ; which, however, was 
soon turned into suspicion by the artifices of the Moors. Finding* 

• bis armament insumoieut, he returned to Portugal, where he 
ariived in August 1499. 

§ 5, The next expedition, under Almrez Cabral, saile^l in 
A. D. 1500. Cabral, in sailing southward through the Atlantic, 
was carried too far towards the west ; a fortunate ac^dent, for he 
tkiis discovered the fertile, hnelyL-wooded coast of Brazil, which 
has ever skace been tn the lianas of Portuguese princes. Gal^ral 
arrived af^alicat in September 1 500. He was at first receded with 
kindness, out jealousies soon arose. He captured a ship belong- 
ing to the Moors ; wlio in revenge |]btacked the factory and mavssa- 
cred fifty of* the Portuguese. Cabral revenged himself by 
burning the Moorish ships and bombarding the town ; after wltica 
he withdrew to Cocliin, a city second at that time to Calicat only. 
Here he was wSll received, as at Oaiinanor also. The Udj4» of 
thesS places wgre at enmity with their nominal superior the 
Oabrjfi returned to Lisbon, July 31, iSoi; where tfie 
elory of his disasters excited strong interest. 

§. 6. Vasco da Gama was soon at the head of a new expedi- 
tion, bent on revenging the supposed wrongs of Cabral, and oA 
carrying things with a still luj^er hand. He tarnished the 
of his name by seising a Moorish ship, and burning it with 
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*all its creW. Anclioritiv otl’ Cali(‘a.t lie denmiuled redress for the 
injuries' sustained by Cabi*al ; and u^hen S 9 me delay occurred, 
collected fifty natives from diffisrent captured ships, cut theu* 
throatT) sending their* hands and feet on shore to the Zamoi;in^ 
After this the natives contrived to gei him into their ver, but 
he escaped and set sail for Portuged. This expedition eeems to 
have been entirely fruitless. ^ r * 

§ 7. . The next expedition, in was under the two brothers ^ 
Alphonso and Franci^o Albuquerc^ue, and Saldanha. At this 
period the Zamorin. enraged at the countenance afibrded to the 
foreigners oy the ll^ja of Cochin, had attacked and driven him 
from his capital to the island of Vipeen,^ where he was respued 
by Alphonso Albuquerque. Aflcr an unsuccessful attempt to 
arrange matters with the Zamorin, the Albuquerques retiirned 
to Europe, leaving the fleet in the hand of Duarte Pacheco. The 
latter was a man of rare valour, a most able commander, and far- 
sighted politician. His gpeat exploit was the defence of Cochin, 
and the signal defeat of the <i$brinidable armaments of the Zamo- 
rin. ]go socmer lu^d the Albiiquenjues departed than the Zamorin 
again attacked Cocj^ii with an overwhelming force. Pacheco took 
the command of the Cochin forces, consisting of a few hundreds 
'of native sdldiers and 400 Portuguese. With these he defeated 
ai; anhy iif 50,000 men, trained by some Milanese deserters, and 
aided by a fleet of 160 vessels. Not one of the defenders fell. 
A second attack and a third were similarly repulsed, with gi*eat , 
slaughter ; and Pacheco had at length the ^satisfaction of seeing^ 
•\hc Zainorin’s armament return to Calicat utterly defeated. Lope 
Scares soon superseded Pacheco, who had spent his fortune in his 
■youii try’s service. Soarez took Crajiganor ; but by bis over- 
bearing temper lie destroyed the prosp^ect of peace witli the 
Eamorin, and returned to Europe. 

§ 8. FbamcPsco Almbyda, the first Portuguese Viceroy of 
India^ was sent out in A. D. 1505. 

He received an embassy from Vijayanagar (or Navsinga) 
bringing splendid presents, and offering y»e Jiajfi’s daughter in 
marriage to Prince John, son of King Emmanugt During 
Almbyda’g time a dreadful tragedy took place at Quilon (or 
where a Portugi::2se factor interfered with the Moors, 
who retaliated by buming.^^church with thirteen men in it. This 
he avenged by burning their fleet. ' * 

This y<ar die Mamliik Sultan of Egypt, Khansii Ohori, fitted 
out a fleet to contest with the Portuguese the empire of the 
Arabian Sea ; he was instigated by the Venetians, wlfb were jealous 
of the monopoly of Indian productions now possessed by Portu- 
gal? A terrible ‘naval bkttle was fought off Chaifl, wbiclw la sted^ 
two days. The Egyptians were aided by the King of Gi^arfiv 
Mahmiid Bigara, who sent a fleet under a skilful admiral. 
Mahmud haq fitted out his fleet originally to destroy pirates; 
but he now zealously aided the Sult&ii. The Musalman fleet on 
tills occasion gained an advantage. I'he death of Almeyda's 
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hevoic soA and the humanity and courtesy of Aiaz, tlie«Oujar^t 
admiral, Jure especiall 5 f to be noted in tnis adair. Youn« Lorenzo 
Almeyda* was wounded. 'I'he combined fleets of the I^iusalfnins 
ware (overwhelmingly sup^tor to his owfl, and hi% ship had got 
ashore ;’^et he made heroic efforts .to maintain th^ $ght till 
the advancing tide should (float his s^iip. He kept the whole 
^.aqutidaoiuof tho enemy at bliy,»aiid when his thigh was broken by 
a shot, caused himself to be*|^hed to the m^t, whence he 'cheered 
on his men, till he * fell mortally wounded by a ball in the 
biwast. Aiaz treated the survivors tenderly, and wrcfte a letter 
of condolence to Almeyda. 

Meanwhile (in* 1508) Alphonso Albuquerque lianded 
tbe second time in India, bringing a commission to supersede 
Almeyda. Albuquerque is therefore thg second Viceroy ^ or 
G«>vernor General of Portuguese India. Almeyda, refusing to 
yield to him, sailed on an expedition to attack the Miisaluidn 
fleet, and to avenge the death of hi#sori. He attacked L>4bul 
on his way, and burnt the city, wfth the most dreadful and 
j.trociaus cruelty. He then sailed to thg^ulf of Kainbiiy, 
where he met the combined fleets off*Diu. jfie was coinpietely 
successful,* but stained his victory with the IJood of his 
prisoners. Portugal remained supreme in the Aralitam Gujf. 
On his return to Cochin, he was with difficulty persuaded to 
resign his office to Albuquerque, and set sail for Portugal, Ori 
^the way home, he landed on the African coast, and fell in a 

• miserable scuffle wiUi a band of Hottentots.# Thus ignobly . 

perished (in 1 509) the first Portuguese Viceroy. ^ 

. § 10. Albuquerque, his successor, from the first burned with* 

ambition to reduce all lndi&<beneath the sway of Portugal, The 

• anarchy which prevailed throughout the laud at the time favoured 

his design. The Muhammadan Empire north of tjie Narbaddah 
was in that state of disorganization which soon after (1526) invited 
Babar to its conquest; and tbeBn%mini Dakhin kingdom was in. 
course of disineiubermeiit by its Viceroys. • 

•^Albuquerque nearW»lost his* life in an abortive attack oa 
Galicat. Has next {Project was to seize Goa, which is situated 
on an isl^d on the west coast, and then belonged to 'Bijapnr. 
He took po^ession. of*it easily ; but was soon driven out by 
Yusuf Add Sliah in person. A secQiid attempt was successful after 
a proi^rfleted contest. He had thus got, whut he justly considered 
to be essential to Portuguese supremacy in the East, a Spacious 
harbour and a considerable city. He immediately sent embassies 
to tbe different native courts, and received their envoys with 
greift splendoui^.^ He encouraged inteimiarriagc^ between ^ 

' w^d redpec table native ffimlies ; and endeavoured in every 

way to eflect a permanent settlement in the country. 

§ 11. Ormuz, an island which commands the entrance to the< 
Fetsian Gulf, had been nearly taken by Albuquerque on his way 
out. He now fitted out a splendid expedition, which esasily 
wrested it from its petty ruler, and this place soon became the- 
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ceutare of the trade between Indian Persia, and Westerm Asia«b A 
splendid’ city rose on this uninviting A. D. 9510. Aa 
expedition planned by ‘hitn against Aden tailed. Havin^g secured 
sitnh an admfrable et^orium as Omuz in the Arabian Hul^lie 
now, with &r*seeing wisdom, resolved to establish a in the 
Eastern Archipelago, wb^ch should^ command the tradd between 
India, China, and the vast islands of '^the Eastern seas. < Ha fixed, 
.upoft Malacca^ and ,not without didicnlty caf>tured it from its' 
Malay founders in 1511. Here too a splendid city speedily rose. 
He strove^ here, as everywhere else, to join the natives cirnd 
Portuguese by the bond of a common interest, treating them aa 
friendr and equals. Albuquerque also •sent embassies to l^iaxii^ 
Java, and Sumatra. 

§ 1*2. Put Albuquoyque was growing old ; and, strange to say, 
was superseded by Lope Soarez [see § 7], the third Portuguese 
Viceroy. ' Albuquerque, dismissed without a reason, and with- 
out any tiling that might^have softened the blow, died broken- 
hearted. In a ship, near HGloa, he breathed his last, tranquil at 
Jengtlfi as death d£'»w near, and was buried on shore (A. D. 1515). 

A splendid monument sLill attests his merits. He was violent in 
some of hii actions ; yet his general administration led to such 
sfiileiidkl i^sulds, and his personal qualities were of so high an 
order, that his countrymen unanimously style hiiw, ** the Great.** 

The Portuguese Empire, if so it can be called, was now at ita 
zenith of glory. A few additions were made afterwards, and 
-during the reigns* of Emmanuel and his son John III, (1498^— 
*^557) they acquired many settlements, some of which still belong 
tpo Portugal. Their ])osBes.sions were a few stations on the 
eastern coast of Africa, the island of Ormuz, Diu in Gujarat, Goa 
and soiiie lesser places on tho west coast of India, several settle- 
ments in Oeylov, a few inconsiderable stations ou the Coromandel 
coast, Malacca on the Malayan peninsula, and some factories on 
the Malacca islands. Their ^ possessions thus extended over 
1*2^000 miles coast. Over tliis immense area they had abo^t 
thirty factories in the most favourable positions. 

The circumstances under which J)iu becaUkC a Portu- 
guese city (1534) are remarkable. Eahidur Shah wq^o King of 
Gujarat from A. D. 1526.-’ The troubles of the times enabled 
the Viceroys of Gujarkt to- inakitain, in general, their indepen- 
dence (Chap. II., § 91); but Uum&yun (1531) made'anexpie^ition 
against dahadiir, which was nearly successful. lUien Hassein 
was taken (1534). This was the time chosen by Nuno da Cunha, 
the Poriugu^e Viceroy, to attack Diu. The attack was unsuc- 
cessful ; but Bahaddr entered into iiegotialioTis with the Pofto- 
guese, which reaufted in their occupation of Diu and the et*ectiec;^ 
of a fort. There was, however, much jealousy on both sides, 
fiahfiddr one day went on board the ship where the Viceroy wua 
sick, or pretended to be so ; and an inexplicable tiunalt arose, ia 
whieti Eah&<Mr was killed and many ethers, both natives and 
Portuguese. 
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^Qut the same time thej took Daman, These iw^ email 
places stilf remain under the power of Portugal. • 

§ 14. frhe year 1538 is memorable fo^ the siege of Diuhj 
tho«G li^^rat forces, aided the Pasha of E^^yptf under Ardors 
from his mperior, ^pliiimaii uie Magnificent, the Ottoman Sultais 
of CoustaKtinople. Gracia de Noronh^ was now Viceroy. But 

« > the brave Silvgira must Be mioribed the glory of the* gallant 
efence. Tiie besiegers did t^ot desist from the attempt till tthe • 
Portuguese, who had 'fought with unparalleled determination, 
weiys reduced to 40 persons. • 

§ 15. In 1545, cJuan De Castro, one of the most celebrated 
of tli« Portuguese Viceroys, arrived, and found the port of Diu 
hard pressed. He relieved it, took possession of the native city, 
and gave it up to indiscriminate plunder and massacre. He then 
made a triumphal entr^ into Goa, with the royal standard of the 
Gujarat king dragged in the dust. This great Viceroy was dis* 
interested, brave, and successful ; but hili cruelties tarnished bis 
fame, and prepared the way for the downfall of the Portuguese 
power in India. In fact, Indian history is,,,,^! of accounts of 
expeditions in which the coast was ravaged, and villages burnt 
and pluiidci*bd by the Portuguese. , , 

§ 16. In 1571, a coiiibiuatiou was formed by Ali Adik Sha^ 
of Bijapur, Murtaza Nizam 8hali of Abiuadnagar, and the Zamo« 
isiri, to drive the Portuguese out of India. Goa was besieged by 
^ mighty host under Adil Bhah, and Ghaul by another at the same 
•tiiiip under Murtaza. But the valour of the Portugese, and the skill 
oi their Viceroy, Luis de Ataido, prevailed, and after a ten months* '* 
siege, Goa was saved. The other attacks too were repulsed. ^ 
The Portuguese seillemeutM in India wore now divided into 
*t1iree distinct Governments, — Ceylon, Goa, and Malacca. But the 
sure progress of decay was felt in all. ^ 

§ 17. From 1580 to 1640, Portugal was under the sway of 
Spain; and during that period, thdUgh isolated acts of heroism 
wore occasionally performed, the trade of Portugal declined, her 
C(Aonies languished, and* her maritime sceptre gradually passed 
intxj the haiM of the l^utch. We Ibid the degenerate successors 
of Albuquerque trembling before Sivaji in 1662, paying tribute 
to the Mahrattas, although at times valiantly opposing them, and, 
alns, surpassing them in barbarity, • 

In 1/89 [see Chap. V, § 31], the Mahrattas took Bassein after 
a terrible sii^e. This was a great triumph to that rising fower, 

Sad is the record of the wresting from Portugal of her eastern 
possessions one By one. In 1607, the Moluccas were seized by the 
Du toll. In 162!}^ Persia seized upon Ormuz; an^ji the Imam 2^ 
gradually stripped them of most of their possessions cm 
tiie east coast of Airica* In 1640, Malacca was occupied by the 
Dutch ; and in 1656, they were driven from Ceylon by the same 
iodefiit^able enemy. The present possessions of Bortwal ia 
India are <7oa. Daman, and Diu, with a population of^ sbont 
500,000. ISee Introduction, § 14]. 
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EUROPEAN .EAST I1^DIA COMPANIES 
TO A. D. 1744. 


PART I. THE DUTCH AND DANISH SETTLEMENTS. 

^ § 1. Early European enftirprise. § 2. The Dutch East India Com- 
IMUiy-^ § Danes in In<fia. 

§ 1. In ancien^titties cinch empire ns it rose, aimed at tli"^ 
conquest India as its crownhi<^ triiiinph. In the thiddle ages^ 
(he trfkdeu wiHi India raised the imperial republics of Venice * 
and Genoa to a surprising pitch of greatitess. ki modern times^ 
the maritime powers of Europe have vied with one another in . 
their efforts to obtain a monopoly of the eastern trade. Thc^ 

-t. desire to find a restern route to India led Columbus to the c^is- , 
'^coVery of America. The determination to find a route by sea 
gio India led to those expeditions which, in A. D. 1498, were, as 
weliave seen, crowned with success when Vasco da Gama land- 
ed at Culicat. The Portuguese showed Europe the way to the • 
East. The record of their successes and failures wc have given 
fn;jfpiap. VI. They strove in vain to maintain an exclusive right 
to the navigation of the Ei&tern seas. Their monoitoly was 
soon brokem They were followed in succession by the p^tch. 
(A. D, lj5§D» by the l^nglish (Ap D. by the French (A. * 

ldd8), anS by the Danes (A. D. 161 6J. ^The Dii^ch had no-; 
semner E'eed themselves from the tyranny of Spain (1^09) than 
they turned their attenti^^ to the east^'n (rade. 'fliey endea- 
voured, first of nil, to £nd aduorthern route by sea to India and 
China. This failing, they sent out four ships under a man ^called 
who had obtained some knowledge of tlie east 
i(^.lDri594); The destination of tliese and of several succeeiling 
expeditions was the Eastern Archipelago, where they carried, 
on a thriving ti^de in spices. They soon, began c,to try to %up- 
plant the Portuguese, and easily expelled them mom th^etMoIug^ 
cas. This led to open war between the two' nations ; and in 1605' 
the Dutch expelled the Portuguese from Amboyua and Tidor, 
and fully es^tablished their supremacy in Hie eastern seas. 

f 9. In 1656, the Dutch drove their rivals from Ceylon, wfaer& 
they ^emselves established large and prosperous factories. They . 
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ftt Idhgtii Rinded the Colony of Batavia, on the north-wesi^ coast 
. of Java, mich is slilUtlic capita! of the^utch setUementf in the 
• Sast. ln|l 640, they drove the Portuguese i^'om Malacca ; and now 
theif oh^rivals in the easte^ seas and islidids were the '^Er^lish^ 
They verjsoon lost their suprema^. Their chief settlements 
in India mre»at N^apot am (taken frona Portug.^, 1660^, Sadras, 
^HIicAt#And BnnUpatSun. liie^e have till fallen into the Hands 
or the British. [1783^.^ ^ ^ j 

§ 3. ^'he Government of Denmark has»on1y held two settle* 
mei|ts in India, at Trmquehar (bought from the Kaj» of Tan- 
jor, A. D. 1616) and at Serampor or SrCrampur on the Hugli^ 
Thesa were sold to the English in A. D. 1845. ^ v 


PART II. THE EARLY ENGL^H IN INDIA. 

§ 4. Early English expeditions. § 5. The English East^India 
pStiy. § 6. Hawkins and Middleton. § 7. (Bir llTNffag Roe. § 8. Mr, 
Boughton. §S9. Madras founded. § 10. Siege of Surat. § 11. Bombay 
• obtained from the Portuguese. § 12. The English in Bengal! gS 1^. The 
Presidencies. § 14^Farther progress m Bengal. * 

^ § 4. The example of the Portuguese and Dutch was not 
Jost, upon the English. One of the first Englishmen who 
visited India, was a in»m of the name of Stevens, who went to 
i^Goa. The narrative of his travels excited immense interest in 
England. Then came the travels of Storey, Newberry, Leedes, 
and Fitch. They carried a letter from Queen Elizabeth to 
Akbar. ^ 

§5. Accordingly, in A. D. 1600, the most e.xtraordiifiMcy 
chartered body that was ever foAned, the British East-India 
Company, was incorporated by Queen Elizabeth. At the tiiue 
m^^great enthusiasm was^liown. second Company was formed 
in A. D. IGAfi ; and tlfe two were united by King William IH,^ 

§ 6. Meanwhile an expedition under Captain Miiwkiu8 
arrived in Surat in 1^08,^ with letters to Jahangir from James I., 
and from the East India Company. Hawkins delivered his 
letters i» persofi^ was honourably received, and remained at Agrab 
for three years. Sir H. Middleton arrived at jjdrat in l609. 
Here tiie Company’s first factory was established in 1 6IJLf 

Jahangir, in tfie year of his marriage with Niir*7iihaa, gave 
pej*m^sion to tl|^ English to establish four factories in his domi- 
n^ms. Ittiis farmS.n was signed in 

^ § 7* The .embassy of Sir Thomas Roe (in 1615) was of more 
importance, lie was received with great kindness, and bad 
ample opportunities of seeing the Emperor’s court and oa^HtaU 
General permission to trade throughout the empire was now 
granted. 
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NeW|^ was tlK^n in course of erection, and ttie ma|^t«> 

€lcent buildings were beheld b/the English *visi tors in weir Ibqn* 
•dalion and growth. [Cliap. III., § 62.]. In 1616, the Company had • 
fiictoties 'at Siira^ Ctili^tj, and MasiiUnatam. They had i.iito many 
eettlements iOh^EiSteni Archipelago, Thclnd^ one ib Bantam 
in Java'; "and to this thedndian settlements wore suborniiiate^ 

§ 8. The year 162 4 is rendered remarkable by the ♦Goncesv 
, aionta the Company o^the power tp^pimisli their servants, even 
capitally. They had- thus become rulers.* This is looked ufion 
as an era ra their history. This year permission was given to it he 
English to trade with Bengal, but they were restricted to the 
one pprt of Pippli near Midnapur. 

Daring the mgn of Shah Jahan (in 1636), Mr. Bot^ ip ite. an 
English Surgeon, was sent, according to the Emperor's request, 
to attend his sick (faugh ter ; and succeeding in curing her, he 
obtained from the Emperor's gratitude extensive privileges for 
iiis countrymen. 

§ 9. In 1 689. Fort St!* George, or Madras, was founded by 
Mr. '^Francis ^/Phe Coromandd coast was, in fact, fouqd 

snore convenient w the purchase of “ piece goods,” muslins from 
Dacca, and, cotton goods from the Dakhin. Madras i^as fortified 
ait the 4 ccenmcmd of Charles I. He blamed the Company for 
^neglecting to establish fortified fauctories^ where the king's suh-> 
Jects could reside with safety," ' •' 

In l,6d3, Madras was made a s^arate Presidency. , 

In 1661, Changes II. issued a new Charter 
§ 10. The military reputation of the English was extended 
'by the defence of Surat by Sir G. Oxeiiden (Governor of Bombay 
*'1665«*7), when attacked by Siva^i in '1664. [Chap. V., § 10]. All " 
6ed but the English. They resisted the invader, and protected ‘ 
the inhabitan^. Aurangzeb testified his admiration and gra- 
titude {1667] oy remitting certain duties and charges payable 
hj them to the imperial treasd^y. 

§ 11. Iii<]668, Bombay, which had been given as part of the 
-dowry of Catherine of Braganza, the queen of Charles II., w»*s 
made over to the Company, and made t^e chief Fi^idency in 
India. It was made chief seat of British Government 
in jySgS. As early as 1664 they traded, wijih Malabar, and in 
17ds obtained a grant of Tefiicheri. It was in that the 
^ tea trade” was first heard of. 

§ 12.^ In 1696, the villages of Chattanatti, Calcutta, and 
Oovindpur were purchased from Azam, grandson of Aurangzeb. 

A. fort was ordered to be built, and called Fort William iu 
hpnour of Ring William III. The History of Calcutta to '1756 
ia^ little else than a record of the efi^rts of the british m^rchar^g 
to resist the exactions of the Nawab of Murshidabad. In IZJLfi 
^ deputation was sent to the Emperor Farrukh Siyar to secure 
4t greater degree protection u’om the native powers [see 
<^ap. III., § 119]. They were successful, and Calcutta was there- 
alpon declared a separate Presidency. 
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§^13. ^be use of the term Prjsside^cy requires explJuatiou. 
The estanishmeut at* each principal seat of trade conliate4 of 
* merchnntM senior and junior, vho conduced the trade f^ptora. 
who ordend goods, inspected them, and cf&spatchdh them; and 
writers, who were ^le clerks and book-keepers. A writer after 
five years bhcame a factor, after thi%e years more a senior 
^erchaftt.* Froift these la|t «the Members of Council were 
chosen, and one of them was selected as President of the Actbiy. * 
§ 14. The Nawab of Bengal, Jafar Kbd^, died in 1723, and 
wfiA succeeded by bis son Sbuja-ud-din Khau. One of his 
Umaras was the adventurer Alivardi Khan. In the 

Mahfhttos attacked Bengfll, demanding Chauth, It was then the 
Mahrgtta ditch was dug to afiord protection against a repetition 
of the attack. For the further History of the British Settlements 
in Bengal, see Chap. IX. 


e 


PART III. THE FRENCH IN INDTJs • 

§ 15 . Caron and the French East India Company. § 16 . Pondicherry 
* founded by Manin. § 17 . Attacked by the Dutch. ^ 18#Clfanderf 
nagar and Malid* taken. § 19 . Dupleix in Chandernagar. § 20 . 
s^lTutnas. § 21 . Chandd Saheb. § 22 . Kdrikal taken. § 23 . The 
Mahrattas. § 24 . Dupleix Governor-General. § 25 . La Bonrdonnais. 
•§ 23 . Summary of affair^ in the Dakhin. ^ 

§ 15. Various French East India Companies were formed and • 
* ^expeditions made by that nation, from A. D. 1604. But the 
"celebrated Cotbfxt has the merit of establishing the Company on 
a firm footing, in 1664; Louis XIV. declaring ehat trade to 
hidia was not beneath the dignity of a noble. This company Was 
dissolved in 1769, Their first settlement in India was at .^rat, 
wlwre both the English and the Dutch had flourishing factories. 
Tlie leader was Franepi# Caron. • 

§ 16. IfPl674 they bought a piece of land from the Bija]^ 
Government, on which they erected the city called no\f Pondi- 
cherry {Puthu^cherif) dTrangois Martin, an honoured name in 
French JHistorw, was its founder.^ His first great danger was- 
from Sivnp, who during his great expedition to the Carnatic • 
threatened Pondicherry, but was conciliated by the Judicioua 
measures of thw French Governor. 

§ I?. His next enemies were the Dutch, who in 1693 attacked 
and took the tofm. In connection with this, the« reply of Hfun. 

[Ch%>. VO Dutch, who offered to bu^ Poudicherrr, 

deserves to be remembered. “ The French,” said he, ^ fairly 
purchased it, and paid a valuable consideration for it ana 
all the money in the world would never tempt me to dislodge 
them*” But pbcar ttam Ilaj was soon cooped up in 
and the Mughuls received the Dutch bribe, and aided fhmt 
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in the^ attack. In 1697, tbe peace of Ryswick Ws ei^ed. 
Foiidiclerry was restored, and Martin ^turned iiA triumph, 
to enjarge and fortify it, and to raise it by skilful policy, good 
goveujment, and fair -dealing, to tbaraaik of a great diunmefcial 
city. lie was an able man, and a magnanimous and div interested 
patriot. Mr. Thomas Fitt, grandfather of tbe Earl of^ 'Chatham, 
was then Governor of Madras, pi 6^8 — 1700].- * ^ 

• $ iS. In 1688, tlie French obtained from Aurnngzeb a settle- 
ment at ChandernagSr on tbe Hugli. In 1725, Mahe was added 
to the French possessions. It was taken chiefly by the dating 
and ingenuity of a young French naval officer, Bertrand Francois 
Malihde la BourilonnaU. 

§ 19. In 1731, Joseph Fran 9 oi 8 Ditpleix was appointed 
Director of Chandcarnagar, which he raised from a well-nigh 
deserted port to a flourishing emporium. He also amassed by 
trade, then permitted to the company's servants, a vast fortune. 
There he remained till 1V41. 

§ 20. Meanwhile in the Isle of France and in Bourbon, a 
pret& colony had Vsoii founded. 'I'he French governor of the^e 
islands, M. Dumas, in 1735, became Govemor-Oei»eral of the 
French poesessiona in India, which position he filled till succeed- 
ed by Dhpleix in 1741. Dumas %vas worthy of liis predecessor 
Martin, in his time began that system of intferference with the 
affitirs of the liindd princes which has led to such mighty"'^ 
results. 

^ In 1710, Sa’adat-ullah Khan was appointtsd Nawab of the Car-* 
natk*. [Chap. 111., § 130j. lie was the first who attempted to 

• make the oflice hereditary. In 1733, he died at his capital Vellor,-^** 
and his nephew Dost All succeeded'iiim. He relied greatly on the ^ 
French, as the only European nation whose position at that time 
commanded nespect. By his influetu'e the right of coining was 
conceded to the French by Muhammad SShah, the Emperor of 
Dehli. (1719—1748). 

Meanwhile it must be remembered that Kizam-nl-Mulk evns 
Viceroy of the Dakhiii, and Bdji Kao th^. great Peshwa of tfie 
Mahrattas. ^ 

§ 21.'* The most projquinent person in the Camc.tic, how- 
ever, at that time was a sou-in-law of Dost AH, whose name was 
ChandA Saheb, who iissumed the position of a«free lance, and 
who was etUbusinstically devoted to tlie French, by whom he 
was always supported. In 1736, Chnnda Saheb made himself 
master of Tricliinapalli by treachery. The R^a of that place 
died without heirs, and a dispute arising, the widow appli^jd to 
Dost AH, Nawab of Arcot, for assistance. cMe sent Chanda 
Baheb, who entered the city, after taking an oath defecni 
the BAni; but immediately imprisoned lier, and assumed the 
government. In the very choultry where he swore the false 
oath^ he was murdered sixteen years after I 

§ 22. Another aflair in which Chanda Saheb was concerned^ 
led to important results for the French. The kingdom of Tan- 
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jor 4'as he^ by a relative of the great Sivnji, who wal about 
this time dispossessed* by a cousin. The expelled kinJ offered 
Pumas town of Karikal and some* adjoining visages as 
the*prioe|Iof his restoratfona! l^feanwhile,^howevef, he regained 
his xing^m witl^ut French aid. Dumns was disappointed. 
CSianda^heb however* step (>ed in, odbred Dumas to conquer 
^le cowsted villages from ^ahuji with whom he was at war, 
and to make them oyer to the French. This he did ; and fl*om * 
that date (1739), Karikal and the neighbouring villages have 
belonged to France. 

§ Meanwhile the Mahrattas, jealous of these Muhamma- 
dan Conquests, advanced* with -a large army into the Gth?natic, 
under^ Raghiiji Bhonsld [Chap. V,, § 33] and Morari Kao. Dost 
All met them near Ambiir,* at the Dayialcheri pass (about 
120 miles north-west of Madras), but was there defeated and 
slain (1740). I'he widow of Dost AK and the wife and son 
of Chanda Salieb found a refuge in FonSicherry, 

'J'hc Mahrattas made an agreemeiil with Safdar Alf, by which 
he» was recognized as Nawab of Arept, pajd^^g n large tri^nte^ 
and assistii^ the Mahrattas to expel his aiiiintious brother-in- 
law, Chanda Saheb, from Trichinapani. M. Dumas nf)w showed 
* his firinneas and ability. Threatened by RiighnjiVitlf di?atriics*' 
^on, if lie did ribt consent to surrender the fugitives, he replied 
’^'cUat “ all the French in India would die first.*’ Meanwhile 
be put Pondicherry into a state of preparation for a siege. 
eSafdar Alf and Chanda Saheb met in PondfcMierj’y, whence 
the former departed to Arcot, where he was soon assassi- 
^nated, and ('lianda Saheb .to Trichinapalli, where bis well-* 
^ merited punishment was t<f overtiike him. The Mahrattas 
“lost no time in investing Trichinapalli, took Chanda Saheb 
prisoner (March 1741), and conveyed him to tSatara, where 
he languished seven years in jyison. There he formed a 
romantic friendship with Muzaftar Jang [('Imp. VIIL, § IS], 
grig:idson ofNizatn-ul-Miilk. They were botli destined to play au 
iidportant p{U*t in the ftAiggles between the French and English, 
to nave u t<^porary triumph, and to perish. Uaghuji still threaten- 
ed Pondicherry ; but awed by the firm attitude of M.* Dumas, 
and bribed by a prv8eii>t of French liqueurs, eventually left him 
unmolested, ^fhis brave resism^TIce to the Mahrattas was 
M. Dudus* last act ; and amid the praises of all Sourii India, 
with the thanks of the a^ed Nizam-ul-Mulk, of Sara ar All, 
and of the em[^ror hiinselr who even conferred on him the titfe 
of Nawfi.b, he resigned his office to M. Dupleix. 

§ 24. Dupleh^ immediately assumed the state of a Naw4b,. 
proceeded to Chanderuagar for installation, and used every 
effort to strengthen his position. The war of the Austriait 
Succession now broke out in JESurope, lasting from 1 740 to the 


^ AnUdr is 50 miles west of Arcot, and 80 miles south of DamaU 
dieri. 
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peace If Aix-la-Chapell^ in 1748. This war had^een ft>ng 
expected, and Di^leix had prepared to 'strike the dbw which) 
should e^pel the English for ever from India. He hKi idready * 
conoeVed the<ddea of founding a FrmcJt^JSmpire in luma • 

§ 2d.^ Meanwhile a worthy coadjutor of »Dupleix,twho waa 
afterwards to become Ms rival and enemy, was x^ay to join 
him at this eventful period. Thi^ was La Bourdonn^s. Mr/? 
Morse" was l^en Qrovernor of Madras (1744 — 1749); and a 
squadron of English «ships was cruising in the Indian seas, with 
the desigQ''of ruining the French trade. La Bourdounais wufi' at 
that time Governor of the Isle of France (or Mauritius), and of 
Bourbon ; which, by his skill, energy, and indomitable jVerse- 
verance, he had brought into a most satis&ctory state. the 
most wonderful effort^ he contrived to equip and man a squad- 
ron of ships ; and in spite of opposition at home, and tempests 
at sea, he arrived off !Nagnpatam in 1746, and engaged the 
English squadron, which ilbaccountably avoided a general engage- 
ment, and put into TrinconJftilee. 

§ £6. Madras %was thus left exposed (July 1746). A French 
fleet was triumphant in ^ the Madras seas. Duple^x and La 
Bourdonnais in Pondicherry, and Governor Morse in Madras, 
a^e the aiotagenists. The struggle (which lasted fifteen years) 
must be detailed in the next chapter. *** ^ 

It is necessary here to glance at the histewpy of the Dakhin 
and the Carnatic, from 1741 to 1746. In 1742, Safdar Alf 
was assasBinate(^ by his brother-in-law, «Murtaza AIL His ' 
^&mily and treasures were now put under the carO of the English. 
^His son succeeded ; but, as he was an infant, all was anarchy in the 
province ; and he too was assassina^ted in 1743. Now Nizkm- ** 
ul-Mulk, Viceroy or Sdbahdar of the Dakhin in name, but really 
independent, tliought it time to come and claim arrears of 
tribute long due. After reducing all to order, he left Anwar- 
ud-i^xi, a veteran officer, to guard the infant Nawab (1743), 
who was assaaslnated the same year. Anwar-ud-din was now 
appointed Nawab ; and the firsts use he iha^^^e of his power was 
to £;hield the French from the attacks of the EnglislL But the 
time soon came, as we sh^ see, when the EngUsh needed the 
friendly intervention of the Nawab ^ont- their own behalf. 
Chanda Saheb, it will be remembered, was still in, his Mahratta 
prison, chafing at the thought that the prize he had coveted so 
eagerly, fiad been grasped by another, while he was a powerlesa 
oaptive. * 
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i)-HAPTER «VI1I. 




THE RIVALRIES AND WARS OF THE 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH EAST 
INDIA COMPANIES. 


FROM A. D. 1746, TO THE SURRENDER OP PONDI- 
CHERRY TO THE ENGJi&H, A.D. 1761. 


FAST I. xd THE PEACE OF AIX-LA-CHAFELLE. A. !>, 1746—1748. 

§ 1. Dapleix aniPLa Bourdonnaia. § 2. Madras captured by the French 
$ 8. End of La Bourdonnaia. § 4. Defeat of Anwar-ud~d6i. § 5» Para- 
•/Bs, Govemor of Madras. § 6. Defence of Caddalor. § 7* Siege of 
' Pondicherry. § 8. Triamph of Dapleix. § 9. State o^ India in 1748. 

§ 1. The period from 1744 to the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was^ 
an eventful one for India. The two greatest nations oi Europe 
are seen beginning to struggle upon Indian ground for supremacy. 

Xja Bourdonnnis, after the departure of the English Beet, landed 
in Pondicherry, where he and Dupleix met (8th July 1746). 
His words were: — “ We ought to regard one another as equally 
interested in the progress of events, and to work* in concert. 
P'br my par^ Sir, I dc^vdte myself to you beforehand, and swear 
‘to you a pemct confidence,” Yet the disunion of these two,^ at 
last, ruinid their cause. With it we may contrast the *^neroua 
conduct of Lawrence aicd Clive. It must be noted that Dupleix 
was a genius, a man of lofty and diivalrous mind, a great states- 
man, f^l of the most biilliant conceptions, but no warrior; 
while La Bourdonnais was a soldier, ardent and hnpetdbus, but 
not possessed «f the transcendent abilities of ' Dapleix. The 
lat^jT too in India was supreme, though at sea the former was 
independent, t ^ 

§ 2. ^fber some delays, by no means creditable to La Bour- 
donnais, Dapleix prevailed upon him to advance to attack 
Madras. Governor Morse in vain prayed Anwar-ud-d£n, the 
Nawab of the Carnatic, to interfere, as he had formerly done in 
behalf of the French. He had the mortification too to heair fbat 
the English fleet had actually sailed for Bengal. La Bourdonnais 
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Iiad 4,0^0 men, of whom 400 were sepoys, 400 Africnnil and She 
remnindt r Europeans. The English' garrisdh con8isted|pf 300 or 
400 ma3,^and the fortifications were of the slightest dGWiptiona ' 
On*2rst September 1746, Governor; Morse was coiQipelled* to 
capitulate. The whole of the Enj^liah were fijo be pri^otu^rs of 
war ; while the town ana all in it with *its dependencies were 
made over to the French. Conditi^^ns of ransom were to be^ 
•settled 'afterwards. 7he French did not lose a man in the siege; 
the English only five. < 

§ 3. Lli Dourdonnais, infiuenced by a bribe of 100,000 pagodTas, 
agreed to allow the English to ransom the city for 4 lakhs and 
4Q,000(jrupees. To this Dupletx refused his consent. His wish 
was to drive the English out of India ; and, if the conqupst of 
Madras had been followed up, this could have been effected. A 
storm meanwhile coming on, shattered the French fleet; and La 
Bonrdonnals, hastily signing the treaty, sailed away (29th October), 
having spent about four mohths on the Indian coast. lie thus threw 
away the opportunity of completely crushing the euemles of bis 
country, and of gaining for himself undying fame, lie returned 
"to France, and was thrown into the Bastille, where hg remained 
three years Though accpiitted, he died of a broken heart in 
1/53. We muy lament his fate ; but it was hjurdly undeserved. 

§ 4. Anwar-ud-din had been no unconcerned spectator 
■of the capture of Madras. Jealous of French aggrandize menlj^ 
though inclined to favour them, he sent a messenger to Diipleut 
commanding the French to desist, atid threatening to interfere 
with an armed force. Dupleix unhesitatingly replied that he was 
^only besieging it for the Nawab, to whom he would surrender it*“ 
when taken. But when five week's had passed, and the French 
flag still floated over the ramparts of Fort St. George, Anwar 
sent an army enforce his claims. Dupleix determined not to 
surrender it till he had destroyed the fort, and gave orders to the 
French officer in command to hold his ground against the Na- 
wab*s army. The result was a battle. M. F^radj|j by no metvos 
the least of the remarkable Freiwhmen wliQ'lSistihguisbed them- 
4Jekes in India, with 230 Europeans and 700 nutivcfsepoys, put 
to utter lout the Nawab’s ^my of ten thousand men, ^eander his 
son Maphuz Khan. This action made £>upleix for a time the 
l^awab's master. a 

§ 5. Dupleix now utterly disavowed the treaty madevJby La 
Bonrdoifnais; and appointed Paradis Governor of Madras. The 
English prisoners weie sent to Pondicherry. S^i^ome escaped to 
Fort St. David, a fortified town twelve miles south of Pondiul^erry» 
l>puglit by the English in 1691, and now becotpo the chief place 
on the Coromandel Coast occupied by the British. The next 
thing of course was for the French to attac^ Fort St« 
J>avid. The attack failed, and was not resumed when the 
opportunity presented itself. Meanwhile, Admiral Griffin ap- 
peared on the coast, threatening Pondicberry ; and the English 
-were saved. 
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§^6. Dfipleix managed^ in the interval, to make ^i|te with ' 
the Naw^Jr; whose asaistniice did not, However, materially benefit 
t h^ ; anwwHo, when the French cause teemed to be desperate, 
dld^not JfiKitnte to forsake their alliance foe that of the *£flglisb» 
We cann% give the details of the defence of Guddalor, attacked 
by Dnpirfx t in wILich .the skill of tho veteran Maj oV^ SlWigeC- 
recentW arrived to comma^ the English 
IBrces in India, was conspicuous. • , 

§ 7. Two miles from PSndicherry is ,a small place caAed 
Amnkdpain. Tliis place, fortified by the skill of raradis, and 
demnded by Law, was aj^tacked by the English ; who were at first 
repi4‘^ed, and Lawrence, was taken prisoner. In the end, the 
French were compelled to abandon it and retire to Pondftherry,. 
wherfi they were now closely besieged. Admiral fioscawen, 
grand-nephew of the great Marlborough,* was Oomniander-ni* 
CliieronhbnEhgTTsfi' mrces, both naval* and military ; but the 
wonderful qualities of Duplcix enablod him for five weeks to 
bafile every eifort of the English leaikr, who was inexperienced 
in^ military operations. Paradia ^ felL .jeaife . in the sie^edt On 
Dupleix all depended! glorious and silbcessful was his defence. 

It was ffere that young Clive first gave indiciitioiis of that 
• wonderful military genius, to which British Imlfa eow^s ^ 
much. « 


> 8. Duplcix had saved for the time his country’s cause, and 

far and wide did he cause the note of triumph to be sounded; 
^bu^ the news of ti<p peace of Aix-la-Chtipelje soon arrived. 

Madras was to be restored to its EiiglLsh mastei*s. All thinga 
.j^were to revert to the position in which they, were before 
• the breaking out of the w^r. Bitter was the mortification of^ 
, •Dupleix; but his genius soon devised other methods for cairying 
out his cherished plan of expelling the hated Pjngli^h, and found- 
ing a French empire in India. 

§ 9. Let ufl now take a survey «f the state of aifiiirs in Indi^ 
(in J 748), at the time of the peace of Aix-la-CItapeUe. 

•* (1). The 12tJi Mugful Rmperor Muhammad Shdh^ 

the last wiii possessecJ even the semblance ofpoTver^ died in April 
1748 [Aee Chap, Ill,§ 138]. The puppet emperor, who suc- 
ceeded hfin, was the victim of the Mahrattas and of his Ticeroy. 
From this time there nibs no real qpipcror of Dehli. 

• (2), • SdhUf the grandson of Sivaji, died also in 174^ 
[see Chap. V., § 35] ; and under the third Peshwa, Bai4ji Rao, 
now really supreme, the Mahratta power was attaining its greatest 
extent of domii^on. 


* (4). Ntzam^ul-^mulk died in June 1748, aged 104 years 

[MrChf!^. III., 5 134]. The dignity of Viceroy,’or Subahdarbf 
the Ij^khin, having become hereditary in his family^ this poition ‘ 
of the emp^ may ndw be considered to have been finally rent 
from it. . 

. shall see that the struggles for the auccesrioa between hhir 
ei^hioed to the most momentoiui results. 
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came down to wrest, if l)ye could, the Niiw^bsbip of 
Anwar-fed-din. 

^ ^La Bo^rdonnats was in the Bastille. A :Puj9Jeiar^ 
baflied and disappointed, but, in theSsjcs of all thenatiij ^ 
covered wkb glorj, was d<^visiiig new schemes for th^ a| 
meut of France. t ^ ^ 

. (7), Clive was an enslgnlf (Born in 1725 ; came to/ 

' Xn<^ 1743). The English, taught bv the estample of the French, 
were begi^ing to train sepojs. Warren Hastings^ the future 
Govemor-Qeiieral (born 1732), came to India in 1750. The 
vetoran Major Lawrence (Governor of Madras in 1749) sailed 
for England in 1750; to return (in 1752), and with the young 
hero, Clive, to do ^eat things. » 

(8) . In Beitgal, Bihar, and Orissa, AUvardi Khan had 
made good his position ; and was ruling with a degree of talent 
and justice that reconciled the people to nis usurpation. 

(9) . Oudh was iiv the power of Sa*adat Khan's nephew 

Safdar Jang [Chap. III., § 130], who was independent, though he 
cond&cended to call 1'iiniscJf Vaizfr of the Empire. § ** t 

(10) . In Llohilkhand the Afghans had becoit^e virtually 
independ^h 

c *’01)** I” Mysor, Haidar now a rjsing chief. Hia 
son Tippd was born in 1750 [Chap. XII., § 11]. _ 


PART II. FROM THE PEACE OF AIX-LA-CHAPELLE TO THE 
« DfeFENCE OF ARGOT. D. 1740— 175L 

§ 10. English Interference in Tanjor. § 11. Disputes in the Dakhia.^ 
§ 12. Second BatSe of Ambiir, and Triumph of the French Party. § 13.. 
Muliammad Alf asks for English Ir^lp. § 14. Defeat of Mohammad AIL 
§ Jo. Storming^ of Ginjf. § 10. Murder of N^ir Jang. § 17. Dupleiz 
triumphant § 18. Murder of Muzaffar Jang, ^and accession of Saldftst 
Jang. § 19. Position of the French uTlTdl. ^ ^ 

§ 10. in 1748, SahuH, ex- raja of Tanjor, who had Wfeen dis* 
possessed by Fratab Singh (^is illegitintfate brother), applied 
to the English to restore him to his rightful po^sessioRS. He 
'ofiered, es the price of their assistance, Devikottah (ti!t the 
' mouth of the Coleroon) and the surrounding territory. They 
consented, and despatched a body of troops to ^tore Sihiiju 
It was found that the people were adverse to his return ; ^at, 
after an unsuccessful attempt, the English, notwitbstandi^, seat 
' Mi^pr Lawrence to storm Devikott^, This he effected; bat 
Fratab Bingh now came forward, offered to bonfirm the captoiw 
in the possession of the ff>Tt and territory, and to give a pensioa 

S the ex*r4j4, who retired to Madras. The Enjpisb thus led 
e way in the adoption of that policy of inierferiTtg 
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dhputps nf native prince§^ winch Diipleix afterwards adop^d on 
^uch a gigwf tic scale. ' ^ , j 

§ 11. ui the death of Nizatn<-ul-Mulk, the successionxjto^ the 
Subifhda^sQp of the Dakhiil fell rightfully, iaccordiug to his 
grandfathers t(;vMuzaffar Jang. But Nasir Jang, the second 
son, who had already rebelled against his'Vather, seized the trea-* 
nfijrcs, giSned over the army!\ ahd proclaimed himself Viceroy. 
The dispossessed Muzaflar repaired to Satara to seek Mahra%ta 
aid met there Chanda Saheb, wdio was Still in prison ; and 
the two wrote to Dupleix, under whose protection Chanda’s wife 
and family were living in Pondicherry. 

§ l3. Dupleix promptly negotiated Chanda Saheb’s release, 
paid tl>3 ransom, and sent an army towards Ainbiir, where Anwar* 
iid-dfn (now in his 107th year), at the head of 20,000 troops, 
was posted. There the French were joined by the released 
Chanda with 6,000 troops, and by Muz;(flar Jang with 30,000. 
Their plan was to defeat and dethronCj. Anwav-ud-din, and seat 
Chanda Saheb on the throne of Arcot ; and then, with the com- 
biued forces of the Carnatic and the FrencA, to oppose N^sir 
clang, and place Muzailar on the throne of the Dakhin. ^'he 
.plan was successful. The French leader, M. was 

murdered ; but hjs place was taken by Bnssy ; Anwa^ud-dini) 
anj his eldest son were killed fighting gallantly, and the whole 
of his camp, artillery, and stores, fell into the hands of Chanda 
8lheb, who took possession of A root the next day, Muzaffur 
now proolaiinod'^himself Viceroy of the Di'rkhin ; and ap- 
pointed Chanda Haheb, Nawab of the Carnatic. Both then re- 
Jthired to Pondicheriy to offer their thanks to Dupleix, accom- 
panied with the substantial ^ft of eighty-one villages around 
'Pondicherry. Eight days were spent in magnificent festivities, in 
which the tokens of French wealth and power were ^ostentatious- 
ly exhibited to tlie princely victors, * 

§ 13, The younger son of Anwar-ud-din, Muhammad Alf, 
haihtiscaped and fled to TrichinapalU. T'he question is a difficult 
one, whethgy be or (rhauda Saheb was the rightfiil NaWab. 
Muhammad Alf sought help from the English Governor, Mr, 
Floyer, wIji> hesitated to engage in so momentous a conflict. The 
conquest of Trichin^pa^li and the capture of Muhammad Alf 
would hqye ensured Chanda SalieU's final triumph ; but he de- 
layed ; and at length, with Muzafiar Jang and lus French aUies, he 
was compelled to retreat. There was dlsaflection among tlie 
French, and distrust every whei*e. At Vaklar, in the neighbour- 
hood «f Pondicherry, they were route^T^TSuzaffar was taken 
prisoner; and NaSir Jang, now undisputed Viceroy of the Dakhin,. 
took poss^ion of Arcot, and proclaimed Muhammad Alf Nawab 
of the Carnatic. 

For the moment Dupleix was mortified, while Lawrence and 
Clive were triumphant. Kasir Jang was viceroy, hj^hammad 
AU was Nawab. ^ Chanda ^ Saheb was a fugitive in Pcmdiohmiyy,^. 
and Muzaffar in irons in his uncle's gamp. 


I 
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§ i4. Dupleix nevertheless, maintained a firm attitude, sent 
«nvoy[» to Kasir Jan^; who were instructed to demand in fact 
all thtf*. they could nave asked if they had been vlAors, and to 
tam{)er witli the fidelity of the chiefs that made his army. 
The Nawabs of Kadapa, KarmU, and SavanAr, and cfther leaders 
were corrupted. The Trench troops too had colne, *t<) a better 
mind. Muhammad All, who was r.irnid and irresolute, refuse! 
tfi* be guided by the English alliei^ ; they left him, an<i the result 
was an overwhelmitig defeat on the banks of the Puna r. a few 
miles frOto Cuddalor. « 

§ 15. The storming of Ginji, to which place the scattered 
remnant of Muhammad Alfs forces had retired, raised the French 
repu^tion to its highest point. This fort was always cot^idered 
to be impregnable,, strongly entrenched between its three hills, 
eaeh crowned with a citadel. Bussy stormed it in twenty-four 
hours. 

§ 16. Nasir Japg, silak as be was in debauchery, was startled 
into something like vign'rous effort. His mind was made up to 
coute to terms with Dujdeix, to make any concession, so that the 
French king-maker wf)uld only allow him to remain in a position 
where he , could gratify every de.sirc of his sensiud soul. But. 
.meanwhile, ‘A conspiracy to liberate Muzaflar, and murder Nasir 
Jang, had been formed. !'he conspirators wci^ to desert, display 
tht^ French standard, and to fall upon their master. Wliil’c 
Nasir Jang was awaiting an answer to his offers of subini;- 
sion to Dupleix, the French moved to the attack. Nasir .Jang, 
on an elephant, took up his jiosition with the captive Mnzailar 
on another ' 3 lepbant, guarded by an officer who was ordered W 
behead his prisoner on the first appearance of treason ; but the" 
officer, fortunately for Muzaffar, was himself one of tlie traitors. 
In the midst of the action the traitors displayed the French 
standard, and Nasir Jang gave instant orders to behead Muzaffar ; 
but was himself shot through the heart by the Nawab of 
Kadapa, aftd his head laid at the feet of Muzaffar, who had 
himself expected a similar fate. The prisoner, over whom the 
sword had been banging, found himself suddenly nor, only free, 
but a mighty ruler ; and resolved to march at once to I^ondicherry 
to thank and consult the now triumphant Dupleix. Pondicherry 
was intoxicated with This was in 1750. 

§ 37, Duj)leix followed up his now assured triumph by order- 
ing thb building of a town on the battle field, to be called 
Dupl eix-fath-ahSd fthe town of the victory of Lhipleix)^ with 
a pillar bearing on its four sides laudatory inscriptions in ^differ- 
^nt languages. The town was scarcely builb' when the pillar 
was, as we shall sec, demolished by Olive [§ 21]. fivagnificent 
presents were given to Dupleix and to the French East India 
Company. Another installadoo more imposing than the former 
Wok plane in Pondicherry. Dupleix now desired peace ; but 
peace there could not be, while Muhammad AU was the rival 
Nawab of the Carnatic. This difficulty seemed to be removed 
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when Muhfmmad himself proposed to acknowledge’ Chanda 
Saheb, if his father’s • treasures were gwen him, and another 

• governm^r^ assigned to him in the Dakhinf J 

§,18. January, 1751, Muzaffar left i^ondicherry mt sAur- 
angabad, which was to be his capital. Bussy was to accompany 
him at hisi own recfhest, with a body of French troops, ti-nd to 
^raide at his court. This |ar];;ingement of course made the 
French masters of the Dakhin. On the march, when near • E^d* 
apa, the same three Nawabs, Vho were lei^ders in the consplr- * 
acy*, against Nasir Jang, conspired, for reasons nc^t clearly 
ascertainable, to murder Muzaflar, whom they had before saved. 

A coadict ensued, in whioh Mnzadkr was killed by the iNawab 
of Karnul. There happened to be in the camp, in irons, another 
son dt* Nizam- uUMulk, called Salabat Jang. Bussy lost no 
time iu releasing him and placing him on the throne. Such were 
the rapid changes of those eventful times. Bussy succeeded in 
conducting Sidabat in safety to Aurangabad, where on 29th 
June, 1751, he was installed as SiibaMar of the Dakhin. Bussy 
remained with him, the master spirit of his^oiirt. ^ 

• § 19. T^ms the year 1751 seeuiefl destined to be a most 
glorious one for France, and disgraceful to England. The vast 

• territory ruled over by the Nizam was in the p<>wes 5f french 
General. The Northern Circars were really Wench, since thit 

^ nation possessed a strong force iu Masulipatam. Chanda Saheb, 
jrhom Dupleix had released and elevated to his present dignity, 

• was Nawab of the Carnatic. Muhammad AH Vd consented to 
abdicate. The Euglisli held nothing in the Carnatic but Madras, 

,%Fort St. David, and Devikottah, and had lost any reputation 

• they had ever acquired amcuiig the natives ; they mid hardly one* 

. * respectable name to oppose to those of Martin^ Dumas^ La 

Bourdonnais^ Paradis, Bussy, and Dupleix, 


PAlfeT III. FROM THE DEFENCES OP ARCOT TO THE DEPAR- 
^ TURE (tF DUPLEIX. A D. 1751 to 1764. 

§ 20. edvo’s defence of Arcot. § 21. Triumphant progress of the Eng«- 
lish. § 22. Surrender of Law, and^dKith of Chanda Sisheb. § 23. Sum- 
mary ijP evont8*from 1752 to 1754. § 24. Second* Siege of Triclunipalli. 

Recall and dei^th of Dupleix. • 

§ 20. Muhammad All, though seemingly intent on makii^ 
terns with the J^rench, was secretly urging the Finglish to aid 
him ; aind at length, obtaining a reluctant prormse of help ftom 
them, he determined to defend himself in Trichinapalli. Depleix 
resolved to aid Chanda Saheb with all his available resources. 
The English made up their minds to support Muhammad All to 
the utmost of their power. All turned on . the siege of Tvichi- 
mpallip And when the siege became a blockade, and the EngliBh 
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were Ri^irited, it must haye been taken, if the geniis of f^ien* 
tenant^ Kobert Clive bed not completely, changed the aspect of 
affairs V1751). li . * * 

Iff vtL'comipended tp the Govemo^r of Madras, Mr. Japndq^s, a 
plan which he had devised for relieving TrichlnapaTli by carrying 
the war into the enemy\own country. ^itlT 500 viQi^ of whom 
200 only were Europeans, and a few Ifeht guns, Clive, nq^i nv>re thai>, 
tw^ntpr-five years of age, with officere^none of whom had ever beeli 
in-action, took possession of Arcot, jiut it into a posture of tlefence ; 
and, his fqrce reduced to 320 men and 4 oflioers, m.'ide good his posi- 
tion for seven weeks, against 1 0,000 men headed by 'Raja Sail eh, 
the son of Chanda Saheb, The people seeing Clive and hi« men 
march steadily in a storm of thunder and lightning, said they were 
fire*proof, and fled before him. The hero eon temp tiumsly ibfused 
Raja Saheb's bribes, and laughed at his threats. Wlien provisions 
failed in the besieged town, the sepoys came witli a request that 
they might cook the ricq.. retaining for themselves onl^ the watei* 

was boiled in, haifding orcr every grain of it to the Europeans, 
who required, they said, more solid fi>od — such self-denial and 
heroic zeal had Clives influence inspired in these men ! IMorari 
Rao, the Mahratta chief of Gutti, and his 6,000 men, who were 
not fiy* fijoiii Anibur, waiting to see the course of events, joined 
©live, saying, “ since the English can so nobly .help themselves, 
we will help them.” Mr. Saunders exerted himself energeticaliy. 
to aid the gallant garrison ; and after a desperate assault in which 
he lost 400 men. Raja Saheb raised the siege. The moral effect 
of this inemoraSle <iefence|i.was iucnlcnlable. 

§ 21. ' After this, Clive’s coui'se was one of continuous vic^ 
tones. On tlfe 25th March 1752^^ he demolished the town anti . 
pillar of Dnpleix (§ 17), a measure of importance, as destroying 
jn the eyes of the natives the impression of French supremacy. 
On the 26th March, Lawrence again landed in India. And now 
the English force marched to relieve Trichinapalli, under Law- 
rence and Clive. 

Muhammad All ' was blockaded in Trichinapalli. Chanda 
Saheb and Law were pressing the siege.^ Lawrencc.‘’nd Clive 
were hastening to its relief. Dupleix and Saunders were at Pon- 
dicherry and Madras, milking prodigious efforts to ''iiid their 
respective armies. Bnssy, the French Glive, who might hav^ 
changed tlie aspect of affairs, was in Aurangabad. 

§ 22. ^ After many struggles, Law and the whole besieging 
force were invested in Srirangam, a small island, on which stands 
a vezy famous temple of Yislmii, and within a long cannon-shot 
of the fort of Trichinapalli. The result was that on the ^lStli 
June 1752, L&w and his force of 785 Froncbmen a^^l 2,000 
sepoys surrendered * themselves with 41 pieces of cannon and 
all military stores to Lawrence, acting for Muhammad All 
Chanda Saheb had given himself up on June 11th to the Tanjor 
Com\nande^ Manakji, who stabbed him to the heart; and his head 
waa laid at the feet of his triumphant rival. Thus ended the 
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eareer of this able but unscrupulous man. Superior Ui most 
about him. free from -flie sordid and sensual vices of man^ of his 

• eontelupoiaries, we mio^t have desired Tor him a befcKr fiite ! 
Thus tot) ,4ina1]j’ fell to the g^'ound the plaRs of Dupleii^fat' the 
settlement of the Carnatic. 

§ 23. will here briefly sum up tUb history of events in the 

^brnatie fftun thfe famous l^h •June 1752, to the departure of 
Dupleix from India, Oct. 1^, 1754. It is pimply the historic of 
unwearied efforts on his part to retrieve his cause. ^ 

The Raja of Tanjor, Pratab Singh, the Haja oS Mysor’s 
General, Nandiraj (with whom was Haidar N'atk, the future 
usurper), and Morari Ra(9 with his Mahrattas, had hitherto aided 
Muh^mad All. These Dupleix contrived to detach fifVin the 
English side. He even tampered with Mijiammad All himself. 
He at the same time negotiated for peace with Air. Saunders, 
who refused however to concede one of the disputed points. 
About fhis time he received fromSalalAt Jang a fartnan contain- 
ing his appointment as Nawab of tffe Carnatic and of all south' 
of -the Krishna. Thus emboldened, JlupJeix nominated .d^aja 
Saheb (soniof Chanda Saheb) his deput}^ ; and finding him utterly 

^ worthless, appointed Murtaza All [Chaj). VII., § 26 ], jwho readily 
accepted the nomination. Clive, after the heroic taptiire^f thi 
fojjts of Cpveloflg and (jhingleput (Chenigalpat), accomplished 
with the most wretched troops in ithe most astouishing manner, 
left for England in 1752; but Lawrence, feeble in health, yet 

• with undiminished etiergies as a commander, remained. The 
French wrote Dupleix eompliiucntar^. letters, and made him a 

Marquis; but sent him no efficient aid. ^ ^ 

• § 24, Anotlier siege of T>icliinapalli was now undertaken; in 

• which the English under Lawrence were the successful defenders, 
and which, marked by many most gallant conflicts,, las ted till the 
truce preceding the peace of January 1755. Meanwhile, Dupleix 
had lost\he confidence of the French Government. It must be 
remembered, that while all this fighting was goin^ on in India, 
England and France at peacw ! Saunders wrote tp the English 
directorsf"^ho communicated it to the minister ; who, in turn, 
urged it^upon the French Government, that there could not be 
peace in India, or cemi^ercial prosperity, while the restless and 
ambitious Dupleix was in PondiciieiTy. M. Godclieu was sent to 
rGplace*lum, He left India, Oct. 14, 1754, a ruined man ; for he 
had spent more than bis all in this desperate stri^gle. ^He died 
broken-hearteiJi in the utmost poverty, at raris, Novem- 
ber JO, 1764. 
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FART fV. DECLINE OF THE FRENCH CAUSE, A.D. lf754 to 1761. 

' § 25. Veaee between J^renoh and English. § 26. The ' last Great 
Strttg^i^'f!r57-il761. 27. The Treater, broken. § 28. Clival Redirn. 

§ 29. Decay of French Power under Lally, § SO. The Sfcond Siege of 
Madras. §31. The Battle of Wandewash. § 32. Huin of the French 
Cause. . § S3. Summar}>^ of the Chapter, ^ , 

r * C' 

§ 25. A trdce was now agreed upon, October 1754 ; anfl a 
peace followed. Neithei* party was to interfere further in the 
concerns of the Native Princes. Tbs possessions of the- 'two 
countries in India were to be e<]ualised. Muhfimmad All remained 
Nawab of the Carnatic. The plans of Duplcix were definitively 
abandoned. Bussy continued in the Dakhin, and the English sup- 
ported their Nawab ; but avowed hostilities between the two 
nations ceased for the prc^sent. This treaty was signed, January 
tftlH 1755. Godeheu, witlfTeverisli haste, sacrificed all for peace. 
Saunfie^By to whean England owes a debt of gratitude for his 
unwaverJug firmness in resisting Dupleix, and for the tact and skill 
with which be conducted all the negotiati<)n8, had the merit of 
bringipg about this result so favourable to England. 

**§ 26. Peace did not long continue between Fi’ance and Eng- 
land, Absolute coasation of military operations there was in faclb 
none. The last struggle of the rivfd Companies, however, began 
in January 1757+ and ended in January 1761. The great names * 
connected with it are Clive|lBussy, Count Lally, Col. Forde, and 
^ir Eyre Coote ^ « 

§ 27, The. English assisted the Nawab of the Carnatic, Muham- ' 
mad All, to collect his tribute in the south from refra<jtory poli^ 
gars, Tlie French, in like manner, interfered to assist the Mysor 
regent to collect his dues. Both in fact inii*ingcd the conditions of 
the treaty. 

§ 28. Clive, now a Lieiiteimnt-Culonel, arrived in India a 
second time as Govemor of Madras. Admiral Watson was sent 
with a fleet to watch over English interests. ‘ Their firsVhuwsiness, 
however, before proceeding to the Coromandel Coast, wasj-o reduce 
the Fort of Gheriali, and dislodge the famoi^s pirate Tulaji Angria. 
This was gallantly and , eiTccti rely done, and thus pommerce was 
freed from a.great danger on the western coast [see Chap. Vl„§ 38]. 
Clive arrived in Madras in May '1756. Soon after this, events in 
Bengal called Clive and Watson thither [see Chap., IX., § 6]. A 
largo French force was also sent to Haidarab&d to assist B^ssy, 
Neither party c<;mld do much at this time in the (Ji^rnatic. 

I 29. In the end of 1756 came the long expected tKSings of 
the breaking-out of the war between France and England. Its 
was the Seven Years’ War, destined to strip France of all territory 
and power in both the east and west : the war in which Wolfe 
won Quebec,, aiwi Coote took Pondicherry. Lally was the man 
sei^t by the French Government to drive the English out of 
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India; and^ho saw the final overthrow of French powenin In- 
dia. He. landed in Pondicheriy in April 17<17. His powdrs were 

• all but abFi|)Iute. He found Pondicherry fuH of borruption^ There 

was ^leitliie/ ability nor honwty amon*^ tli#BC Mrho«shQ«rd *]iave 
seconded Lally's efforts. More especially tbe admiral, the Count 
d’Ache, fq^led to cff)-op^rate with him effectually. Ycf in a few 
fveeks li« tsok Pwt St. David. Pussy joined him soon after from 
tlie Dakhin ; but seemed to have no other desire than to take oare 
of his immense gains. His remdl was adeatb-blow to the French 
intd|]^ests in the Dakhin. • 

§ 30. After an ill-managed expedition to Tanjor, it, was 
resolved to attack Madras^which was invested in December, 1758. 
Mr. (afterwards Lord) Pigott, Governor of Madras, (1756-^1763,) 
the veteran Lawrence, Major Calliaud, and others, were the dei^nd- 
ers of the city. The besiegers were ill-discipfincd and disaffected ; 
and in spite of Lally’s efforts, no progress was made ; until the 
arrival of Admiral Pocock in the roadstead with the Hnglish 
fleet compelled the French to raise tlnf siege, and retreat towards 
Poudi cherry in a miserable plight. (Feb. 1759). ^ 

• § 31. I 14 1759 fresh troof>s arrived fPom England under Colo- 

nel Evre Coote. The great campaign began in December, 1759 ; 
*and the struggle at Wand^ash (^Waudtiw) wask fljevdacisive 
battle which annihilated for e\^er the idea of a French Empire 

• in^Jndia. Lally and Bussy attacked this town with a force 
^ 1,350 European Infantry and 150 Cavalry. Coote liastened 

•to tbe relief with 1,900 Europeans (of which 8 (b were Cavalry) 
and 3,350 natives. The French were defeated and never again 
sillied. Bussy was taken prisoner. 

• § 32. Coote’s course wa.s noj^ one of continuous sfi^ess. Chitta- * 
» ^at, Arcot, Tiniery, Devikottah, Trincomalee, Alamparva, Rarikal, 

Chi lambrani, and Cuddalor fell aucces.sively into his hands; and 
in January, 1761, Pondicherry surrendered. Lafly was sent a 
prisoner to Madras ; aud thus end^d the schemes and labours of 
Martin, Paradis, La Bourdoiinais, Dufdeix, Dumns,« Bussy, and 
Liflly. Lally was himself beheaded in Paris in 1766. The 
French lieet India CoApany ceased to exist in 1769. , 

§ 33. Let us sum up this chapter. 

fl ). The g^iius of Dupleix conceives a stupendous plan,^ 
extending, no doubt, in*his mind ( 4 ^ the occupation of the throne 
of the ^ughut at Dehli by a Frenchman. He prosecutes his 
schemes with unspeakable skill, energy, and perseverance They 
fail utterly, and involve him in their ruin. 

(2). Madras is twice besieged, in 1746, and jn 1757, 
succAsfully and ijnsuccessfully. ^ 

g^3), Pondicherry is twice besieged ; unsuccessfully fti 
1748, and successfully in 1760 — 1761. 

(4) . Paradis shows that native troops cannot stand 

before Europeans. , 

( 5 ) . Bussy and Clive are heroes of rival fame. The one 
takes Ginji. The oth^r takes and deifenda Arcot in 1751. 

I 
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L (6). Of the rival candidates set np hy the ftvo nataons^ 
IVanoe^maintains ^ers Haidarabad aM England lAaintains 
hers in^Arcot (§ \5)^ The original elaixnants, novreifer, perish 
ignoidinuifeisly* in the si&nigele. !i V ' a 

(7). Trichinapalli is thrice besieged; successfully by 
the English in 1752; an<M)y the French unsuccessful!/ in 1751, 
and in 1754-55. 

/ (8). The English owe nduch to the steadfastness oft" 

Saunders, and more tc the brayery and skill of Lawrence and Clive. 

(9). It is a war from first to last forced upon <^lhe 
English ; whb engage in it with reluctance, but prosecute it with 
the most dogged perseverance. ' ' > 

^ (10). Afghans, Mughuls, and Mahrattas are contending 
in the North-West; unconscious that a power is being consolfdated 
in the south-east and north-east, which is destined to overwhelm 
them all. 



CHAPTER II. 

• • _ A 


THE FOUNDATIOI^ OF BllI.tlSH POWER 
' IN BENGAL. A. D. 1756—1774.* 


TART I. FROM ALIVARDI KHAN’S USURPATION TO THE 
liJ^ACK HOLE TRAGEDY. A.D. 1740-1756. 

• 

§ 1. Origin of British Power in Beiftal. § 2. AUVardi Kliifn. 
^ 3 j* Siruj-ud-daulah. § 4. The attack on CalcuU^ § 5. The Black^ole. 

% * 

§ 1. The jjreat CKtension- of British power in Bengal is con- 
* nected with Siraj-u(l-dauliih ; the Black Hole and^ifls attendant 
ci’j^eltios, A. 1).*1756; Clive, and the great battle of Plass^, 

* June 23, 1757, which avenged those cruelties; and the treaty of 
^llahabad, by which Shah Alam IT., in August 1 765, made over 

•to the English Coinjiany the Diwani of the Stttiahs of Bengal, 
Bihar, and Orissa. During the eventful period from 1744 to 1756, 
^irhile the struggles in the Carnatic, the history of vj^ich we have 
•given in the preceding Chapter, were going on, flic English set-* 

• *tlements in Bengal were of loss importance than either those in 

the Carnatic or on the Western Coast. They^were soon to 
become the most important of idi. 

§ 2. When AUvardiJDian usurfled the government of Bengal, 
he protected the English. He hivd to contend repeatedly with 
thb Mahrattas, whom h^ succegded in repelling; but the fertile 
plains ofiM^ie north-east of India were repeatedly laid waste. Ue 
frequently demanded contributions from the English, as the price of 
this protection ; but; as his exactions were not excessive, and his 
services in repelling the dreaded Msihraltas were real, they did 
not cogl|)laiti. * • 

§ 3, Allvardi Khan had permitted the English (in ^744) to 
enclose Calcutta with a moat, called the Mahratta Ditch. But in 
1756^ he died, and was succeeded by his grandson, Siraj-ud-dan- 
lah ; %ho was g^lty of the most detestable cruellies, and full of 
implacalile hatred to the English. Tie demanded from them the 
surrender of. a fugitive, which they declined; and they thus afforded 
him a pretext for attacking them, p 

The idea of the wealth of the infidel merchants fire^ him with 
an ambition to plunder their factories. One of these was at 
K^imbazar, near to ifcs capital Mursliidabad. This he took, and 
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then marched to Calcutta. There were not, he told 'his people, 
10,000'' people in all lUiurope. The triumph must be easy and 
final, ^niong the prisoners he took at Kasimbazar wap .a young * 
T^riteer, ^W*ir7ieti Hastmgft^ who had not been in Indi|. six ygars, 
and was twenty-four years of age. Vlis after career was destined 
to be ds brilliant in its way as Clive’s. „ * * i 

§ 4. The Council of Calcutta were unprepared for«snch aiv 
attack. Their means of defence w'cre inadequate. # 

They, therefore, ‘tried to conciliate the Nawab. They then 
asked help from the Dutch at Ohinsurah and from the Freiic}]! at 
Chan dern agar, but were refused with taunts. The Nawab began 
to batter their miserable defences on the 18th June, andr soon 
the urfiappy garrison was driven within the walls of the fort. 

At nightfall the fatal resolution was taken by the GioVemor 
(who was called Drake) of escaping down the river. The woine“i 
and children were sent on bemrd one of the ships, and Drake put 
off in the last remainingeboat. 'I'lie soldiers of tlie garrison and 
others who were left behind tried in vain to find means of 
escape. The ships ^dropped down the river to the island of 
Faltah, where the fugitives took refuge. ^ 

§ 5- TTolwcll, who was the chief among the deserted party, r 
felt himaolf compelled to negotiate ; and the army of the Nawab ' 
marched in. The Nawab summoned Mr. Hoiwell before him, 
reproached him with defending the place against the rigU^lful # 
ruler of Bengal ; but assured him no harm should be clone to thp 
prisoners. That evening, however, the whole of them, 14(5 hi, 
number, were crammcid into a wnjtched dungCMin, ever since called 
the ** Black pole,” eighteen feet square, with small apertureq^ 

* which would h^ve bec*n an oppressively confined prison for one*: 
person. The horrible sufferings of the miserable prisoners during' . 
that night wc^re indescribable. In the morning twenty -three 
only were found alive, and they were a fearful spectacle. 

The S^awib is said to haveOeen free from the guilt of order- 
ing this frightful wholesale murder; but he evidently did ^not 
regret it. His great anxiety wa^ to find'the treasures, which ‘he 
imagined the Buglish had conceded. ‘ 


PART II. FROM THE BLACK HOLE TRAGEDY TO PLii,SSEY. 

1 A.D. 1756-7. 

« 

§ 6. The Retribution. § 7. Peace. § 8. Chandernagar taken* § 9. 
The plot against ,Sir4j-ud-daulah. § 10. Um&chwd. § 11. Prcpl^ations 
for the Fight. § 12. The Battle of Plassey. § 13. Mirjdfar made 
Naw4b. § 14. Death of SinCj-ud-daulah. ^ 

§ 6. These sad tidings soon reached Madras, where Clive and 

Watson^ just returned from the destruction of Gheriah, were soon 
ready to sail to avenge the cruel injury. iBOO English In&Qtry 
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and 1 ,500 Sepoys, full of spirit, and devotedly attached Jo their 
^ leaders, constituted the army, which w^s desfiried to clfect a 
mighty I'evolutioii in India. It was the middle of December 
before the exjiedition rcachoU the Ilugli. * > » b 

No time w^s then lost. Raj-baj was taken, Calcutta re-ocpupied, 
and the 4own of JLIugH stormed. A t^Baj-baj, Hastings fought 
a vollinteer. *rhere he and •Clive first met. There was but 
seven years’ difference in their ages ; but (live had alrcjjdy 
gapped a mighty name. ITiistinga felt the tissnrance within him 
tlnrt he too could iinmortajise liimself. The storininfr of Ilugli 
was the work of a young Captain, Kyre (^oote. Here then are 
four* great name associated at this memorable crisis, ClivCy 
Wats^R^ Coote^ and flasthig.s. * 

§ 7. Siraj'ud-dsiulah began to awaken fyoin his dream of fan- 
cied security. He knew .something of the wars in the Carnatic, 
of Arcot, and of Chcriah; and now this same Clive was in 
Calcutta ! An ob.stiiiate eiigagement^tftik place, «ind theNawab’s 
attacks were repelled at <*very point. Calcutta was re-taken, 
Jahuary 2, 1757. Negotiation.s followgd, li«&d a hollow peaca was 
made. TWe English were allowed to assume their old position, 

I and vengeance was postponed, 

Watson disapproved. The Nawjib, he said, shOiud %£• “ w^l 
tVashed.” Clive, become di])loLiiatist, unwillingly consented 
from political considerations to sign the treaty [Februaiy 9, 
•1757J. I’hus there was now, strange to say, peace between the 
• Eifgli.sh au<l the authbr of the horrors of the Blii^k Hole. 

§ 8. Watson and other.s wi.shed to attack the French scttle- 
%ieiit of Chai idem agar. The Nawab was asljpid for permis*^ 
, sion to attack the French, bfit refused; and even aided the latter 
with arms and mom*y. In di*fiaiice of his threats, the English 
forces under Clive attacked the place, and Wat%[>n co-operated 
with the fleet. Chandernagar was thus taken in May 1757. 

§ 9. The peace between the NJwab and the English could not 
b^ lasting. The latter began to feel their pow^r ; and the 
former fuJI of hatred^ fdar,' and «3istriist, acted in the most violent 
and inconsistent manner. He intrigued with Bussy, who wa^ at 
Cuttack w/hich had just been ceded to France. He alTthe same 
time sent conciliatofy tnessages and even money to the Council 
at Calcutta. He, in fact, acted ^ke a madman. He had not a 
friend^ even among his own subjects. 

And now a formidable ccmtcderacy was formed against him* 
The plotters were Haja llai<lurlabh, his treasurer ; Mirjafar, the 
coiui^ander of his troops ; Jagat Set, the richest banker in India; 
with Mr. VVatt,Mbe* English resident at MurshidabM; and the 
council %t Calcutta. “IJc or we must fall,” said Clive. * 

§ 10. A* Bengali named Um^hand was the agent employed to 
transact business between the English and the Nawab. He, of 
course, was in the plot. The plan of the conspirators was this ; 
Siraj-ud-daulah wa8|o be deposed, the British co-operating with 
Itlfijafar. The "must kmple and exclusive privileges were to be 
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j^rantecl to the English, and the fullest Compensation for their 
losses ; while a large sujp was to be distributed among the mem- 
bers of Vie English Secret Committee. 

*A (lifl^altj^^ here frosc. Um^cland, at the last momhnt, 
threatened to disclose the whole, unless a^snm pf 3,000,000 
rupees was guaranteed to^himself. To satisfy him, it was arranged 
that a clause should be inserted iii the agreement to be' si^fned bj^^ 
MiiAafar and the members of the English committee, relating 
to liis claims. But* Clive and his fellow conspirators c<;^- 
descended^to cheat the wily Hindu. 'iVo treaties were prepai^d, 
one on white paper, the other on red. In the latter Umachand's 
claims were guaranteed. In the other no mention was m»de of 
them. **rhe white was the real treaty. The iictitious one was 
shown to Umdehand, f.nd he was satisfied Admiral Watson had 
refused to be a party to this deceit, and his signature was 
forged ! 

This plan to (dethrone vicious monster on whom no one 
could rely, and whose tyranny his .subjects could no longer endure, 
was justifiable. The iK&sinanlation connected with its cxecutfon 
was necessary, it was said, and was defended on the faisfe principle, 
that the^ei>d justifies the means.” But nothing renders deceit 
right. ^cRve and his fellow plotters disgraced ^ themselves by 
fighting bad men with their own weapons. « 

§ 11. All was now ready, and Clive wrote a peremptory letter 
to the Nawab, demanding satisfaction for all injuries, and stating* 
that the British finny would wait upon him for an answer. The 
Nawab instantly put his army in motion, and tlie hostile armies 
«net on the of Plassey. The Nawab had 50,000 infantry,^ 
18,000 cavalry, and an enormous tl-ain of artillery. Clive liad 
650 European infantry, 150 gunners, 2,100 sepoys, a few Portu- 
guese, and 10 pieces of artillery. Meanwhile Mfrjafar was terri- 
fied by tire approaching crisis, ^and ceased to communicate with 
Clive. The wisdom of attacking the NaVab, with such fearful 
odds against^ them, seemed to Clive’s officers to be doubtful, aft-gl 
in a council of war (the only one dive cverf assembled^ thirteen 
voited against fighting the enemy, and but seven for it!*' In the 
minority was Coote. • ^ 4 

§ 12. Clive dismissed the council, tocji^ a solitary walk in a 
grove hard by, and decided in His own mind that tlva attac^k must 
be made at once. The next morning he crossed the rivet, and 
won the battle of Pl asset on the 23rd June 1757. The loss on 
the side of the English was only 22 killed and 50 wounded. 
Siraj-ud-dpulah fled. 

§ 13. . Mirjafar, now that victory was assuraff, joined Clive, 
who did not condescend to notice his vacillation, but sald^d him 
Nawab of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. The now Nawab was 
however but a tool in the hands of those who had made, and 
could unmake him. Umfichand was soon undeceived as to his 
reward, and was stunned by the blow; butL seems to have soon 
recovered, as we find him after v^ards recommended by Clive, “as 
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a person capable of rei>derin;» great serncps ; and, therefc^e, not 
^ wliolly to be discarded.” « 

§ 14. * Siraj was soon sei:^d, having be^n betrsLyed ^ man 
wholn be had wronged ; and^rought before MfrjafSr, whose son 
]Vliran called him be put to death, ^d now came the division 
^f the spcnl^ Clive contented himself with between |wo qnd three 
ivuiidrea thousand pounds, besides an estate received at & l^ter 
date, of which a great part iSrent to form wliat is called “ Lt^rd 
Clive’s Fund,” and the proceeds were applieS from the first to the 
reli<!f of invalids in the service. Clive was not mercenary. Vast 
treasures, as indemnity for losses sustained, were poured into the 
.Company’s coffers, and all shared in the golden harvest. ^ 

• 


PART III. CLIVE’S FIRST ADMINIST^TION. A. D. 1767—1760. 

§ ^15. State of India in 1757. § IG, Invasion o^Iihar by Shifh Alam II, 

§^17*. The Fjjat Battle of Patna. § 18. ^Humiliation of the French 
and the Dutch. § 19. Clive’s return to England. 

• • • # 

§ 15. Olive w^is now virtually ruler of these rich provinces^? 

Hewas made governor of the Company’s settlements^ dn Bengal. 
’ He remained at the head of affairs till 1760. I'lie transactions of 
this interval we have now to record. W e must pause, however, to 
t‘ondider the state ofVfiairs throughout India ifb tliis moment, 
June, 1757 : 

(1.) Ahmad Shah Abdali made his foiu'^tii inyasion of 
llindustaii this year, and Dehli was sacked by him, in September 
•1757. 

(2.) Alamgir II. was the nominal emperdt, .and Ghazi- 
ud-din II. was his vazir. ^ 

(3.) The Mald'attas were intriguing with S^labat Jang 
and^iis brother Nizam in tbe Dak bin. Bussy was in the 
Northern ^^ircars. He was peremptorily recalled by Lally m 
1758. B^laji Baji llao (1740 — 1761) was Peshwa. ^ 

(#.) Seringapatam was attacked by the Mahrattas in 
1757; and Nandiraj, regent, consented to pay them tribute. 
Haidar ^yas then a rising general. ^ 

• (5.) A desultory warfare was being carried on between 
the French and English in the Carnatic. Lally smled from 
France, May 17^, and arrived at Pondicherry, April 1758. 

§ 1^. A great danger threatened the new Nawab in 1759. 
Clive too jras plafed in a dilemma. It was thus:* Poor Alam^ 
gir 11. was in the hands of Ghazi-ud-din IL, who murdered 
him. His son* afterwards the unfortunate Shah Alam IL, escaped 
from Dehli, crossed the Karma-ndsa (which divides Oudh from 
Bihar) at the very time (November 1759) of his father’^ murder, 
of wwh he did not Receive the news for a month. He then 
assumed the title of eukeror, appointed Shtija-ud-Gaulali, vicei'oy 
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of Ott&h, Lis vazir ; ai^d with Nazib KLati as his coiuraander* 
in -chief, proceeded to* take possession of the Eastern districts.^ 
^:0i>i^riior of Pi^tna was a I^iiidil, Kam Karayan ; who, 
defeated by the imperial army, thre*!;^ himself into Patna. * 

§ 17. ■Clive wrote to the trembling Miijjafar |ind to .Ham 
NarAyan. to re-assnre tliem; and Colonel C|illiaiidj''inarchinff 
promptly to the relief of Patna, cicfeated the imperial and OiicUi 
ftiilses, in February® and April 1760, and thus saved the KawA 
for the tjme. 8hah Alam now wrote to Clive, who sent him 
a sum of money, on condition that he should evacuate the pro- 
vince of Bihar, which he did. Thus relieved, Mirjafar testified his 
gratitt^ie by bestowing on Clive, as a the rent due from the 

Company. « 

§ 18. Two other* important achievements conclude this por- 
tion of Clive’s history : — 

(1.) The Northern Circars were in the hands of the 
French; but Bussy luidbct^n recalled by Lally. [Chap. Vlll., §‘29]. 
Cli^^ sent an expedition under Colonel Forde in 1759 which , 
dro^ the Frencli ouf! He retained for the English only Masulj- 
pntam. * 

, A (2'.)« fickle Nawab now began to intrigue with tlie» 

l^utch, n»r his English friends were so powerful th^.t he dreaded their 
.turning against him. The Dutch in Chinsurali wrole to their c^ief ^ 
at Batavia, and it was arranged that a Dutch armament should 
attack (Calcutta. Clive got intelligence ^of the intrigue; aiAl 
though England was at peace with Holland, attacked the J>litclf 
by sea and land, defeated them utterly, and laid siege to Chin- 
surah. The DVitcli, thoroughly humbled, agreed to the teriflj 
Clive imposed upon them, and Miijafar’s intrigues in that quaiter 
were at an eml. 

§ 19. Clivli now sailed for England the second time, 17G0. 
'J’here he was received with great honour by the king, Mr. Pitt, 
and the whple nation ; and was raised to*^au Irish peerage. 


PAftT IV. THE ADMINISTRATIONS OF VANSnjTART 

AND SPENCER. A.D. lirci«- 1765 . 

r 

• ® # 

§ 20. Vansittart’s Administration. § 21. Deposition of cMirjiifar 
§ 22. Mfr Kdsim as Naw^b. § 23. The Second Battle of Patna. § 24.^ 
Quarrel between the Nawilb and the Calcutta Council. War with Mfr 

I^asiia. § 26. Massacre of l*ataa. § 27. Flight of Mn* Kasim. » § 28. 
Riist Sepoy Mdtiny, § 29. The Battle of Baxar.«^ § 30. Humiliation 
of file Nawdb of Oudh. § 31. Death of Mirjiifar. § 32. Aive a third 
time in India, ^ 

^ 20. Chis was the most eventful period of Indian History. 

French power in India was utterly broken by Coote; and, 
soon after, Mahrattas sustained th^ crushing defeat from 
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which they never fully recovered. But in those stirring times, 
Mr. Vansittart, an utterly incoinpetent*j)erson, was acting as 
•Clive’s successor in Bengal. Tiiere were quaiTcls between him 
and 4118 Council ; and till (j&ive’s return ^n 1765* ncttSnJ can 
he more painful the annals of the administration. , , ^ 

§ al. ikfter the deat^i of his son Mffan (who was struck by 
\mhtnin|J, 'Whilst iti the Patna C«erapai"n)^ the afliiirs of Mfijafar 
Uecame worse and worse ; and*he sent his s^n-in-law Mir Kafiim 
to Calcutta to arrange his pecuniaiy matfters. Mr. Vansittart 
ana* his Council, being struck with the ability of Aftr Kasim, 
resolved to dethrone the Nawab, and to put his son-in-law in his 
placdJ The Nawab was hopelessly in arrears in his payments to 
his Biytisli allies, was madly extravagant in his expenditufe, and 
evidently looked with no favour upon those by whose hand he had 
been elevated. Mirjafar was induced to resign and take up his 
abode in Calcutta: while Mir Kasim was installed (27th Septem- 
ber 1760). He ceded to the English ^ife three jirovinces of Mid- 
napur, Chittagong and Bardwan, as the price of his elevation. 
Thns for the second time in four yearsjia^rtlie British effecaed a 
■TWrolution ih Murshidabad. 

, § 22. Alir Kasim began with great energy to ciyry out re- 

forms. lie reduced expenditure, p.*iid off bis Englisl^ f?iend% 
and disgusted wMx his position, resolved to shake off their yoke. 
He removed his (‘apital to JMonghir, and there qivietly gathered 
together and disciplined his army. This he did with surprising 
judgment and skill.' • ‘ • 

§ 23. At this time Shah A lam IT., who dared not retuim to 
Ms capital (Chap. III., § 168), was hovering ab^ut Bihar with n • 
lawless host. Colonel Carnacf attacked and dispersed them ; and 
Xaw, the Frenchman, with his band was taken prisoner, and to 
the surprise of the natives treated with distinguushed courtesy. 
The Fhnporor himself was persuaded by (]Jarnac to join him, and 
accompany him to PatnR; where Aftr Kasim was induced to pay 
hin» homage, and was in consequence formally invented with the 
Suoahdarship of Bonj^l/Bihar, Hud Orissa. 

§ 24. •’'Mir Kasim's conduct was on the whole vigorous aftd 
just; but^ie was cruel in his treatment of Kum Nafayan the 
Governor of Patna, wh^ni he despoiled. Mr. Vansittart’s failure 
to protect unfortunate Gov^hior is the worst feature* in 
his adninistration. 

A quarrel bt» tween the Nawab and the Calcutta Council soon 
arose. I'he cduse was the immunity from the payment of 
tran^jt duties claimed by the servants of the Company. This 
freedom had heeH formerly grunted by Imperial Farman to t]^e 
Compan 3 Pit 8 elf, It was now grossly abused. All the servants 
of the Comjftiny then traded largely on their own private, ac- 
count ; and they claimed freedom from the payment of all 
inland duties for tliemselves, their servants and dependents. 
Every native in faety^ioisting the English dag, could evade the 
payment of all duties* The Ijfawab was defrauded of his 
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rerenii^s. His servants were insulted and tlie trade of the 
country was thrown into confusion. AfCer attempts at a com- 
promise^ the Nawab in desperation resolved to put his » subjects ^ 
and (iie' English upon Un equal footing by abolishing itll transit 
throughout his dominions. 

§ 25. War ensued. Home English boats ' were 'stepped* and 
examined by the Nawab’s offioers at Patna. Mr.* EMis, the' 
resident rashly began hostilities ^d seized the city of Patna^ 
but his European scldiers got drunk and the Native Command- 
ant re-captured the city. Mr. Ellis and the other Englishmen 
were taken prisoners. The Nawab even ordered every English- 
man in his dominions to be seized. The Calcutta Councii was 
resolvSl to dethrone Mir Kasim and reinstate Mirjafar. ^ A se- 
vere struggle ensued ; and at Grheriah a^battle was fought, which 
lasted for four hours, and in which the Nawab's well trained and 
disciplined troops showed most determined bravery, and were 
with difficulty overcomef ^This wasin August, 1763. Monghir 
WAS soon after taken ; and the Nawab had only Patna. 

§<-26. Hitherto om S 3 jnipathies have been with the Nawab, 
whose conduct was spirited, though his cause was hopeless ; 
the of Patna^ the second great tragedy in British Indian 

Histo'ryJ places him in the list of men whose name history pre- 
serves but to hand down to perpetual infamy. Ke cast Ram §^a- 
rayau into the river with weights round his neck. The great ' 
bankers, the ^ts, friends of the English, were thrown from on^, 
of the bastionsf into the river. The Nawab^ threatened that he* 
would murder every European the iiionient the troops advanced. 
The commanding officer addressed a letter to the prisoners, asW 
ing them to suggest some means of ’releasing them. Their reply* 
was : “ there is no hope of escape. Never mind us. Do not 
delay the advance of the army one hour.” 4’hc army moved 
on to the attack, and the ferocious Nawab fulfilled his threat. 
He ordered his officers to kill all the Europeans in prison ; but 
they nobly replied, “No ! turn them out and we will fight with 
theni, but not massacre them.”^ But au executioner was found. 
Walter Raymond, a G-erinan, who had been a serjeaa* in the 
French Service, and now ^i^ld a commission in the Na^j^ab’s army > 
under the name of Sumru, volunteered tp do the bloody deed. 
He led a file of soldiers to '..he house, fired on th^a unarmed 
through the Venetian windows ; and soon forty-eight ^giish gen- 
tlemen ^^Mr. Ellis among them) and 100 soldiers, were lying in 
their blood on the floor. i'. 

§ 27. Patna was taken (November 6, 1763) after a vqi^rous 
3 ;esistance ; and Mir Kasim fled to Shuja-ud-daulah, Nawab of 
Oudh, where the fugitive Emperor still lingered. 'I’hese <<hree now 
advanced against the English army; and a campaign began, 
which is one of the most glorious in the Bntish annals. The 
Nawab ofiOudh had fought at Panipat in 1761, under Ahmad 
Shah Abdali. The emperor was the ^descendant of Timfir. 
M£r Kasim had shown himself resolutq/ and daring. Their 
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attack upon Patna was^ repulsed ; and their army finally took vp 
its position at Baxar, on the Son. \ 

* § 28. •And now took^ plac^ the sppoy mutiny^ in the 

Bengal ftrmy. Mj^r Munri acted with fiAnness. ^ Wliol# bat- 
talion attemptecftoaesert to the enemy. They were bcougkt 
back, andl twenty Vere» blown away from guns. This firmness 
%Jid projtipAtude ^t once cru.dieih the mutiny. «. 

29. In October 1764, Miutro led his troops against thoKaiiSab 
Vazir, who was still encamped at Baxar with an army of 50,000 
men* The latter was routed, and 160 pieces of cannon taken. The 
consequences of this victory were very great. (1.) The NaWab 
of 0%dh, long master of the empire, was humbled. (2.) It 
thus made the English supreme in Hindustan. (3.) Tn^ em- 
peror himself came to th# British camp, and opened a negotiation 
with the council at Calcutta for his restoration to the throne. It 
«»was reserved for Clive to reap the full fruits of this victory. (§ 33.) 

§ 30. The Nawab of Oudh, S]^^a-nd-daulah, retreated 
towards Dehli, and obtained assistance from the Mahrattas under 
Malhar llao llolkar and the infamous GJia^ud-dm. But Si# R. 
^«Qateher to(^ Allahabad; and Carnne advancing to Kalpi, dis- 
• ^ersed the Nawab’s army, who was obliged to thi*aw hJirnsellf upon 
the mercy of his conquerors. The great central plain Tndiai 
wa^now completely in the power of England. 

'» § 31. Mjrjafar died in January 1765. The Calcutta Conn cil, 

tfee record of whose proceedings for five years fills our mind with 
chanie and disgust, ^mfsde enormous demands of mltmey from him, 
and it appears that he died partly of vexation. His son, a 
;?#nth of 20 named Nazim-nd-daulah, was put on the throne; the 
Council received a large present ; and the control of the country 
•was virtually in their hands. 

§ 32. The Directors of the East India Company aware of th& 
profligacy of their servants, and alarmed at the state of afiairs, 
now solicited Clive to return to India^he second time, with the full 
powers which he had demanded; 3rd May 1765, MiifKasilh had 
been expelled from Bengal. The Emperor Shah Alam II. was 
a supplia«'.t in the British camp at AllalmbM. The Nawab df 
Ondh, strapped of everything, waited his doom. The ffriny and 
its leaders iiad covered ^j^eraselvos with glory ; but the Council, 
with Mr. ^enper (the .sncoe'»sor*of Vansittart) at their head, 
had plun'gea into tjie lowest gulf of infamy. 


PAR'# V. CLIVE;g SECOND ADMINISTRATION. A, D. 1766—1772. 

§ 83. Clive's Reforms. § 81. A Memorable Ten Months. § 85. The 
Question of Double Batta. § 86. Trading put down. § 37. Final Retire- 
ment of Clive. 

. • 

§ 33. Clive’s first i^asure was to enforce the orders of the 
Directors abolishing tie receipt o$ presents by their servants. 
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Hc^tl|en proceeded to AllahabM. The result of his. ne<»otia- 
tions was^thftt the Nliwab of OudlJ was re'^itored, as an of 
Eugland;. that Korah and Allaliabad wt*ro given to the emperor; 
and that tliis personage^ the descendant of*Bdbaf, <|rantbd to 
the Company tlue virtual sovcn-eigfitv of Bengal, Bihar, ^i! Orissa/ 
foi* which he was receive 20 la^hs a year. This was effectW 
on the 12J.h August K05. 

The Nawab of Bengal was soon compelled to retire on a l^Yge 
pension. 

§ 3^ Thus in ten months (October J764 to August 1765^ had 
the English overthrown all the powers of Hindustan, and ad- 
vanced from a trading company to the ansumption of a vStually 
independent sovereimity Thts penod^ from the Battie of Barar 
to the Treaty of Allah dhdd^ n rvermemof able tn Enf^lmh History, 
The only other powers fn India at tliis time were the Mahnittas, 
Haidar, and the Ni/am oi IIaid.irab«id. Madii Ilao and Haidar 
All Ivere then in the z/hitlj ot tlndr power. [Compare Chapters V. 
and XII.] I 

§ 35.^ Cyive had now to carry out fiiither reforms. The army 
Vas accustomed to what was called double batta when on the* 
field. This was nominally an allowance oi suhsi^tcueo-mon^ ; 
hut the amount was uni easonabU gmit. In the case of a t 
tain, it amomited to an increase in Ins ])ay of 1.000 rupees a 
inoiith. ("live ^as instructed to -^top tlii*. laicJinalous system. • Hcr 
was met by a combination of the Enrojienn ofli(‘crs ; which, in 
* fact, was a mutiny. 'J'wo hundred oflicei s agreed to resign in ^ 
single day; and as the Mahr.itus were advancing tliey thought 
themselves necessary to the State. Clive accepted each rcsigna-* . 
tion, and put tjJie ex-oilicer in immediate arrest ; while he seirt to 
ISIadras foj;, every available man. Clivo’a firmness subdued the 
mutiny in a fortnight. ^ « 

§ 36. efive’s i»ext contest was witJi all tlie Services of^the 
fhe members of whidi uiiivVr^ally were eiigaged^in 
trade, which their position made especially lucrative, aiid winch 
injured tfieir character, wh’^e it prevented them from doing their 
duty as public servants. They were uow^ aUholutely fofbiddcii to 
engage in any species of tradcf’ainl a cotnpensaiion was granted ; 
but the question of ollicial salaric’s was not actually set^ijed till 
tbe timeSf Lord Cornwallis. [Chap. X., § 20]', 

§ 37. Clive left India for the last time in 1767, a poorer man 
than he was when be returned to it in 1765, He was received 
in England wfth great honour ; but his rcforqjn had raisetl up 
for him a host of enemies. All whom he had punished, «>r whoso 
corrupt schemes he had thwarted, leagued against him. The 
Court of Directors did not support him as it ought to have done; 
but a resoVhtion was passed, “ that he had rendered meritorious 
services to his country.” Ho died in iy76, ten years after 
Dnpleix. , f 
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PART VI. VERELST, CARTIER, AND HASTINGS; SUCCESSIVE 
GOVERNORS’ OF BENGAL. A.Dt 1767—1771. 

. 

§ 3J. Tike doable Governmeat.* § 39. Warrev Hastingsb £ 40.* The 
Treaty of Beaares, 1773. 41. 5"he Rohilla War. § 42. The^ 

ting Adt. • ^ ' 4r 

%' • ■ « * 
i§ 38. From 1767 to 1772, I^r. Verelst and Mr. Caitier -wrefe 
Governors of Jiengal. The events of this period are chiefly con- 
nee tKl with Mahratta and Mjsor history. [*S'cc Cifeps. V., 
and XII.,] The curse of Dengnl was the double ^ooernment ^’he 
adniinwtration was nominal W conducted by the Nawsib’s servants ; 
while the European oflieials vied with them in making *4iaste 
to becofhc rich by 'every species of corruption. The Governor 
in vain strove to stem the torrent. It Avas n sad period. The 
Muhammadan Government had been destroyed ; anti no vigorous 
Jingliah rule had been substituted. 'Uiie constitution of the 
Home Government of India was cqualJj^ vicious. 'Fhe Directors 
wera.a])poiiited but for one year, and theii%chief anxiety wa%to 
the moat of their patronage. It was a period of unblush- 
•iiigjoberry and corruj)tion, 

® § 39. The Directors resolved in 1772 to abolish* tfie flexible, 
government; and* to assume the direct management, through 
^ riihei^ own servants, of the revenue of Bengal. Warren Hastings 
w^a appointed Governor of Bengal to carry out this sweeping 
igeasure. From 1772 4o 1783 the history {)f Bmtish India is 
the history of this great man. Warren Hastings was born in 
17^2, seven years after Clive; landed in India in 1730 as a 
civilian ; was taken prisoner* at Kasimbazar jitfit before the 
IMack-Hole tragedy took ^lace ; joined the fugitives at Faltah ; 
fought as a volunteer at Bajbaj; was sent by Clive, who discerned 
his abilities, as Resident at Muraliidabad after the battle of 
Plassey ; was appointed *neraber of ^Council at (.'alcutta in 1760, 
wlier^he supported Mr. Vansittart against his corrupt* Council ; 
and Returned to England *111 176-^ There he was summoned to 
give evidence before tlTe House of Comitions ; and bis evidences 
^/lisplayed such vigour and breadth of view, that his rejvutation 
was made fit once, aijd he was apiiuinted second in Council at 
Madras in 1768 In 1773 he was seiit as President or Governor 
to CaloujAa, which became the seat of Government instead of, 
Murshid^ad. Arrangements for the constitution of new 40ourts 
of civil and crimyial justice were made by Hastings, and a code 
drawn up by him within six months. ■ 

§ 40f An accomit of the affairs connected with the treaty of 
Benares m^e between Hastings and the Vazir of Oudh, will* 
close this part^f the history of British India The Mahrattas 
crossM the Ganges on tl^ir return home in 1 773 ; and the 
Vazir of Oudh asserted that the Hohillas had offered hyn forty 
lakhs of rupees to def^d them &om those invaders, and that 
now they denied the dept. Hasting believed and acted upon 
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this statement. He proceeded to Benares (m 1773) to 

meet the Yazir ; and,h compact was madfe that tlie latter should 
paj to ^the English Government forty lakhs of rupees, *and thaif 
Hastings'' shduld lend’ an auxiliary force to the Yazif to expel 
Rohillas. 

§ 41. This was carried out in April 17V4. Hafil Rilhinat, 
the Hohilla chief, who had 40,000 under his bafiner, i^as * defeated 
by' Colonel Champion, and slain, e with 2,000 of his men. TAe 
Yazir kept aloof with his troops till the battle was decided; and 
then rushed eagerly to spoil the defeated foe. “ We,” exclaim- 
ed Champion^ “nave the honour of the day, and these banditti 
the profit.*' These Afghan strangers', 20,000 in numbeif, now 
abandoned their usurped possessions, which still hear thf name 
of Rohilkhand ; and the province with its million of Hindus 
came under the power oi the Yazir of Oudh. This was the 
famous Rohilla war. 

% 42. The Regulating; which an account will he found in 

the next Chapter, was passed in 1773; hut the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, and the*new Members of Council arrived in 
cutta, October 19, 1774. Then Warren Hastings he<fame the idtu 
Goveri^or-General of British India. The remainder of his history • 
«helongs therefore to the next Chapter, which gives a summary 
of the careers of the illustrious men who hai^e filled that high 
office from 1774 to the present time. ^ • • 


"H'-' 
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§ 1. There was, na have seea, no Governor-General of 
Britian India till 1774, Before that date, the Governments of 
Galentta, Madras, and B(imbay, were independent of one anotln^r. 
The history has been bron«j;ht down to the time^'when, 

Warfe^j as head of the Bengal Presidetkcy, the double 

*■ system of goverinnent was destroyed. 

VVe must now consider the liegulating Act, its provisions^ and 
results. a 

The Proprietors and Directors of the East India Company 
were essentially the partners and managers of a Mercantile Estab- 
lishment. Nothing could console them for insullic^iont profits in 
trade. The glorious successes of Clive, the acquisition of te*.i- 
tory and influence, and the humiliation of their French rivals, 
oould not compensate them for an empty treasury. 

Moreover, "the servants of the Company in many cases had neg- 
lected their duties, made hasto to become rich, and in doing so, had 
been guilty of opfiression. Parliament aetcrmined to interfere. 

Lord Norih was then prime minister. There were u'.iitual 
jealousies. The ininist;.ers and Parliament fcai*ed that the Com- 

& would acquire top much influence. The nation In general 
tluit, with the patronage of the East Indian Coveriiments 
in their hands, the ministers would become too strong. 

§* 2. The result was a ebinpromise, and the Charter of the 
Company was renewed, some important changes being made in 
its coiistitution ; with the added provisions : — 

(1). That £40,000 a year should be paid by the Com- 
pany to the nation ; . • 

L (2). That, while Madras and Bombay retained their 
Governors and councils, the Governor of Calcutth*, Hastings, 
should become Governor-General, on a salary of £25,000 a year; 
and assisted by a Council, should be supreme over all the British 
possessi^nis in India ; and 

(3). That a Supreme Court of Judic^flture, consisting of a Chief 
Justice and three other Judges, should l^e established in Calcutta* 
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The greu|/ mistake icv the Ilegulatiiis: Act was that the fo"ur 
members of the Governor- Geaeral’s Coun^l were invested with 
equal authoritj in Council witjii himself • ^ 

§ a. Warren Hastings act^rdingly becaSie Goveraor^GeneraU 
with Vis Coimcil oj* four in October l'^74. He held -his* bi^ 
for efeven ye^rs. These councillors themselves were badly 
selected.* They were Colonel ^^()nson, General Clavenng^ IVtr, 
Francis (afterwards Sir Philip*Francis), and Mr. Harwell. The ^ 
last^ who had been long in India, iTivarial^ly supported Mr. 
Hastings. The other three opposed him ; and as the votes of the 
majorby decided every matter, the new Governor-General found 
hiins^’ shorn of all his *power, by his accession of (Ugnity. 
Hiistiu|fs struggled against the factious opposition of his col- 
leagues till the end of 1780, when Francis left the country. 

§ 4. The aflairs of Oiidh first engaged their attention. The 
•'^azir was compelled to make over the zimifiidari of Benares to the 
English ; ami Chait Singh, its zaminda^ was elevated to tlie rank 
of Uaja, and pla<‘.ed on the footing of a fen^latory prince, paying 
^ at tribute to^he Company of twenty- tw» and a half lakhs a yJar. 

The afluirs of the Begains of Oudh have been too 
^notorious to be omitted. The Nawab Yazir, 8hujji<4id-^liyilah, 
died in 1775. Jjrs widow and mother, the Begains, claimed* 
by virtue of a supposed will of the late Nawab the whole of the 
' ^treasure, two millions of rupees, which was heaped up in the 
vjiults of the zaimna. ^ The acknowledgment of this claim Mr* 
Hastings opposed, but* in vain. The young Nawab was thus left 
with no money, an army to support, and a heavy debt to the 
E’fcftflish Government. ^ 

*§ 6. Charges were soon pbured in against Mr. Hastings by 
\ncn who rcgardeil his power and influence as extinct. The 
chief of the accusers was Naiidakuinar, a man infamous for his 
treachery and perfidy, whom the ^triumvirate in the Council 
took under their proteefton. In the desk of this wprthy were 
after his death, facsimiles of the seals of all the most emi- 
nent persons in Bengal* Ills ac^isationi against Hastings were 
transpar«»itly false, and supported by palpable forgeries.^ 

Wtiile tlds was goinir on, Calcutta was astounded by the intelli- 
gence that Nandakuirifir was arrested on a charge of forgery, at 
the suit ^of an eminent native mefcliant. This was tried in the 
Buprem^ Court, tlie jury found him guilty, and he was sentoheed 
to be hanged. This execution of a Brahman created a ptofound 
sensation, and h%s been made a matter of accusation against 
Hastings. For this there is not the shadow of reason. Sir 
Elijah Imgey, th^ Chief Justice, who condemned him, only 
adWnisterS^ the existing law, which has since been altered. Mr. 
Francis and flis two associates had the power to suspend the 
execution, and to refer the matter to England ; but they declined 
to interfere. Tbere is •not, and there never was, the** slightest 
evidence to connect IVjn*. Hastings, in any way, with the death of 
this atrocious miscreant. • 
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§ 7. The connectioji of Hastings with Mahrat^'j^ltics must 
studied in Chap. His conduct in aiding the 2^dras Presi-^ 
denc^ ia jits struggles with Haidar, from 1780 till hisL pm depar- 
iHire from India, contrasts wonderfudy vrith that of the GoV^nprs 
of' Madrabs during the saype period. ft I " 

J 8. The Judges of the Su]^r(ime dourt ef^tablishtd^ in Cal? 
cu;^^ in striving to “protect natives from oppression' and giye 
India the benefits of,. English law,'* committed many great mis- 
takes. They interfered between the zamiudars and their rayats. 
Their attorneys stirred up strife everywhere. Everyl^jing 
was to be brought under the jurisdiction of the “ Supreme 
Court.* I 

Hastings interfered to pr(»tect the land -holders from this, vexa- 
tious interference, and iWliament was petitioned for a change of 
system ; and meanwhile a remedy was discovered. There was a 
Court of Appeal in Calcrtta called the Sadar Diwdni Addlat. Iif 
this the GovemOT-GeneraUlumsclf and his Council were appoint- 
ed to preside. This tkey could not do, and Hastings offered the 
appointment of Chief Judge of this Court to Elijah Im*pey, 
the Chief Justice of the -Bupreme Court. This reconciled 
parties, and -tenabled Impey to turn his attention to the subject 
of the administration of justice according to such forms as might 
suit the great simplicity of native habits. This, though disaKr)w- 
ed by the Court of Directors at the time, is the system now re- 
stored hj the amalgamation of the Supreme Court in each prl- 
sidency with the Company’s old Court of Apjjeal. 

§ 9. Upon Hastings devolved the necessity of providing the 
money to carryvjn the various wars which in 1780 were raging ‘Ai 
India. [Chapter V., § 68]. Seldbin has a heavier burden rested 
on the shoulders of one resolute man. Mysor, the French, 
the Dutch, and the Mahrattas, $vere in the held against the Eng- 
lish at once. To provide for.obhe expensjes of these wars was the 
duty of Heatings. He has incurred much odium by the means 
he took to fulfil this duty. s 

§ 10. He demanded from Chait Sing?i (§ 4), whose zamin- 
dari of Benares, transfer^d to the English in 1775, was Y2ow held 
by him as a feudatoiy or dependent noble, an additional tribute 
in men and money, in aid of his benefacOors and superiors. The 
Rdja.or zamindar evaded cdm]Jiance with the demand ; and 
Hastings proceeded to Benares chiefly for the purpose of enforc- 
ing it. Irritated by the ingratitude of the Kaja, Hastings* placed 
him in arrest. The populace rose and mass&cred the sg^oys, 
who carried opt the order, and surrounded the place where ^Hast- 
ibgs was. The lia}4 escaped from the city. ‘^Hastings was in 
extreme peril, yet he lost no jot of his characteristic ccfolness and 
self-possession. Eventually he retired to Chanar ; trobps were sent 
in from all quarters, the Baja’s army of 20,000 men was defeated, 
and his hiding place, Was taken. , The troops, however, 

seized and divided the treasure found in Ibe fortress. Hastings 
was cruelly disappointed ; he had failed to supply the wants of the 
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exhausted Chait S5jl"h escaped to Gwali^, where he 

lived for 29^eara. His nephew was placed' on the throne. 

• § 11. doubtful is the treatment of the Became of 

Oudh(§*4)-f^ ThcNawab Vaeirdf Oudh rcy;>resente^hi^ iaal^litj 
to his dues ,to tlie (yompAiy^ and asked permission to seize thf> 
treasures wliich t^F Begains bad appropriated. Charges* wal?e 
aukde agyiniot these ladies of abe tiling Chait Singh, and supplying 
h^ with men 'Slid money. The Begam's were compelled to gm 
up 7d lakhs of rupees, which if eve paid over,^ the Company. ' 

§«12. The Court of Directors condemned these fneasurea, 

• and iFlastings signified his intention of retiring. He addressed 
lcttes3 to aU" the chiefs «and princes of India, taking leave of 
them ; and resigned with dignity a trust which he had hel<h under 
difiereT/t titles for 13 years. He left Ihdia in February, 1785. 

§ 13. In England, Hastings was received with favour by the 
King, the Ministry, and the Directors. But Pitt had a prejudice 
""^gainst him, though he extolled and cvei^ivindicated him. Francis, 
Lis rancorous foe, was in Parliament. The renowned orator Burke 
and .,the Whig party in general combined against liim, and it jvas 
'^^^Ived to i^npeacU him. His trial before the Lords began on' the 
[7*1^^ Februaiy 1788 ; and was pn>traeted till the 23rd April 1795, 
when he was completely and honourably acquitted.” 'r*he» trial, 
costs him 100,00Q£. Though thus reduced to rtoniparative pover- 
,.jty, lived peaceably at Daylesford till his death in 1819. Once 
only did he again appear in public, atid then he was called to give, 
jr? 1^13, evidence before the' House of Commons regarding Indian 
affairs. On that occasion the whole assembly stood up tp do him 
h^our. 

14. From 1780 to 1784^ the affairs of the Kast India Com* 
,nany occupied a great deal of the attention of Parliament. Lord 
JNorth, Mr. Burke, Mr. Dundas, hir. Fox, and Mr. Pitt (the 
younger) were the great statesmen whose infiueuce was most felt 
in Indian alfalrs. But th^ interest o&the stndeiit will dwell chiefly 
upon what arc called Fox's and Pitfs India Bills, m 

§®15, Fox’s Bill aimefk at the transfer of British India to the 
direct government of tfie Crown. ' Seven ^Commissioners appoint 
ed by Parliament were to manage the government, and nme assist- 
ant-directors the trade. The Bill passed the Commons; but 
was rejected by the Lords. 

§ 16. William Pitt the younger (bom 1759; died 1806), 
Englamf^s greatest statesman, succeeded as prime ininis^r. He 
immediately introduced his India Bill. Its chief provisions were, 
these ; — 

Ist."* The Coui:|; of Directors, still chosen by the, proprietors of 
India Sto^k, wer§ to govern as before, in appearance ; whife 
three of tbe^^ number, forming a secret committee, were to be 
the real actors. 

2nd. In reality the power was transferred to a Board ©t 
Control,*' consisting six pri-vy councillors, whose deei^ons were 
finaJU The President of this Board was the Indian Minister, 
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Srd. The Bill forbade the Governor-General to e4*.er upon any 
war, except in self-defence ; or to make any treaty ^aranteeiiig 
the dominions of any native prince. 

-4th. The Govemor-Generars Council was reduced to*tliree, of 
whom one was to be the commander-in-chief of the Comp-Riiy’s 
Fo^'ces in India, and tlie other two Bengal Civilians B^nilar 
Councils were established at Ma4ras and Bonibf.y. 

For 16 years, Mr. Dundos, the first President o f the Board ^ 
Control^ filled that position. BarliA-nient, after this, rarely inter- 
ferred, and for many years showed little interest in Indian atfahrs. 

§ 17. One of the greatest scandals in British History is that 
connected with the Nawab of Arcot’s debts. His ere<litors ^ere 
men in *he Company’s service, of every grade. The claims were 
swollen by every species of dishonesty. To lend money to the 
I^awab was the shortest way to fortune. For 60 years these 
dlaims were under investigation, and cost the country millions of 
money. 

I 18. Sir John Maepherson, Senior Member of Council, acted 
aa Governor-General f< f twenty months, from February 178^. to 
September 1786. The offer of the appointment w s made ^ * 
Lord Macartney, who judiciously demanded additional powers to 
add woijlght to an office of so much responsibility. Mr. Dundaa 
was ofiended, and Lord Cornwallis was immediately appointed 
Goveraor-.General of India. 


PART 11. LORD CORNWALLIS. A.D. 1786—1793. 

§ 19, Lord Corrfvallis as Governor-General. § 20. His Reforms. § 21. 
Annexation of the Guntur Sarksr, § 22. The My.sor War. § 23. The 
PeHnanent SettUrnsiU, § 21. Civil and Criminal Courts reformed. § 26. 
Retirement of Lord Cornwallis, § %G. Indian affairs in England. 

§ 19. The new Governor- General aiTived in Calcuttr in 
September 1786. For the state of affairs among the Mahrattas 
and in Mysor at this period the student must compare Chapters V., 
and XII. ^ 

§ 20. Lord Cornwallis enjoyed the entire confidence of Pitt 
and Dundas. He came out pledged to avoid all occasions of 
wat. His mission was to be that of a reformer. His nrmness 
repressed the factious, and he bent all his energies to the removal 
of corruption from all branches of the service. 

Such a reform was never more needed. At tliis time |matl 
salaries were given to the Company’s servants ; a^d as their oppor 
tunities wer^ great, they easily yielded to the temptation ^f enrich- 
ing themselves by every species of official depredation'. His first 
real measure of effectual reform was assigning to every officer of 
Government such a salary as should leave him, no shadow of 
excuse for trading, or attempting to ac<|uids money by corrupt 
practices. This measure, added to an incomparable firmness and 
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consi»tenoy jLfi resisting all jobbery and favoritism, and in punishing * 
all frauds,* soon caused the purity of ^he Indian services to 

• become 3 s conspicuous as theif* corruption ad been notorious. 

§ 21.» The next step wirt to claim tho^Guntur ^ar^ar, «which 
hadibeen assigned by tiie Nizam to the British Government, 
the tfleat^ of Salaibat t^ng. In 1788# Lord Cornwallis inaiile a 

• peremp4»u*y demsuid for its cession. The Nizam coin plied ^biijce, 

but begged for a British contingent to aid him against . 

who had usurped the Baiaghat. Lord ComTwallis promised ihfe 
aid^ stipulating that the British troops 'should not be^ employed . 
aganist any power in alliance with England. Of these powers 

a li»t was given, and TippH's was not there. This letter was the 
occasion, though not the real cause, of Tippu’s breacl» of the 
treat3^of Mangalor. [.Sec chap. XT!., § 37J. 

§ 22. Lord Cornwallis was in the Madras presidency, from 

^ 1790 to 1792, engaged in the conduct of the Mysor war, lie 
was cMMisiired in England for the .ac( 4 |iisition of territoi*y, which 
wus the result of this war ; but the nStion in general approved of 
hia'*conduct, and he was made a marquis. ^ lie generously g'^e up 
^‘jjl share ctf prize-money amounting ti 50,000i£, us did General 
Medows. 


§ 23. Lord Cornwallis’ Permanent Settlement p 79®] • is tijje 
chief givmud of^liis fume. 

I’he land ha<i been the principal source of revenue under every 
dynasty. The colle<‘tor8 of this revenue in Bengal under the 
,nliwghul emperors lyid, by degrees, converted* themselves into 
/auiindars, possessing military authority .‘ Many of these zamin- 
were also the representatives of the old local aristocracy^ 
iriicse persons the British G^jvernnient did not «t first recognize : 
’but in 178G, the Directors wrote out that all engagements should, 
as- a matter of poliesy, be iinide with the zamin(|grs. This was 
to be done for ten years ; and the settlement to be made perma- 
nent, if it were found to answer. Lord Cornwallis, by his 
rejjiplations in 1793, confirmed the zaniindars iuithe absolute 
pi^)prietorship of the soih Thq^ were legally constituted land- 
lords ijpder the BritiSi Government ; •Jind the cultivators were 
recognised as their tenants. These last were left too much at the 
mercy of^he zamindar, and this was the weak point in the whole 
settlement. Mr, Sli(»re opposed its being made permanent. 
Lord Cornwallis, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Duiidas, and Mr, Charles Grant 
decided that it should: ^ 

§ 24. The ^’efoira of the Civil and Criminal Courts next 
occiipied his attention. Sir Elijah Impey’s rules were developed 
into*^a volume cd' regulations by Sir Geoi^e Barl<vv; and the sys- 
tem of Cia’il Courts and procedure which, with modiheations, still 
exists, was ^tablished. The greatest evil of this system was the 
power it gave to the police of oppressing the people. ' Natives 
were excluded from all share in the administration of Justice, aad 
from all but the nfli>st subordinate offices in the punlic employ* 
This was remedied in after times. ^ 
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^ § 25. Lord Cornwallis left India in October, 1 793. '^'He was firm, 
dignified, vigorous. liis administration consolidated ^greatly the 
Indian empire. Clive 'bnd Hastings were its founders. Cornwallis'' 
gavof s^yst^iQ and stability. Foz^* the important events 
.made Malnratta power supreme in Oehli, from 1784 to 1803^ the 
reader, must consult Chaf. V. and Chap. III. ' * 

§ i6. To this period belong the Deelaratdhf Adi; knd the*^ 
CharUr of 1793. in 1788 Mr. Pi^t introduced a bill (afterwards 
.called the Declaratory Act), affii-ming that the bill of 1784 was 
intended *to transfer to the Crown all real power in regard 
to Indian affairs. The Company's Charter was renewed in 1793 
for twenty years, chiefly through the influence of Mr. Dundas. 


PART in* MR. SHORE. A. D. 1798—1798. {SIR JOHN SHORE, . 

AFTERWARDS LORD TEIGNMOUTIL] 

§ 27. Mr. Shore as Gotemor-General. § 28. Mutiny of Bengal Olficers 
§ 29i Oudh Afiaira. ^ 

§ 27.oMf- Shore was a civilian, who had attracted the notice of' 
I’itt and Dundas by his able conduct of the Bengal Permanent 
Settlement At this peiiod the affairs of Tippu, of tlie Puna e 
Government, andP* of the Nizam, were very complicated. The 
Governor-Qeneral tried to mediate ; but with little effect. ' 

Chap. V#, Chap. XII,] Mr. Shore's subsequent neutrality and 
want of energy emboldened the Mahrnttos to attack the Niza*^ 
[Chap. V. § 78].. The battle of.Kurdla humbled the Nizam^ ^ 
placed Nana Farnavis on the pinnacle of power. *• 

§ 28. The mutiny [1795-96] of the European officers of the 
Bengal army, who clamoured for higher pay and for every 
species of privilege, was only Dhecked by.ja weaK and injudicious 
yielding to the malcontents of nearly all tlioy asked. The ll6>me 
Government immediately superseded Sir> John Shore, and L8rd 
Cf>ruwaUis agreed to resume his office f^ir a’lime ; but the,^videut 
inclinatioQ. of the Court of Directors weakly to yield "to the 
discontented officers^ led to lis subsequent refusal to return to 
India. ,v ' 

§ 29, In 1797, the Nawab Vazir Asaf-ud-dalilah of, Oudh, 
died. In vain had he been exhorted to pay some attention to 
the welfare of his kingdom. He lived and died a child in 
intellect, and a debased sensualist. A reputed son of the^ late 
Nawab, Vazir ^Ali, succeeded him ; but his proved illegitimacy 
and worthless character led Sir John Shore to displacci^him, and 
elevate Sa'adat All, brother of the late Nawab. f^erry was 

the Kesident at Benares ; and he negotiated tlie treaty wito Sa'adat 
Aii then living at Benares. Soon mter, the new Nawab marched 
to Lucknow, where Sir John was encamj^led. The Governor^ 
General was in extreme peril from Vazir All's hordes of lawless 
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soldiers ; but he, with the utmost calmness and composure, main- 
tained his position, and th% new Na\^4^ was placed on the 
’ mamcuf^ Vazir All being gent to Denares. In 1799, yazir All 
assassinated Mr. Cherry in Benares, altd raised* a^tem^orary 
VebMlion ; bjit was defeated and taken prisoner. - • * 

j Sfr Jfllin Shore, whcT was created Tiord Teignmouth, Jifiled 
for Enjfland in March 1798. • ^ * 


pIet 


rv. THE MAEQUrS OP WELLESLEY. A. D. 1798—1805. 


§ 30. Lord MoriiinffJou, afterwards Marquis of Wellesley, flovernor- 
Geiicrfl. § 31. Suiiiinary of liis Adnimi.stratioTi., § 3*2. Development of 
the Subsidiary System. § 33. Dangers in the Dakhin and the North - 
■ West. § 34. Oudh Affairs. § 35. Arrangements in the Dakhin and with 
the Mahrattas. § 36- Celebrated Anglo-^^ian Officers of this Peri(id. 

§ 37. Departure of Lord Wellesley'. § 38. yis Estabfishment of the 
foliege of Fort William. § 39. His Quarrels with the Directors. • 

^ § 30. The Marquis of Wellesley (at first known a£^Lo^ Mom- 

* ingtoii), the fourth Governor- General, arrived in *India in M£<y 
17U8 ; and quitted it in August 1805. The moat hrilUant of the 
Govern 01 * 8 -General of Hriti.>)i India, he is to be compared with 

HasHngs^ and Dalhousic. 

• ^31. Me departed altogether, neeeesarily, wiJjcly, and boldly 

from the non-interference policy. The chief events of his adminis- 
tmtiou were the folio wing : — • 

■ (1 ). The Fourth Mysor war was conducted to a happy 

•"issue. Tippu’s overthrow took place in 1799. Mysor became 
again a Hindu kingdom. • 

(*2). I'he affairs of Oudh were regulated in 1801. 

(3) . The Midiratta confederacy was broken up by the 

tr^firty of Basscin, 1802. [iSec Chap. V., § 87]. * 

(4) . 'riic s^ednd great Maliratta war, which lasted 

for a fcw months only, was brought by Lord Ijake and General 
Welleslei^the Duke of Wellington to u triumphaiit dbnclusion. 
[5ce Chap. V., § 97].^ The llaja of Barar (Raghuji Bhonsl<§} 
and Daulat Rao Sindia siibmittm to form subsidiary alliances 
with thifc Hriti,*^! Government ; the former in November 1803, the 
latter in February 1 804. • 

(5) . 'd'iie state of Europe, tom by the conflicts of the 
Frep^h revolution, and also the interference of Trance in 
Indian ailairs, m«^t be considered in stuffing thifi period. Tl^e 
Marquis Wellesley was in fact fighting France on Indian soil. 

(6) i Shall Alam II. was released from Mahratta thral* 
dom by Lord Lake, September 1 803. 

(7) . The wur was renewed with Holkar, 180^. 

(8) . Bhartpur was unsuccessfully besieged, 1805 ; but 
its BAjd submitted. 
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§ 32. The new Governor- General was a man of geniu$, 
refined by education, possessed of a most compreheneivd mind, the 
friend of Pitt and Dun'das ; and for four years had been n mem- ' 
her of the IKinrd of ^Jontrol. It ia,his merit to have dfestr^yed 
the foolish idea of a balance of power amonor the native pririces^ 
of *fe^lancmg tiiem one agilinst the other, •and secretly «fpconrag- 
ing tlf^dr enmities, in order to -obtain power "'over tlU/ivithoui ^ 
seeming to interfere with any. His w'as a bold and wise policy 
"if iiitervention. It has been called the subsidiary system. He 
was not its author ; but he developed it, and strove to introduce 
it into every Native State. 

§ 33. To estimate the work Lord V/ellesley had to do, we 
must cQiopare Chap. XLE. and Chap. V. Tippu, the Nizam, and 
Sindia were alike under French influcmco, relied upon t rench 
officers, and were disposed to aid the French to overtlirow the 
British dominion iu the Fast. French emissaries were eveiy where. 

Zaman Shah, the grand.../n of Ahmad Shak Abdslli, the victor 
of Panlpat, also threatened to invade India, Tliere was thus 
appa *ent danger on every hand. 

§ 34. Oudli was iriismanagod'and oppressed by its ruler r .d 
his Vazir. jThe troops were ill-disciphnod and irregularly paid. 
Sa*adu't !aU, according to the terms of the treaty which placed him 
on the throne, was bound to maintain an efficient army, on which 
condition the British Govenmment engaged to defend his throne 
and kingdom. This Lord Wellesley now compelled him to do 
Districts were ceded for the support of the-army, and Oudh was 
thus placed in security. I'hese important districts comprised 
^Allahabad, Faihipur, Cawnpur, Aziingarh, Gorakhpur, iiare’^, 
Muradabad, Bijiiaur, Budaon, and fthahjahanpur. 

§ 35, The first subsidiary alliance formed was with the Nizam, 
whom the battl ' of Kurdla [Chap. V., § 79] had well nigli ruined. 
The French force was disbanded; and a corps of British trooyis, 
paid by the Nizam, and office?ed by Europeans, was substituted 
for it. If thb Nizam became thenceforth utterly powerless, he was 
at least rendered secure. This is the point to be considered in 
tKe whole question of* the subsidiary treaties. The native 
States lost their independence* but they gained a security^ which * 
they had no other means of obtaining. 

The Peshwa, by the advice of the Nana Farnavis, declined 
the closer alliance; but remained ou^w^rdly friendly to the 
British Crovernment. The other Mahratta powers followed this 
example, 1798 [see Chap. V., § 84]. 

The capture of Seringapatam firmly established the British 
pjwer from Cape Comorin to the Krishna [see (^:ap. XII., § 48]. 

^The extinction of the Tanjor Raj, as an indepeu^fiont Gov- 
ernment, took place in 1800. 

§ 36. The number of great men then in the English service, 
csivil and jpailitary, is very remarkable. Colonel Sir Barry Close, 
ffir John Malcolm, the Hon. , Mountstulirt Elphinstone, Sir 
Thomas Munro, Henry WelhJsley (Lord Cowley), Arthur Wei- 
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Icsley (tlie Dnke of Wellington), Mr. Colebrooke, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, T^eneral Lord Lal^, Colonel Collins, Colonel Ochter- 

• loiiy, Major Walker, and Mr. Webbe were among these; and 

mai^y of them were men fjrmed and fitted for gt*eaA hchieire- 
meiVts by the influence of this great Governor- General., . ^ 

^ #In*Au"uSt 1805, Lord Wellerfey left Calcutta, atte^fided 

by the* a|Tplause of all right-judging persons. The Cj^t* of 
directors have recorded thgir opinion of^ his “ ardeufzeqj to 
promote the well-being of India, and t<9 uphold the interest 
aur^ honour of the Kritish Empire.” A sum of <£20,000 was 
granted to hhn, and his statue was placed in the India House. 

§*38. One of the events which marked his career was the 
estabjjshment on a grand scale (which was reduced by tlfte Court 
of Directors) of the College of Port Williasn, for the education 
of Civil Servants, and for the promotion of oriental learning. 

• Charles Theophilus Metcalfe was the first student in 1800. 

§ 39. One of the subjects of e<^iuual debate during this 
administration, was that of prwaie trade. ^ The Company in 1793 
^ll(Wed 3,000 tons annually for this j^nrposc ; but the tra^e of 
p'l^vate individuals soon passM this limit. Lord Wellesley 

, wished to throw the trade open, and thereby incurred the 
displeasure of the Directors. In 1802, the Court rftduceS tarioits 
items of expenditure sanctioned by the Governor-General, 

* removed Mr. Webbe, the able Secretary of the Madras Govern- 
•nent, and interfered in such a vexatioiLs way with the preroga- 

• iiv^s of the Govcrnor*Geiieral, that the latter intimated his iuten- 
tioii of returning to Eriglamf that year. Lord Clive, the Governor of 
Madras, son of the great Clive, resigned in consccpiencc ; and wa^ 

, succeeded by Lord W. Jlentii^k. The Governor-Geueral, however, 

• was induced to remain another year ; and that year fixed the destinies 
of British India— it was the year of the Second Mahratta War. 

« ft 

• • 

*PART V. LORD C^aR^^VTALMS (THE SECOND TIME) AND 

# SIB GEORGE BARLOW. A* D. 180,5—1807. 

• • 

§ 40. Lord Cornwallis ^ second time in India. § 41. Sir George Bar- 
loTV. § 42. The^Vellor Mutiny. § 43iftCauscs of the Outbreak. § 44. Sir 
Georgeiarlow sent to Madras as Governor. 

§ 40. Lord «Corn Wallis was appointed to succeed the great 
Manquis ; and arrived a second time in Calcutta, ou Mst August 
1:805. His mairtjibject was to overturn Lord Wellesley’s policy, 
and to t<%minate the contest with Blndia and Holkar at any co'&t. 

ChapftV., § 101]. He condemned the treaty of Bassein; 
and was willing, despite the manly and energetic remonstrances 
of Lord Lake, to lay British honour at the feet of the suc- 
cessful freebooter, ITanlat Rao Siudia. Death, howevbr, arrested 
Ills progress to the scene of war, Ghazipur, near Benares. 
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§ 41. Sir George Barlow,* as senior member of Council, now 
succeeded. II e agreed <with the views of h'is predecessol*. Loi-d 
Wellesley’s policy of iiiterverition,” he said, “must in its* nature 
be pr^gfese^ive, and mui^t ultimately t^nd.to a s^-atem of ifniv^al 
4omiiiion.y It has ])rogre8sed, and England is now the para- 
mount power in India; but India has never ?3€en 'pd^efuh or 
pr<?sfw:rous; except under a paramount power. ‘ We ’hate seen 
theP^Staio of India under the Mauryau dynasty of Asoka, under th^^ 

* Afglian dynasties, uifder the IVfughuls, alimoreor less paramount; 
and tliesc have been succeeded by the British power, stronj^r 
and more beneficent than any of its predecessors. Lord Vi el- 
lesley’s ptdicy was the only one that affibrded a hope for'- the 
down-trvdden inhabitants of the land. 

§ 42. During Sir p, Barlow’s tenure of office occurred the 
Vellor MutifiJ/. Tliere was dissatisfaction among the sepoys 
in the Madras Presidency on account of a change in their head- 
dress. Lord W. Bentincli was then Governor of Madras. The 
discontent was fomented by the sons of Tippii and their retainers, 
who ^Jived in Vellor und<i|i* scarcely any restraint, with princely^ 
incomes, surrounded by a large Muhammadan population. 

On the lOJh of July 1806, at 2 a.m., the native troops in Vel- 
lor ros6 hgaiii^ the European part of the garrison, consisting of 
two companies of the 60th regiment, and massacriid one hundi^ed 
and thirteen of them. Colonel Gill^pic, who was at Arcot, 
sixteen miles distant, hearing of the attack, immediately march- 
ed to the spot, retook the fort, and dis^ersedfthe insurgents. 

§ 43. Tranquillity was ultimately restored ; but the Vellor 
mutiny showed that notliing is too insignificant to excite tlu 
most wide.spread'^panic in India. t)n this occasion it was said'" 
that the new head-dress was a kind of hat, and that its introduction 
was a part of iv. systematic design to make the sepoys into Chris- 
tians. The tuniscrew attached to the uniform was said to be a 
cross. Vaccination, which had' been rec€*ntly introduced, was a 
part of the plhn. It was said that all natives wlio did uot put up 
the cross ovt^r their doors were to<5bc ma.^sacred. It is, however, 
a tfuth admitting of no dispute, that the world has never sfien a 
Gtivernmenft more liberal 'and entirely tolerant, than that which 
Britain exercises over her Indian Emj>ire, ^ 

§ 44. Sir G. Barlow, a good uan of business, but not of a high 
order of intellect, of unpopular maiincrs, and destitute oV tact, 
was now i^iperseded by Lord Grenville’s Ministry; and Lord 
Minto was appointed. Sir G. Barlow was coiunh^d with the 
G overnment ‘of .Madras, which he held from 1 807 — 1 813. , 
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PART vir EARL OF MIIffTO. A. D. 1807—1813. 


» § 46. , Lord Minto, Governor-€feneral. § is. Distur'bances in Tntvan- 

cor, §i 47. Order restored. • § 48. Mauritms and Bonrl^pn^ taken. 
•§ Treaty with Kaujit ^in^h. § 50. Treaties with %ind,^K4bult 
and«Per6^ *§ OLaReturillof Lord Minto. •§ 52. The Gomphny'& Mono- 


poly talien fiway, • 

# 


§ 45. Lord Minto, Tfho nirived in Caio^^ta early in 1807^ and * 
it in October 1813, found India in a atate of stifpor, wbi& 
the advocates of the “ peace-at-any-price ” policy cull^ tran- 
quility. • 

§ 46. In 1808, disturbances broke out in Travancor, which 
did ftot cease till February 1 809. T’he management of Travan- 
cor had been shamefully coiTupt. The Resident had interfered, 
j ^and the Hi wan was irritated. He intrigued with the Diwau of 
the neighbouring State of Cochin ^d with the French. Sir 
G. Harlow was then Governor of ^ftdras, and took prompt mea- 
^ snres to put down the rebellion. A vessel with thirty-one 'privates 
Pjjd a sui^eon of the 12lh Regiment ^ut into Alepy.* Tlfe men 
were decoyed on shore, and with stones tied round their necks 
thrown into the back-water. The Resident's houae^t lioUam for 
Q^ilon) was atPlncked, and he escaped with difficulty. 

§ 47. A detachment under Colonel H. Leger marched Brom 
^Falaimkota to the Arambdli lines, constructed iu tlie pass about 
» twelve miles from Cape Comorin, where there is a broad level 
opening between the mountains leading up from South Tinne- 
^elli into the Travancor country. These lines were soon occu- 
•j)ied by the British troops, under Major W<elsh, and all thi 
^ yiasses seized. The Diwan finally committed suicide, and bis 
brother was hanged in front of the 12tli Regiment, in the mitrder 
of whose men he had participated. The Raja tienied all cogni- 
zance of the acts of liitf Diwan. R'he Travancor State remained 
urtder British management till 1813, when it was restored to the 
ifaja. 'J’he Cochin Ij^g^yrritorics ycre placed under more immediate 
Briti^ control. • • 

§ found necessary to send im expedition to 

take the islands of Mauritius, Bourbon, and Rodriguez, from 
which French cruiset’s constantly issued and made yirizes of 
Engli^i ship^. Expeditions in 1809 and 1810 accoraidished this 
result in^ the most brilliant manner. Alauritius still renmins under 
the British do^iiiion. Bourbon was restored to France in 1814. 

§ 49. Lord Alinto sent Mr. Metcalfe (afterwards Sir Charles 
M^calfe, and n^bscquently Lord Metcalfe) on« an embassy to 
the sovtaireigii OfLah'or, the extraordinary lianjit Si^ig'h [_see Clftip. 
XI.] A ti’eaty was concluded by which the latter bound himself 
not to encroachupontherightsoftheCis-SatlajtStat.es, and to 


* On the coast, midway, between Cochin and Kollaui. 
t See ioot-note, page ^1, . • ^ 
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maintain amieable relations "with the British Government. ^ Such 
an e^ect is said to have Jjeen produced up6n that astute chief by 
demeanour of the younj; envoy {then in his twenty-first year) 
that fje fciievei;, could persuaded ii\^ bis after-life to break the 
^featy he then signed. ^ \ * 

§^0*. Lord Minto not «>nly made British inlhiencd sujj»renm in 
the l^^tern and Eastern scms, bi^jb be opened tfeg’otiatioifys with 
Sin^ K^bul, and Persia, with the objects of preventing FrenoK 
i^tr4;n«s? and securiri^ peace in Iiulfa. The Amirs of Sind agreed 
to exclude* the French. Alonntstiiart Elphinstone was sent- Vo 
Kabul; where he concluded a treaty with the king, Shah 
in 180&. Sir John Malcolm was sent to#Pers5a, and a treaty <^as 
signed by, the Shah, binding himself not to allow the passage 
through Persia of tr^)c»ps hostile to Britain. It is the ^lory 
of Lord Minto to have selected such men as Malcolm, Metcalfe, 
and Elphinstone. 

§ 51. Lord Minto was cow raised to an earldom; but died 
shortly after his rctuni to Efigland in 1813. He is ju.stly esteem- 
ed one of the greatest of our Anglo-Indian statesmen. 

§ 5:?. In 1793, the East* India Company \s Charter ^had been 
renewed for twenty years. The time bad now come for tlje re- 
ecpisidec'ah/ioa* of the subject. The result was the destruction of 
the Company’s monopoly, for which the Court of directors mtji^le 
a determined struggle. The trade to China was still to remain in 
tibeir hands, but the trade to India was thrown open. 


PART VII. THE MARQTTfS OF HASTINGS. A. D. 1814—1823. 

^ (LOiiD MOIllA). 

§ 5.8. The Marquis of Hasting^ as Govennor-Gcneral. § 54. War 
with Nepal. ** § 55. General Ochterlony’s Campaign. § 56. Peace. 
& 67. Mahratta Affairs. § 58. ReLirenoent of tos/J Hastings. 

* *' ^ 

§ 53. Esirl Moira (afterwards the Marquis of Ilastiijgs) suc- 
ceeded. lie was a distinguished soldier, experienced states- 
man, and a man of amiable maRners and noble character. He 
amved in Calcutta in October 1814. found the fi^»ances 

embarrassfs<l, .‘ind many disputes with Native States pending. He 
was for nine years an indefatigable, resolute, and successful ruler. 

§ 54. The first dispute was with the Court of Nepal, wliere,,the 
Ghitrkas had reoontly made themselves formidajyie. The native 
ruTer of NepM had encroached on the British territory €>n every 
side, and more especially had imprisoned the awmiiulHr of Hhu^al, 
who was under British protection ; and had seized his territories. 
Eighteen English police officers were murdered in Bhutwal ; and 
it became riecessa^ to proceed in the niost energetic manner to 
vindicate the national honour. , Four divisions were sent. One 
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vira8*to march on Kliatmandii by way of Makwanpur, The second • 
was to tak# possession of Bhiitwal, Siorajp^ir, and Falpa. T'he third 

• to penetrate the passes of th^Dehra Dun ^occupy that valley, and 
seize the passes of the Jatnnah and the Oau^es. Th^ Jburth, 

•under General Ocditerloif^', was to act a)[>;ainst t!ie wester|^ 
provinces, where ^he flower of the Ghurka troops were* located. 

• § 55^® The advance t>y the Dehi-a iTuu into (.laihwal wallow. 

JCalun^a was taken after several failures. General O^faertony 
occupied, after immense labt)r, and by bravery and %kill, * 

thre heights of Hanigarh ; and the llaja of Bilaspur [.?«?« Iiftroduction, 

I § fE] was detached from the Nepal cause, ''J’iio capture of Maloun. 
bydSeneral Ochterlony, ^May 1815, was the first very decideil 
advantage gained. The whole of the forts between the . I amnah 
and #he Sutlaj were then yielded to the British, and Garhwal 
was evacuated. * - . 

§ 56. Negotiations for f)eace were now set on foot, and though 

• retarded by the insincerity of theNej^l Court, resulted at length 
in a treaty of pea<^e, by which the ttn’ntorios of the Nepal State 
wore r(f<luced to their present dimension! (1816). 

• § 57. «irhe events of Lord llastiilgs’ administration, af con- ^ 

iiected with the M.'ihratta history, have beem detailed in Chapter 

• V, They include — « • • , ^ 

(1 ) the tr(?acherios and fall of Baji Kao II,; * 

^ (2) the Pindari war; 

(3) the treachery and fall of Appa Saheb, Raja of 
Njigpnr 

(4) the restoration of the Raja of Satara; 

treaties by which the houses of Sindia and Hol- 
lar were deprived of all pgwer of disturbing. the trainpitllity df 

/ India, while their own iude]>endence was secured. 

I/i these vmrs twenti) -eight actions were fought in the fields one 
hundred and twenty fort^ captured; and nineteen treaties rnade with 
Native Princes, ^ ^ 

£ 58. The Marquis now retired (1823). Besides his eleva- 
tft)n in the peerage, ai¥ estate of £60,000 was given him ; ajid at 
his death (in 1 827 further ^sum of.£20,000 was placed in jthe 
handf of trustees for the benefit of his son, , 


• PART VIII. ^EARL AMHERST. A D. 1823—1828. 

• 

§ 69. Lord Anfherst, Governor-General. § 60. Causes of Jbhe First Bar- 
me8l» War. § 61. The Campaign in Barmah. § 62. Tlie Treaty of 
Yendabu^ § 63,*tflie Barrnckpur Mutiny. § 64. Disputed Succession in 
Bhartpur. | 65. Bhartpur taken by Storm. § 66. Retiroinent of Lord 
Amherst. 


§ 59. Mr. Canning was nominated to succeed tbe »Marqui 3 ‘ of 
Hastings; but being appointed ^Foreigu Secsefcary, he deOHned ^ 
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' the nomination ; and Lord Amherst became the eighth Governor- 
General. He landed in Calcntta, August 1, 1823. I^r. Adam 
ac^d in the meanwhile January 1 to August 1823). 

§ 60^ J!iOrd Amherst's hrst undertaking was the war with 
^armah. 'An adventurer called AFompra, in 1753, obtained, 
possesion of Ava, enlarge^} the Barm^e tcrriljpries, . subjug^ed 
Arak^aud Manipur, and placed Assam under af.Barnve$e chief. 

^ Th»e\'^re,many causes of complaint against the Court or Ava^^^ 
' but^ 1818, a formal Remand was mude by the Burmese for the 
c^sion of Chittagong, Murshidabad, and Dacca, as belonging tp 
the ancient kingdom of Arakan. This was, of course, treated 
with contempt. In 1823, the island of Syalipuri was occapied«))y 
thirteen aippoys, for the protection of British subjects. A body 
of a thousand Barmese expelled them. Kachar was next attack- 
ed, and British troopS were sent to aid the fugitive Raja. The 
arrogance of the Barmese was unbounded, and it became neces- 
satT to send an expedition to thoroughly humble them. 

§ 61. The Bengal and Mtidras troops met at Port Cornwallis, 
in the Great Andamans, in May 1824; and sailed at once to tiie 
inoutlf' of the Rangiin rivtr. Sh Archi ba ld Campbell was in 
command. Ranguu was taken. T^lie sto^ades at Reinencllli 
were stormed,* Major R. Sale (the hero of Jalalabad) being the 
first to scale them. Negrais and Cheduba were^ then carried. 
Ten stockades were stormed in one day. Martaban was takdb, 
and successful expeditious were undertaken in the Tcnasscrim 
coast and in Assam, Early in 1825, the niost noted Burmese ^ 
chief, M«ha Bsodulft) now appeared on the scene. At the capture 
of Donabew, that leader was killed by a rocket. Sir Archibald 
[Pushed on to Pronp. Meanwhile Arakan was gallantly taken 
another body of troops, Kegotiations for peace were now enter- 
ed into, but broken oil' by the refusal of the king of Ava to make 
any concession. ^ The Britifh force advanced, under great diffi- 
culties, to Patanagoh, where y. treaty -Was nearly concluded; 
but again broken ofil Mellun, its opposite bank, was tbgn 
stormed ; and the troops advanced to the city of Pagalin, where u 
decisive victory was gained by £ British ferce of two thousand 
against a Barmese army of .18,000. The English prisoners^ were 
aow released (1826). ^ 

§ 62. Finally, at Y e nda bii, witl^n four days' march of the capital, 
a treaty was signed, bj^hich the king of Ava agreed to give up 
all claims to Assam, Kachar, and Jointia; toV^ede Arakan, R’amr^ 
Cheduba, afid Sandoway, the provinces of Yeh, Tavoy, Mergui, and 
Teuasserim, the Sal win river being the boundary ; and to pay a 
erore of rupees sf a partial indemnification for the expenses*' of 
lihe*war, and as a proof of the ** sincere dispositiovA of the Barmese 
Government to maintain the relations of amity and peace between 
the two nations." 

§ 63. Connected wkh the First Barmese War was the dis- 

f raeeful Barrackpur mutiny. The 47th Regiment of Native 
nfantry, resenting certain minor hardships to which they were 
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temporarily subjected, broke out into open mutiny, E. Faget L 
the ComnjSinder-in-Chfef, hastened to th* spot, surround^ we 

• mutineers, and on their obstinately refusing to submit, caused a 
battery to open upon them. They Red at once ; aad •s(ftne who 
^ere taken prisoners were axecuted. The number of the regikoentT 

^ was ^rasttl from tl^ list of the army. ♦ f 

§ 64. •TRe takibg of Bhartpurf which had been assaulted ^ac- 
dtssfully by Lord Lake in I 8 O 5 [sec Chap. V.^ § 100], Jan<f4r3s.*L8, • 
1 826, is another event whiSh renders this admftiistration reinarkablei 
which produced a salutary feeling throughout India. Raja 
Bandh^r Singh died without issue in 1823. iTis brother Baldeo 
SinJfT^uccceded. Durjan Sal, son of a younger brother, "con- 
tested the succession, SirT). Ochterlony, Resident inaMalwah 
and ftajputann, who died soon after, examined his claims; and 
the result was that the Governor-General addressed Baldeo Singh 
•a congratulatory letter on his accession, and authorized Sir Da'^d 
to give him formal investiture. T]i|#Residcnt did so, and also 
acknowledged his son as his successor. ^Baldeo died the same 
inofith (January 26, 1825). Durjan S^l instantly took pOBS%iaion 
oft^he fortT murdered the uncle of the young Raja, and seized his 
person. Sir 0. Metcalfe now arrived from Haidarab^d to occupy 
*the position of Resident of Dehli and of Rajpiitana.* Tue 
Goienior-Oenefal was opposed to interference; but the paper 

• j^ibmitted by the new Resident, and the opinions of the Council, 
"greeted a change of his sentiments. It was evident that Durjan 

•Sal* relied upon the •?u])posed impregnability of the fortress of 
Bhartpur ; and supposed with truth that all who disliked British 
H'jeendancy in India wished him success in his defiance of the« 


jpiiramount power. • * 

§ 65. Lord Combermere, Commander-in-Chief, marched from 
Mattra, and the memorable siege began on the |{8th December 
1825. The fort was stormed on the 18th January 1826. The 
young Raja was reinstated, and peice restored. 

J*66. Karl Amherst, who can hardly be numbered among the 
eminent rulers of BriitisTi ludii^ quitted India in March 1828; 
Mr. Bgtterworth Bayley, one of Lord Wellesley’s disciples, actiftg 
* as Govengir-General until his successor arrived. * 
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PART IX. LORD WILLIAM CAVENDISH BBNTINCK. 

/A, D. 1828-rl835. * 

• « 

* r, • , f ‘ • 

67/ Lora 'William Beutmck, Governor^^ieneral. § 68. Summary ot, 
the Ev^is 6f his Admini8tr{y:ion. § 69. His Character. » § 70. Mysor 
Aff^irSiL § 71. Kiirg Affairs. § 72. Retrciidunente. § jl^.^^judicial c 

Eef(fiL*in^. § 74. Abolition of Safi, § 75. Suppression of Tliuggee. § 7^. 
Proceedings of Thugs. *t§ 77. Educational J^jforrns. § 78. TJie Over- 
land Boute between England and India. § 79, The North-West Pto- 
vinces placed under a Lieutenant-Governor. § 80. Baminohan 4lai. i 
§ 81. Murder of Mr. Frazer. § 82. Treaty #vith Raujit Singh. jf’BS. 
TheChartfrof 1833. § 84. Departure of Lord W. Bentinck. § 85. Sir 

Charles Metcalfe, Acting fJovernor-General. 

§ 67. Lord W, Bentinck, the ninth Governor- General, arrived 
in India in July 1827, and^jmitted it in March 1835. , * 

§ 68. Lord W. Bontinck’s administiatkm was distinguished 
by progress, imjirovcmi'^it, necessary reforms, the sweeping aw'ay 
of obsolete and injurious institutions, and the introduction ofjjin' 
enlightened and philanthropic policy. 

, Its dhfef eVent were — ^ 

(1) The re-arrangement of Mysor affairs; and the 

annexation of Kurg in 1 833, after a ten days’ war ; * , 

(2) Many economical reforms ; 

(3) Tmprovements in the judicial system ; , ^ ^ 

(4) ' Abolition of and the repression of Thuggee ; 

^ (5) The downfall of the oriental system of educatio|^- 

and the establish neut of the European system ; r 

(6) Commencement of steam communication with 

India ; 

(7) The assassination of Mr. Frazer at Dehll, and its 

punishment ; ^ « « 

(8) « Disturbances in Jodhpur, .Jaipur, and Bhopal ; p.nd 

(9) The renewal of thg Compmi^’s Charter in 1833.® 

^ 69, Lord W. Bentmck had been Governor of Ma<lra.s, and 
was harshly and abruptly recalled in 1807, He was singularly 
benevolent, upright, fir.^, and liberal. He was anxious %r this 
appointment, ns tending to fr<^ Ins vepHtation from any stain 
that might be supposed to rest upon it from his fotmer dismissal. 

It did so.^ A statue erected to his honoui^ in Calcutta, with an 
insenption from the pen of Macaulay, preserves tjie remembrauce 
of “ his wit,e^ upright, and paternal administration^ 

§ 70, The government of Mysor was at tbj|s time assdmcd 
hf the British Government; and the province ti^as placed under 
the system which still so efiiciently provides for its ^welfare {see 
Chap. XII], 

I 71, The principality of Kiirg, on the confines of Mysor, is 
of great afitiquity* It was subdued by Haidar ; and in 1779, the 
heir, Yira Bajendra, was excluded from the succession and 
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iniprifloned. Tippu made him a Itinsahnan by force : but ho 
escaped, «id aftejp a Tong and chivalrous struggle regained his 

• doininians in 1787. His nephew, 'Vira liajendra Udaiyar, was 
H.aja in 1 832. He was a im^inan. Incest and wholesale ^nutderS 

f9re among the crimes of which he was guilty. Of ,the^ royals 
^ houaie left no nnale •alive. At length he defied the Sdtish 
^ authority ;* and •when every means of conciliation had ' been 
^hausted, troops were'«ent; after a short struggle, Merktfi^a^^as 
taken possession of, and fhe ifaja imprisonedT for life at JBenare% 
A^lhis monster’s cruelty had removed every one who could have 
any' pretensions to succeed him, the State came under direct 
Bj’iflsh (government. • 

§ 72. Lord W. Beiitinck had to perform the unplea#ant task 
of cai^ying out extensive reductions and reforms in the civil and 
military establishments of the Oomjiany. The first was the 
.abolition of batta, or reduction of it to one-half the former amount. 
Tins was an allowance given to tlie A^rmy when in the field— 
donhle, when they marclied beyond The Oompany’s frontier, and 
reduced to a half when in cantonments wTiorc quarters werc^pro- 
Vitj^d for tfiem. 'I'his measure aronseu much indignation. Lord 
Combernicre opposed it, and resigned. The Duke of Wellington 
*and the Home (lovernment strongly ujdield it. Tlfb mea?ift*e was 
wh^ly of hom<?origin, and had been iirgeil on preceding Gover- 
« rmrs-General, (iUonimittees were also appointed, which reduced 
aiinunl civil expenditure by about half a million sterling, 
•and tlic military by about one million. 

§ jyi. Judicial reforms were also introduced, tending to relieve 
F#roy lean functionaries from thp overwhelming pressure of work., 
Tlic wliole system in regard 4o criminal justice* was remodelled. 
^Sadnr Amins appointed, who were empowered to decide 

cases to tlie value of 5,000 rupees, and to receiy^ appeals from 
the inferior Amins. The vernacular languages were substituted 
for the Persian in all ♦’ourts. Aa Court of Appeal was created 
at Allahabad, for the Upper Provinces. The revenuft settlements 
of the Nortli-West Pr^^viuces w^e skilfully carried out. 

§ 7 A Lord William’s name is moi% closely connected with 

• the abol^ion of “suttee,” or sati, “Bati” means sf“ virtuous 
woman.” It is a term ^applied to the woman who immolates her- 
self on the funeral pile of her deiseased hiisbaiul. 

Thisftiar barons supijrstition bad prevailed for centuries, though 
really unsaiictioncd by Hindu authorities [acc Chap. l..§ 21, 32, 
65] ; and the riders were afraid to interfere. Lord Wellesley 
wished to I’cstrain it, and some cautionary measures wdre partially 
enforced. Lord lY. Bentinck and his two councillors, Mr. Butter- 
worth B.-iyley murSir C. Metcalfe, caused an enactment to fte 
promulgated, making it a punishable crime in any way to aid and 
abet a satL Polic^o officers were authorized to prevent it* and 
to apprehend all per^ins engaged in such a transaction. Thus 
was this borriVde enme put an end to. In Bengal, Bihar^ and 
Orissa the number of victims had averaged COO a year! 
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§ 75. Th€ active measure's adopted for the extirpation of the 
bands of thu^s^ which then infested Centr&l India, were a boon to 
the whole country. Tiiese were said by tradit^c^n to have* sprung 
«from ^seven tribes, all > of the MuhatpmadaD religion, living near 
cDehli. Tney nevertheless especially devoted themselves to thitj . 
worship of Kali Devf, or Bhavani, the wife of Siv^jy who is 
represented in legends of the Furanas as hai'ing arpperared in ' 
various:, terrific shapes for the destruction of demons. HuinfO 
l^/ifices are supposed to be especially pleasing to her. Added to 
this^ the ^hugs were fiitalists, of the most thorough kind. 

§ 76. These wretches travelled in bands, and were accusto'med 
to decoy travellers passing through the forests of Central IndiJ^, by 
a&sumin^ the garb of peaceable pilgrims or merchants. When a 
favourable opportunity presented itself, they threw a noose round 
the neck of their victim, strangled, robbed, and buried him in an 
incredibly short space of time, every precaution being taken to make 
the murder absolutely secrQj[i. Thus, multitudes of travellers v^ere 
perpetually vanishing from the earth, and leaving no trace behind 
thexn. To the Thug this was his profession, his religion, his law- 
ful c&lling. IVom time to time the Company’s government had 
striven to check these practices; but in 1829, Major Sleeman, 
%fterwar^s Sir William Sleeman, one of the gresit jihilanthropists 
of the British Indian rule, was appointed Commissioner for the 
extermination of Thuggee. Others were appointed to aid him ; 
and the result has been the almost absolute suppression of tb<=v 
crime, \ 

§ 77. The “ oriental system of education” was made ^give 
^ way to the “ European system,” by a resolution of Goverauw't 
that ** all the fends appropriated ^o the purposes of educatioi., 
should be employed in imparting to the native population a'^ 
knowledge of English literature and science through the medium 
of the English language alone.” The new school went too fur, 
and it was reserved for Lo d Auckland to correct the error 
[§ 66] ; bu^ there can be no doubt that immense sums vere 
wasted in the endowment of oneptal stjiiolarships and in trans- 
lations into Sanskrit and Arabic. The great impulse to Native 
Education must be given through English, as the key to all modern 
jscience. It is for wel!-«^ucated natives to revive and enrich their 
own vernacular literature ; au/I thereby to render possible a 
wholesome system of education for the masses of India, Vrho can 
only be reached through the vernacular languages. 

§ 78. ^ The commencement of steam communication with 
India, constitutes a great era in the history of English connection 
with the East; and, in fact, in, the history oi half the globe. 
The Hiigh Lindsay made the first voyage ‘from Bij:«mbay to 
Suez. In 1834, the matter was taken up by the House of Com- 
mons, and the result has been a system, ever improving, and in 
1868, conferring upon all India the boon of a regular weekly com- 
municatioii with England ; the time occupied in the transmission 
of letters being from 28 to 80 
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§ 79. Lord W. Bei>J;inck spent apart of 1834 at Utakamand^ 
on tlie Nilf:iri Hills \see Introduction, § fQ ; during which time 

• the orders were promulgate^, w^iieli constituted Agrah indistinct 
ffovernineiit, under a Licutewcnt-Govemoft At thit'tftne dlso all 

^restrictions upon the settlement of Europeans in India were re-* 
Cmov^d. #/ • • 

§ 80.* In 1 833, Rammolian Roy (or i?aOi a- distingui^ed fia- 
ffcr’C scholar and reformer^ died at Bristol. Unfort ana tel jf h^ al- 
lowed himself tt> become the agent of the kihg of Delili^ who sent 
hm^ to England to endeavour to obtain an increase to the king's 
^stipend. He was thus lost to his countiTinen. 

§*81. In 1834, Mr. Ftazer, Political Commissioner and Agent 
of th^ Governor-General at Dehli, was shot dead by an Assassin. 
He had ollcnded Shams- nd-din Khan, the •K'awab of Firuzpur, 
who instigated the murder. The Nawfib and his tool were both 
Ranged at Dehli. 

§ 82. During Lord W. BentineWf administration, a fear of 
Russian intrigues in the countries north-a^est of the Indus, led 
the* Britisl^ Govern nieut to interfere iti^bhe politics. of the PtAjab, 
and Afghanistan. Negotiations were carried on with the 
.various princes through wli(»se territories the Indus J^ws,«f|[^r the 
free passage of ve.ssels laden with British merchandise. Treaties 
for4his object were made with the Amirs of JSind, the Raja of 
^ IMiawalpur, and with llanjit Singh, the ruler of Labor. The 

* fiovern or- General met this great chieftain at Ropar on the Sathij 
•in 1*831 [s<?c Chap. XI,* § 11], The result seems to have been that 

Raujit Singh espoused the cause of the ex-king of Kabul, Shah 
Si^ja. ' ^ ^ • 

.*§ 83. The Company’s Clfkrter expired in 1834. In prospect 
•*of this, Parliamentary committees were appointed to investigate* 
the Company's inanageinent of its extensive ftflairs. It was 
almost unanimously agreed that the monopoly of tJie China trade 
should be abandoned, Tl’hus the Obrapany ceased to .possess any 
coijflnercial character. It.>vas also decided that the political func- 
tions of the Company wshould ilbt be disturbed for twenty yeai^. 
The result of tlie extinction of the Company, as a commercial 
body, wasjjeneficial. ^ 

The trade with Chin^ doubled in ten years, and the British 
exports^to Ind}^ and Ceylon inerfesed in the same period fixim 
niillions to 6J. The dividends of the Companjr were guar- 
anteed by Parliament at £630,CW)0 a year, to be entirely^redeem- 
ablc in 1874. ^rah was made the capital of a fourth presidency, 
and ^ir C. Metcalfe appointed to it ; but in 1835, this was chang- 
ed, and the Noftb-We.stem Provinces liave beeft administer^ 
by a Lieltenant-Governor from that time [§ 79], The new 
Charter was granted in August 1833. It came iuto^ force in April 
1834. 

§ 84. Lord W. !l^ntinck left* India in May 1835, . 

§ 85. ^ir C. Metcalfe succeeded provisionally, being Senior 
Member of Council in Calcutta at the time. 
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He had early difitm<jiiiahecl himself as envoy (1808) to the 
Court of Eahjit SinjjU § 49, and 'Chap. XI., §11 ], and 
afterwards as UoRident at Dehli (So 1819) and at Haidarahad 
<to 182T'.)i Thence he •went to CfalciUta as Member of "Council. 
4le was afterwards Governor of Jamaica (1839 to 1841), an*d'< 
Gov<“i'nor-General of Caifada (1843 to l84.'3). Tile cne ^reat 
act; of this administration, which lasted till August 1836, Ivas the 
of the Prestt, The press at first was subject to a cci^- 
aorship, th^n to certafa strinofent rules drawn up by the Govern- 
ment. It was now freed* from all restrictions but those of hie 
laws that govern all orders of men in the realm. Macaulay, as ^ 
Member of Council, supported the measure. ^ 


PART X. LORD AUCKLAND. A. D. 1836—1842. 

§ 86. Summary of the Ev^ents of Lord Auckland’s Administration 
§ 87.^0udh Affairs. § 88. Superse'«siofi of the Rdja of SattCra. § 89 
State of Afghanistan. § 90. Persian Intrigues. § 91. Shalt Shnja t/k.he 
restored. § 92. Sir W. Macnaghten. § 93. Defeat of the Persians. 

94. Enllironeihent of Sh4h Shnjja. § 95. Ghaziif and Kabul taken. § 96. 
Return of the Main Army, § 97. ComplotJoTi of the Conljuest of AfghiCnis- 
t^n. § 98. Revolt of the Khiljfs. § 99. The Kabul Massacre. § 100. Tlv> 
Disastrous Retreat. §101. Defence of JaliCldb^d. § 102. The First Chiiicf*?. 
War. § 103. Retirement of Lord Auckland. ' 

< § 86. Lord Auckland, the tenth Governor-General, arrived'^In 
India in March 1^36, and left it in March 18^2, His administra- 
tion is marked by the following events : — 

(1) . rj^he disputed succession in Oudh, 1837 ; 

(2) . The supei*sessifm of the treacherous Raja^f Satara ; 

(3) . I’he Afghan ej^^^edition an® di.sa.sters ; 

(4) . The occupation of Karmil ; and ^ 

(5) . The first Chinese dV sir, 

*§ 87. Nasir-ud-din llaidar, king of Oudh, a profligfu^^e and 
weak prindfe, died in July 1837. Two persons had beei? acknow- 
ledged by him as his sons^ but afterwards c^isavowed. The Begam 
wished that the elder of these should succeed. Tlyj British Resi- 
dent supported the claim of an uncle of the deceased king, 
Nasir-udedaulah. An insurrection was headed by the Begam, 
but soon put down. ^ 

§ 88. For an account of the Raja of Satara, see Chap. V., § 121 . 
TJie Raja was* deposed by Sir 'James Cari^t in 1839. His 
brother was placed on the throne in his stead. Treach^y distin- 
guished the wl^le dynasty. 

§ 89. The Afghan expedition is a more important subject. 
The lands Jbetween Persia and the Indus, inhabited by warlike 
hordes, have often given eonmierors to India, from Mahmud of 
Ghazni to Ahmad Shah Abdaiiv The Chief of these tribes was 
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the king of Kabul, yfhen Mounts tuart Elphinstone visited 
Kabul in 1^08, the sovereign was Shah •Shujd^ n descendant of 
•Ahmad Shah Ab<lali. This king wns dethroned shortly after; and 
the states of Afghanistan wqye divided amang varifWis nteiiibers of 
fJffVaraily called the Bdrakzai tribe. The most powerful of. these * 
/was w4io possessed Mabiil and Ghazni. Shah 

ShujA. tHo ^-king, lived in Ludliiaiiah in exile, under the prot^- 
tlbn of the British power ^ in f^ct, he had a ])ension of 4.00# nifices 
a month from that Government. An expecWRon he ma^le in 1834 
wSs^insnccessful, owing to the bravery of Dost Miihamiiiad. 

^ § 90. Soon after this, Persia began to aim at the subjugation 
of aTl these provinces up to the Indus, and began by aV a vicing 
Harat. The llnssian Government encouraged the Sliah #, af*ei*sia 
in these undcirtakings ; and there was a proafioct that aFrin*'estern 
Asia would soon form one vast confederacy, under Bussian 
4nlluence, thus threatening the traiKpiillity of British India. 
The «»|ncstinn was. “ Shall Eftfr)^id interfere in matters 
hetjond the Bidus ? ” — And, if so^ how f ^aptain Llurnes (after- 
wards )Sir ^Alexander Burnes), who l^^d been sent as env^y to 
Kii^iul, <lid much by his representations to determine the British 
.authorities to the policy of active interference. 

§ 91. Lord Auckland resolved to restore Shjih^Shuja, Vlios# 
claims were b<?tter founded than those of Dost Muhammad, and 
'^^^ose cause was believed to be more popular in Afghanistan. 
Ik treaty was signed between Ranjit Singh, Shah Shuja, and the 
•British, in June 1838,* and a British force was marched to the 
Indus, .for the invasion of Afghanistan. 

#4'his army, called the army of the Indus, was drawn from alU 
jtTiree presidencies, and was* under the coruDflind of Sir John 
^Keane. One diAusion of it was called the Shalfs army; and 
other the Shalizadeh’s, .being nominally under the command of 
Timur, tlie son of Shah Shuja. 

§ 92. Mr. W. II.^Macnaglitin was appointed envoy and 
minister at. the Court of Shah Shuja. lie was a profound oriental 
scholar, and had serA^e^ in manyecapacities with honour, and was 
the Seerctary to the Supreme GovernmAit. 

§ 93. Jkleanwhile, the Shah of Persia’s army, 40,000 strong, 
which had laid siege toJEIarat, the gato of Afghanistan, was com- 
pelled to retreg,t, mainly througll the genius and gallantry of 
Eldrod^ottingor. Tjj^is led to a reduction of the forces sent to 
Afghanistan, and might well have put an end to the entqg’prise. 

§ 94. The Shah’s army” marched from Firuzpur in December, 
crosivd the Indus, took possession of Bakkhar, thence to Shikar- 
pur, to Dadar, a#tiie entrance •f the Bolan pass, And to Kettah, 
where it af rived, March 26, 1839, and was followetl by the Bombay 
force in April. Karachi Avas taken in February by a naval 
armament. The army passed on to Kandahar, where all had 
arrived early in May* There Shah Shuja Avas solemnl;^ Enthron- 
ed. The march had heen one of terrible privation, bravely 
borne. While the force was rocruiting at Kandahar, tidings 
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reached them of the death of the Panjab lion, Hanjit Singh, 27th 
June 1839. *■* 

§ 95. The force now marched on towards Kabul, and were 
’"surprised (to ofind GLesKiii a well foHified city. They ** had no 
• battering, train ; but the Kabul gate was blown open with *a< 
charge of 300}bs. of gunpowder. Brigadier Sale (the f imruortal ^ 
hero of Jalalabad) and Colonel Dennie were among the foremost 
of i^^band of heroes, who stormed the fortress. The army movcL^l 
S»n en^;ered Kabid, August 7th, Dost IVIuhammad having fled 
bei^'^^’it tt) Bukhara. An auxiliary force which had man^ied 
thr'^'^ . the Kliaibar pass, having taken AH Mssjid and Jalalabad^ 
by t*-)er > ay, arrived at Kabul early in September. 

§ ^ The Shah being thus restored to his kingdom, th^ army 

was acii: ^ok. General Nott and (colonel Sale remaining with a 
part of the Bengal force to defend the newly restored king. I’he 
Bombay force, under General Willshire, on their homeward way,* 
took Kalat, in Biluchistah^ the Khan of which place had most 
treacherously attacked i.he army on its march towards Kabul. 

§ <97. Lord Auckland was now rewarded by beiyjg created 
Karl of Auckland. Sir John Keane was made Lord Keanor'of 
Gbassni.t Mr. Alacnaghton and Colonel II enrv Pot tinger (after- , 
Wards Governor of Madras) were created baronets. Alany 
others were knighted, among whom were Robert Sale and Alex- 
ander Burnes. A great many severe and sometimes disastroilR:./ 
conflicts bad to be engaged in before Afghanistan was subdued^ 
^J'he last WJis at Parwan, a village in the riinjshii valley, near ilie 
Ghorband jynss, where Dost Afuliamiiiad snstaiued a final defeat, 
«and surrendered himself to *Sir W. Alacnaghten. (November^!, 
1840.) 

i. § 98. Profound peace prevailed from that time till the begin- 
ning of October 1841. !Sir William had been nominated to the 
Governorship of Bombay, and was on the eve of departure, when 
the Khilji cl^iefs revolted. Sale wjfs marching to Jalala- 

bad, on his return to India, and was qiicoiintered by the insvr- 
gents. He forced the Kurd KhIAjI pass, ot»( 1 made his way with 
continual fighting to Jalalabad (November 12), which benfound ^ 
invested oh every side hordes of enemies. Afgharf stan had 
risen. Jalalabad was a ruinous fortress j but Sale soon put 
everything into such a state as to defy his countless enemips. 

§ 99. Meanwhile at Kabul the storm broke on the inoi^iing of 
2nd November. Sir Alexander Biimes was assassinated, with his 
brother and other officers. There were brave Inen at Kabul ; 
but an unaccountable apathy seized upon those in command, 
^neral ElphiAstone, the chief military autb^fity, was old and 
incapable. Days passed, and the insurrection was ahowed to 

f ather strength. Sir W, Macnaghten seems to haf^^e retained 
is energy and coolness ; but he could not ^command the army. 
Negotiations were commenced with tRe insuiigent chiefs ; and at 
length Sir W. Macnaghten was induced to meet Muhammad Akbar 
Khan, a son of Dost Muhammad. This chieftain had deceitfully 
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ofiered to put an end to the insurrection, upon being assured of 

the situation of vazir to Shah Bhuja, and# receiving un immense 
pecuniary reward. 'At the coliference the*Dritish envoy was shot 
by Aktihr Khan; and thr|e officers whe were with# htms were 
fiShized, and one of them put to death. Even this did not ai*ouse* 
the military lluthosities. • They agreed 4o bind the British Gov- 
eriimeneto^ay f(?urteen lakhs as •ransom, to evacuate the county, 
d^d to restore the deposed kiiyr. Against this humiliating 'agree- « 
inent, Major Eldred Pofbinger, acting as iTolitical Agent, pro^ 
tasted, but in vain. 

i §*100. On the morning of the 6th January 1842, the miserable 
retfteat began, Shah Sbaia was left behind. (He was for a time 
acknowledged as king ; but in April 1842, he was sho^ and his 
body thrown into a ditch.) Incredible disorder, piercing cold, 
want of every necessary of life, and the constant attacks of the 
•Afghans who hovered around, rendered this march one of conti- 
nual disaster. They struggled thregg^h the tremendous pass of 
Kurd Kabul, and a hot (ire was opened them by Khiljis on the 
heights. 3,000 perished in the pass, {fow Akbar Khan app^^ared 
ag'un on tfie scene. He oflered to take charge of all the ladies 
and married officers, and escort them safely to J^alal^ad. To 
'this at length they were obliged to consent, and* thus General 
Klpjiiiistone, Cblonel Shelton, Colonel Palmer, Majors Pottinger 
Griffiths, with Lady Sale, Lady Macnaghteii, and a few others, 
^jiecame prisoners in the hands of the murderer of Sir W. 
•Macunghten. Of the# remainder only one, Dr. Brydon, arrived at 
Jalalabad to tell of the fate of the thousands who had left Kabul. 

101. At this time, it must be remembered, General Nott wasb 
maintaining bis post at Kandahar, Sir U. Sale fvas at Jalalabad, 
*and General Pollock was at Peshawar, with an army destined t^^ 
force its way through the Ivhaibar pass to rescii#^ Sale and his 
companions. The sequel of the history must be reserved for the 
next part. • • 

f l02. The hi.story of Lord Auckland's adminisA'ation would 
be complete withogt^oine account of the First Chinese War. 
The (giuse of it was the smuggling of opium into China by Eng- 
lish merchants. The Emperor of China, in order to "check the 

E ernicious habit of opium eating and smoking among his subjects, * 
ad laid a very heavy dtity on tijis drug. In putting down the 
smuggling ofbpium, which naturally became frequent, the Chi- 
nese" authorities committed unwarranted outrages on ^be ships 
and subjects of# Gi’eat Britain. To avenge these outrages, and 
to pijt the Chinese trade on a proper footing, the war fras under- 
taken. Troops ^om India, under Sir Hugh Gough, were sent ; 
and after at series (If brillian^exploits, were successful in bring- 
ing the Chinese to terms. By the treaty of Nankin, the island of 
Houg-Kong was made over to England, and four ports werQ 
opened to European ships, gf 

§ 103. Lord Auckhmd 1^ India on the 12tb M&ch 1842. 
His name is connected mseparablji;with the Afghan expedition. 
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■ But tbe impression lie left in'" India was that he poesessod high 
qualities, and might have done much for the country, had his lot 
not been cast in troublous times, when the fear of Russian- aggres-^ 
^sion fhurrried#Englandft into this ill-^ated undertaking. At the 
beginping of this war, there was, owing in part to his good, 
management, a clear bala-ice in tlie treasury of ten millions *ster-i\ 
ling, ' 

r- ‘ ‘ <1 


PART XI. LORD ELLRNBOROUGH. A. D. 1842-1844. « 

V 

§ 104. Summary of fthc Events of Lord Ellenhorough’s Administration. 

§ 106. Progress of the Afghifn War. § 100. The Disasters retrieved by 
Oeneral Pollock, § 107. Settlement of Afghanistifn. § 108. Disputed 
Succession in Gwaliar. § Battles of Mah;frajpur and Punnidr. 

§ 110. Causes of the Sind iVar. § 111. Sir Charles Napier’s Conquests. 

§ list Settlement of Sind. 113. Retirement of Lord Ellcvhorough. 

r*' 

^ § 104. liiK'd Ellenborough arrived in Calcutta, Februai'y 28,’ 
1842. He had been President of the Board <f Control. ^His' 
administration is remarkable for — , 

(1) . ^'he measures adopted to retrieve the nationax^ 

houour in Afghanistan ; , * ^ 

(2) . Tlie short struggle with the Gwaliar State ; 

^ (3). The conquest of Sind. ^ 

^ § 105. In March 1842, Ghazni jvas evacuated by the Briti»h 

troops, almost all of whom perished. Jalalabad held out. Thds 
annals of warfare contain few things more glorious. An earth- 
quake added to the miseries of this heroic garrison, throwing 
down defences that had cost them moifths of labor. Yet not 
only did they maintain the fort; but, issuing fortli, drove Ah bar 
Khan away, and burnt his canip.^ The heroic Colonel DennieTell 
in* this sortie. Major Froudfoot and Captain (Sir Henry) Have- 
lock were. the moat resolute and energetic among the defenders of • 
the Fortress. ‘ ^ ^ 

General Pollock, with the relieving aiifiy, forced the Khaibar 
pass on the 5th April, and soon after reached Jalalabad. ^ 

General Nott, meanwhile, gallantly held Kandahar. A body 
of troopl* under General Engliiiid advanced th^^ough the Rolan 
pass to Kcttah ; but he was driven buck in an attempt to^ advance 
to relieve Geiyeral Nott. A second effort wa^ more successful, 
a&d he reached Kandahar. ^ 4 ^ 

The unfortunate Shah Shuja was zffurdered in Aprd at Kabul. 

§ 106. General Pollock now moved on to Kabul, where he 
arrived on the 15th of September, (^ntinual attacks of the enemy 
were repulsed, and glorious victories atoned for the disgraces of 
th% British arms on this same ^oute a year before. 
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General Nbtt, having sent a porti<5n of his troops back to India, 
by way o£ Kettah, now marched witli jhe remainder to meet 
^General, Pollock at Kabul. •Several smart engagements were 
fought against' Shams-ud-difi, in which complete and sigua^ sue* 

S rowned the English ai^s. Ghazni was taken, and its (Mtadel« 
y destroyed. « The gates of the toij^b of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
liAi •eighth centuries before been taken from the temple of 
^mnath [^see Chap. II., § 10]f, were carried oli, and ^naSly 
(leposited in the fort at .^ralf. Nott joiiu^ Pollock ax Kabul. 
September 5. • • 

§V07. The prisoners in the hands of Akbar Khan were re- 
coveced? and joined Sir Sale, at the Urgandi pass, on the 20th 
September. It had been Akbar Khan's intention to take them 
to '^LMikistan, and there to sell them for slaves ; but tliefr keeper 
Saleh Muhammad Khan was bribed to* restore them. Sir 
K. Sale thus recovered his wife and daughter on his 50th 
Tbirthday. - 

Great numbers of the Afghans had Tetired to Istaliff. Thither 
the«British troops followed^ stormed the fSi't, and recovered vast 
Quantities ^f property stolen from thft British in Kabul. •The 
arii^ was now witlidrawn from Afghanistan, and arrived without 
*seriou8 molestation at Firuzpur. Dost Mubammad«ifnd oth^ 
•prisoners were •released, and the whole scheme was dehnitely 
^ aj^ndoned. One portion of the history is humiliating ; but the 
^whole leaves on the mind a vivid impression of the indomit* 
,aftltt courage and bouiyilcsH resources of the final conquerors. 

§ 108. The troubles at Gwaliar next demand attention. 
D^^ulat Rao Sinditi died in 1827. His widow governed as guar- 
dian of her adopted son Jnpkoji till 1833, vi^en he assumed* 
^tlie actual management. lie died, February 1843, childless. 
His widow adopted Bhagirat Rao, a relative ; and a contest fo^ 
the regency ci)mmenced between the Mahavani anti Mama Saheb, 
an uncle of the deceiised chief. ^The Resident espoused the 
cause of the latter, whom the Queen notwithstandi«g expelled. 

J 109. It was evident* that a^uirs in Gwaliar were fast tend- 
ing to a state of such utter disorganization as would have di«- 
• turbeef the peace of the surrounding countnes. Tlicre was in 
the city In army of 30,000 infantry, and "10,000 horse, with • 
200 cannon, and the oHicei's mojtly men of European descent. 
At Laj^or torf there was un army of 70,000 Sikhs, officered by 
Europeans, anxious fbf some pretext for crossing the Satlaj. The 
troubles in the .Punjab had begun [Chap. XL, § 1%]. The 
Governqp-Cieneral rightly judged that prompt interference was 
necefsaiy. Briti|h troops, ac^mpauiod by Lord Ellenborough 
himself ^vanced^cross the Cffiambal, and unexpectedly found 
the Gwaliai^ army drawn dp at Mahdrdjpur. Wir H. Gough, 
the Gommander-in-Ohief, had under him Generals Llttler, 
Valiant,, and Dennis. A .complete victory was gained, but 
with severe loss. ISif Hugh says in his despatch that he had not 
** done justice to the gallantry of hjs opponents.*' 
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On the same day another '^rictory was gained at” Punniur by 
Major-General Grey. In these battles the guns, standards, am- 
munition, and treasure the enemy were taken ; and tjt.ere was,, 
nothing, left them but to throw th;3mselve8 on the clemency of 
, their conquerors. A cbuncil of regency was formed, the British^ 
contingent was increased,, the debts owed by Sfjndia's government 
to the English were paid, and affairs were put on suph'*t» footing * 
ns to ^flbrd a prospect of stability and^ tra?\quillity to the Gwa^ 
liar htate. 

§ 110. The conquest of Sind, and its wise government by its 
conqueror, Sir Cliartes Napier, render tliis period memorable. 

In 1786, Sind was seized by a tribe of Biluchis called Talpurs, 
whose chief was J\lir Fath Klian. By him the country was 
divided between various members of his family. Thus aro^ e the 
three States of Haidhrabad, Khairpur, and Mirpur, in each of 
which a plurality of Amirs held sway. Every attempt to trade 
with the country was discouraged by these Amirs, who drove 
away the chief of the British factory from Tatta, where an 
establishment had existed from 1799. ^ 

111 ' 1809, a treaty b<*t\vetn the Amirs and Lord Mint^> had been 
signed. In 18*20, another treaty pern»itted free intercoui*se and 
trade. 'In 1C?2, the Indus was thrown open, as the result of Sir 
Henry Pottinger’s Mission. In 1838, a British Resident was 
appointed to Haidarabad, and the State was thus secured from the 
attacks of Ranjit Singh, The Amirs seem to have been thoroughly 
hostile and treacherous; and an attack upon the residency, widen 
Sir James Outrnrn defended with consummate bravery, brought 
matters to an issue. 

§111. In October 1 842, Sir Charjes Napier was sent to Sind as 
Commander-in-Ciiief and plenipotentiary ; and he took measures 
once to seize and destroy the desert stronghold of Iman- 
garh, whither o'he of the leading Amirs had tied. Sir Charles 
then advanced to Miami, a placp six miles fpom Haidarabad, where 
the Sindian '\nny was entrenched. A victory was gained, after 
which six of the Amirs, three of Khairpur, and three of Haidat-a* 
bad, surrendered themselves. . Sher Muhammad of Mirpur was 
still' in aigns, and against him the battle of Haidarabad was 
fought on the 24th M::rch, and resulted in a complete victory 
to the British troops. Mirpur -^jas then occupied, and Amarkot, 
(the birthplace of Akbar) was taken. 

§ 112. Sind was now taken possession of: the Amirs whose 
tyrannoult assumption had last^ about sixty were sent to 

Benares with liberal pensions : the Indus was fully opeqed, and 
“ Little EgypV’ (as Sind is called) began a nevf cai'eer of unex- 
mnpled prosperity. The feeling*" however then prevailed, and 
posterity will deliberately confirm the opinion, tiiat the war was 
unrighteons. It is the one annexation, upon which ' the British 
nation can look with no satisfaction. 

{ 113 . ,Lord Ellenborough returned to Calcutta in Febru.ary 
1844 , and set himself vigorously to the task of governing the 
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empire, tlie*bonniifl of which he ifacl so uiuch eiilar^eci. Hut 
^ ill a tew mwtiths he wasl'ecalled by the Caiirt of Directors, from 
•whom he had differed on nfkny points. * This was an extreme 
excrciee^if power on tlie pi|^t of the Ooiiet; and itswai deiSBured 
the country generally but the wisdom of their choice of a sac*- * 
mcessqie reconciled the nation to tliis vigoroua act. Lord Ellen- 
^bormiglaieft Caldbtta in August J 844. He was amHtious, fqpd 
display, and self-reKant, bj^t a true friend ‘of the ar 9 iy,%and 
a man of undoubted gChius. To Mr. W^lberforee .Bird, his 
60 e<md in Council, many useful measures, such as the extinction 
smvery in Ipdia, are due. 


* PART xa LORD HAEDINGE. A. b. 1844—1847. 


* § 114. Summary of Lord Hardinge's Ad^nistrat ion. .§ 115. The first 
Paiijab War. § 116. Settlement of the Panj&b. § 117. Kashmfr. 

§ ]18> Peaceful State of India. § 119. Suppression of Cruel Cus^ms. 

§• 120. Promotion of Trade. § 121. Other (!l&eful Measures. 

*• §114. /fewry (afterwards Lord) //nrd/yigff sudbeed^d Lord 
lEllonborougli iiib 1844. He was a highly distinguished soldier and 
stj^eainan, an intimate friend of the l)uke of Wellington, one wbf» 
fought ill the Peninsula aud at Waterloo, where he lost an 
afhv The great oveiHs of his administration are connectdl with 
the Ponjdh B ar, and its four battles gained in fifty-four 
(lavs, — Mudki^ Firdzshdh^ Aliwdf^ and Sohrdon ; and with the, 
eiiSrts to put down infanticul^ human sucritires, «f&c., in Gumsar, 

• § 1 1 5. At this time the Paujab was in a state of miserabl e 
anarchy [.w Chap. XI., § 14], Sir II. Ilardinge desired peace ; 
but war was forced upon him. 'J’he Sikhs were the aggressors. 
They crossed the Sntlaj^ Deeembeijj 1845. They were repulsed, 
December 1 8, at il/ddA? by Lord Gough; again Hec^inher 2l8t, 
aiu>‘22iid, at FiruzshdJh Lord Gough and Lord llnrdingo aller 
a very severe contest; tgaln 28tn January 1846, by Sir llai'iV 

•Smith tit Alitodl; and finally by Lord Gough, Lord Ha^diiige. 
and the wHoie British forces, at Sohi'don^ February 10th, 1846 • 
aifler a most gallant and^lctermiu^l resistance. 

§ 1 DluSlip Singh, the yoiingest son of Tianjit Singh, was 
now recognised as K^a of the Panjab ; the Doab between the 
Beyab ana the Sq^aj (the Jallandar Doab) was annexed to British 
Empire an indemnity for the expenses of this unprm'oked war 
" was jftiid by the S^khs. Sir Henry Ilardinge and Lord Gough wore 
both ruiset}^ the jKerage as a reward fur tbeir gallant exploits, * 

§ 117. Aasbmir was then mode over to Gulab Singh, a 
Rajput, the most promiuent Sfkh leader, who paid £1,000,000 
of the B'ibute. His son now rules over that proviuce, and 
measures for the improvement of the country have been* adopted 
at the suggestion of the British Government. 
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{ 118. It f^eemed as if n^rs must now cease in* the Indian 
posseasions of England, Between Febnfarj 1843 ends February 
J846, eight p'eat battl^a had been ibught, and the thi^eani|ies of* 
Skid, and the ^ Punjab, numbering 1,20,000 merf annihi- 
• lated. For a few years' India enjoyed peace, the fruit of war. A.V 
large reduction in the ar^^y was now made. r ' r • V 
§ 119. Lord Hardinge’s adinjnistration was^ happily rmarked § ** 
by^igqrous, and* ultimately successful, attempts to put doi^ 
^^huggee, infan ticidd',c«S'uti, and human sacrifices. These horrible 
crimes w&c still committed in many parts of India ; buj 4n 
Gumsar and some other j)arts of Orissa and Gondwana, aifiong^ 
the Khonds a^d other hill tribes, the most revolting cruelties ^rtCre 
ofl;en perpetrated. The (jhief of these was called the Meriah 
sacrifice. The Khond^, according to Captain IVlacphcrson’s 0Bf>ort. 
sacrificed as many as twenty-five human victim.s at one festival, 
Tliese were kidnapped, or bought; and were tortured, befor^, 
being actually sacrificed, i^th every refinement 'of cruelty. This 
has now been efrectiialj[y put down, chiefly by Captain Maepher- 
son. Colonel Campbell, and their assistants. 

§ *120. F ree trade was'^promoted ; duties paid for*" the iijtro- 
duction of merchandise into some of the large towns, such as - 
Ludhisirfah, *Ambala, and Siirat were abolished; and the real 
prosperity of the country was promoted, by this noble ruler, ^who ' 
was as wise and beneficent an administrator, as he was a bra^e r 
and determined ivarrior. ^ 

§ 121. The Taj Mahal at A grab and other archifectural 
remain.s were repaired and restored ; and every means adof>ted to 
^ check the rash and careless habits by which the many interesting 
monuments of past times were being destroyed in various parts 
of the land. ^J'he Engineering College at Riirki, ydanned by tliC' 
‘^'loenevolentandjaborious Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West 
Provinces, Mr. Thomason, was sanctioned and promoted by Lord 
Hardinge. Scarcely any Governor- Gerernl gained so much 
influence over the minds of men in India as did this admirable man. 
He left Calcutta early in 1 848, i|fter a ^^vemmeiit of forty -Wo 
nSouths’ duration. 


PART XIII, EARL OF dILHODSIE. A. D. 1848— 

« 

§ 122. flummary of the Events of lord Dalhousie's rule. § 123. His 
Policy. § 124. The Second Sikh War. § 125. Annexation of the Pan jab. 
§ 123. The Secoi^'Barmese War. § 127. Kailways and Telegraphs. *§ 128. 
Annexation of N&gpur. § 129. Evehts of 1855. ^ 130. A^exation of 
Ondh. § 181. Lord Palhousie’s Beturn. ^ 

§ 122. The Earl of Dalhousie, thirteenth Governor^sGeneral, 

arrived Calcutta^ early in 1848, departed early in 1856. He 
died soon after, worn out with his Indian work. 
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The chief Events of lite ad minis trafion were (1) the Pai^db 
War^ fiiMi'ils battles Und one siege. [^I^ee Chap. XI., Part 4], 
• ' Ghillian wallah ... •„ ... January 13, 1849, 

Guiffiyit ... •... ... February^l^ 

• Multan taken ... * ... ... January 21, „ 

^ •The 43ommencement of railways and eleclric *tele- 

■^^graphs ia^ndia. • ^ 

^ (3) The 2ndsBarm€8€ war. Pegu annexed. 1842: • 

(4) Peace with «Dosf Muhammad, ^55. , ^ 

• ' (5) Annexation of Oudh. 185G. * * 


• (6) Taiijor and Nagpur lapsed for wants of heirs. 

§ 123. Lord Dalhousie came out as a peace Corernor,’* as 
many inefore him had done, whom circuragtances hunted into 
war. When war broke out a second time in the Panjab, the 
^ Grovernor- General said in Calcutta, “I have wished for peace ; 
I have longed for it ; I have striven ^ it. But if the enemies 
of India desire war, war they shall ha^;^and, on my word, they 
shall have it with a vengeance.” 

’ §124. The Second Panjab War be;^an with the outbrealP in 
• Mulran [Chap. XL, § 21.] under Mulraj (April 1848). Messrs. 
^Vgnew and Anderson were basely murdered. A ceflspiAoy wa^ 
Torn^d in liHh<«r, at the same time, to massacre all the British 
^ofl^ers in the Panjab, and to make a complete revolution in the 
province. Lieutenant Edwardcs (afterwards Sir Herbert Ed- 
^vSrdes), General Sampson Wbish, Lord Gough, and General 
Gilbert are the names that most attract our attention in this short 


an<4 glorious war. ^ 

^ 125. The result was the annexation of the Panjab, which* 
Aas placed under a Board of Commissioners, of whom Sir Henry 
Lawrence was president. Sir John (now Lord) ^Lawrence waf^ 
second. Mr. Mansel and Sir R. Montgomery wei*e the others. 
Under these, fifty-six gentlemen ^ere employed as assistants. 

A general disarming of the people now took place. 120,000 
we^ons were surrendejed. Thg I'esult was a decrease of crime 
throughout the whole province. Lord Dalhousie was made •a 
•Marquis. Lord Gough, beloved by the army, left India in 
May 1849? • 

§ 120. I'be Second Barmese ^ar ended in the annexation of 
Pegu, arose from the oppression of British subjects by the 
king of Ava and ht^ officials. The arrogance of the Barmese 
seems to have suffered no abatement by the first war, Which was 
so disastrous to them. Commodore Lambert by sea, amd General 
Godwin by land, ^on brougHH '^he Barmese to tl>eir senses. In 
annexing jP egii (December 21, 1852) by which the kingdom cf 
Barmah was^eprived of the whole of its sea-board, Lord Dal- 
housie gave the king of Ava a severe lesson, secured a rich pro- 
vince his country, and threw open a noble river to the tx^e 
of the world* Pegu bad not been subdued by the Barmali 
sovereign more than about a cent|iry. The war Was conelude d 
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June 30, 18e3, after lasiinif^jigUteeM xuoiith:{, uiiU dbstiug a little 
less tliaii two millions sterling. o 

§ 127. The year 1833 saw the opening of the firsyt Indian 
railway, from Bombay to Thana. To Sir M. Stephenson, India^ 
is clReny iutrebted for'^the introdactibn of railways. Their ext^h' 
sion since that time has^ been most rapid and beneficial. Tele- . 
graphic cominuiiicatioii, under the energetic S\iperlRteiodeiice of ' 
fir. ^’Shaughnessy (now Sir William CVShauglinessy Brooly,), 
bc^m extend ita^jf over the length and breadth of the land. 

§ 128. ' In December lBo3, the Raja of Nagpur died without 
issue. He had no heir, and had refrsed to adopt [Chap. 

§ 1 13]. Lord DtUlioiisie, as Lord Para^nouiit, annexed this State. 
This “ aniieiAiitm policy ” has been fiercely condemned, and as 
warmly ^defended. It is one of the distinguishing characlKsnstica 
of Lord DalhousieV brilliant administration ; but the ‘‘ fixed 
principle” was not first enunciated by him ; though he was called ^ 
especially to act upon it. ^ 

The renewal of the Company's Charter, for the last time, 
occupied the uttentiod of the Tinperia) Parliament during’ se- 
verf:l months of 1853. The Court of Directors was reduced 
from thirty tb eighteen ; six of these were to be appointed by the < 
Crow.n voivL' jetppointmeiits were to be thrown open to competi- 
lion;" the Macaulay Code was to be introduca^d; Befigal,«was 
put u'uder a Lieuteuant-Governor (Mr. Iliilliday was the firs^O 
011(1 the Company's Sadar Courts were to be blended with Her 
Majesty's Supreme Courts at the Presidency towns. 

§ 129. In 1833, a treaty was made with the I'estored Dost 
Muhammad ; a loan for public works was opened ; and the crjjue 
^ of torturing peoj^le to extract evidence, or to compel payments < of 
lUTears of taxes— a crime often committed by native officers—^ 
was put au end to. Of this last measure. Sir J. Lawrence in the 
Pan jab and LbVd Harris in Madras were the most zealous pro- * 
raoters. An outbreak of the^Saiitals aq&ong the hill ranges of 
Rtginahal was only put down*by the proclamation of inartialo law 
in the disturbed districts, and the vigorous measures of General 
Lloyd. . 

§ 130, The annexation of Oudh is the greatest event ' of this 
period, ^udh, by the treaty of 1801, was under the especial 
gnnidianship of the British power. It liud been shamefully ill- 
governed. Intervention was a d^ty of common humanity. •'Colonel 
Sleeinan urged it, and Lord Dalliousie, with the unanimous con- 
currences of his council, advised it. The Hp.iiie Government 
commanded annexation, and VVajid All ceased t(» reign. The king 
r<M*eive» a pension of £120,000 a year. Oudh wjll require uifother 
reference, before we close this history [§ 162]«’ ^ 

§ 131. Lord Dalhousie left Calcutta 6tli March ^,1836, utterly 
brukeu down by eight yeiurs of unspeakable anxieties and toils. 
He very closely resembled, but in many points excelled, his great 

J iredeces^or the Marquis of Wellesley, wno governed and mightL 
y extended the BriUsh douuuions m India, Hfty years b^reu 
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Evei^ part of the empire felt his In^iience. The Panjab, Pegu, 
and Oudh <»rere added to* our dominions. An impulse was given 
40 every •department. Every^lneans of imf)roving India, and of 
«commiinihating to her all tbjjf advantages westera civRiaation, 
wras adopted. Tlie name and fame* of James Andrew. Kanisay, * 
''^araiiis ^f DalUousie, who died 19th l>ecember I860, will never 
perish. • • 


• PART XIV. LOM) CANNING. A. D. 1850^1861. 

§ 1 Lord Canning as Governor-General. §d83. Reform in the Ben- 
gal Army. § 134. Causes of the Persian War. § 135. Submission of 
Persia. § 136. The War in China. § 137. The Sepoy War. § 138. The 
first outbreaks. § 139. Emissaries of seditiiR. § 140. Dhundu Pant, N^a 
Suheb. § 141. Other conspirators. § 142. Thd^]VIa8sac^e at Mirat. § 143 
The Delhi Massacre. § 144. Heroism of WRloughby and Scully, f 
Genial mutiny. § 146. The Panjdb saved, § 147. fidelity of the 
Dis-Satlij States. § 148. State of affairs in the North*West.* •§ 14^. 
•I'he iJawiipur mfunacre. § 150. Avenged by Neill and Havelock. § 151, 
«TWey relieve Lucknow. § 152. Heroic defence of Arrah. § 153. Siege 
a^d storming of Dehli. § 154. Progress in other parts. § 156. Second 
welief of Lucknow. § 156. Transportation of the ex- king of Dehli. 

§ 157. Lord Canning’s clemency. § 168. Campaign in Rohilkband. 

§ N)9 The Great March of Sir Hugh Rose. § 1 60. Fate of the Rebel Leaders* 

£ *161. English Losses. § 162. Oonfiscation of the lands of Oudh. § 163. 
"'End of tlie Company’s Rule. § 164, Tlie Royal Proclamation. § 

The Sanads of the Indian Princes. • 

Lord Canning, the f<Rivteenth Guvemor- General, succeeded on 
the,^9th February 1 856. He was n scholar, a stat&man of ex- 
perience, a man of w*)i7dcrful <#oolnes8, patience, and firmness. 
His achninistration may almost be said tfi begin and end with the 

Sepoy ViJar.” 

§ 133. An importai]|f, though unpopular, reform among the*' 
high caste soldiers of Bengal was# carried out in 1856; all sepoys 
eiirollcS in future were to be enlisted for geiieittl service, os sol- 
diers should be. ^ 

§ 1 34. The Persian war began in K ovember 1 856, and was ended 
by adbreaty signed in Paris in Mnrch 1 857, It was cafised by the 
insolent behavionfr of the Pershm Court, which had never foigiven 
the BiiglHh for hindering their acquisition of Har^, An adi&« 
tional treatyswas signed by D<»st Muhammad, by which he bound 
biuiself to aid the English against Persia, bjr maintaining an army 
of 18,000 men ; the J^ritish Government paying liim £120,000 per 
annum to maintain tliis army. Sir J. Lawrence add Major 
Edwardes were the main authors of this beneficial arrangement. 
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§ 135* The gallant Sir James Oiitram, the Bayard of India, 
had now joined the Pejrsian expedition as its Commander-in-Ohief. 

^ On the 5th February, hie drove the ewietny from their intrenohments 
" at Bf^rasjdn (46 miles fjrom Bushair), and on the 7th, a battle was^ 
fbught, in which the Persian army was well nigh annihilated,- 
Munamrah, commanding, the passage of the Fupbratea an^ the\ 
water approach to Ispahan, was taken on the 2bth W'itia>8carcely " 
afiyJoss. This ended the war; a truce wcs granted to the pra;^V 
of the Persians, and plenipotentiaries'^ signed a peace in Paris, 
’March 4th. The Persians made amends for the slights they^ had 
put upon the British power, and formally renounced all claitp— 
upon Harat and Afghanistan. ^ ** 

§ 136. Disturbances now took place in China. The mandarins- 
of Canton were the aggressors, and the Chinese Gorenw Yeh 
offered a reward for the head of every Englishman. After some 
severe reprisals, and two bombardments of Canton, Lord Elgin •• 
was sent on a special mission to Pekin. Hearing the news of the 
troubles in India, he brought up to Calcutta all be could spare, of 
his troops. On his arrival at Canton, in conjunction with ffee 
Preiich plenipotentiary, Baron Gros, he ordered an atcack on^ that 
city. Yeh was taken prisoner and sent to Calcutta, where he « 
died. < The 'expedition then proceeded to Shanghai, and wa^ 
nearing Pekin, when the childish emperor agreed* to treaties with' 
England, France, America, and Russia, by which all commercial 
privileges were conceded to those powers. 

§ 137. Now broke out the sepoy mutmy, of which we shall 
give a mere outline. 

The Bengal Native army had been in an unsatisfactory stateibr 
some time. Early in 1857, the new^Enheld rifles were introduo?.d 
into the Indian army, and the absurd report was spread abroad 
Ithat the cartridges issued had been smeared with the fat of pigs 
and of cows that Musalman and Hindu alike might be clehled. 

§ 138, The mutiny begap. at Barhjimpur in the 1 9 tli Regi- 
ment, wbiclf was disbanded in March 1857. Soon after occurred 
the disgraceful circumstance wlii^ch gave* a name to the mutineers. 

Ae young sepoy, called Mangal Pandi of tfie 34th Regiment, mad- 
dened with hhaTig^ rushed out of his hut, called upon his com- ' 
rades to unite in defence of their religion, and lie veiled his piece 
at the Serjeant- Major. The jiiece miilsed hre; but not one 
soldier interfered to hinder his reloading it. I-^e* tlien . fjittackcd 
his Adjutant and another ofBcer. He at last aimed at General 
Hearsay,^ but changing his purpose, turned hi^ weapon against 
himself. He fell wounded, and ten days after was hanged with 
a jemadar, who had stood by without doing his^duty. Mutineers 
after this were generally called Pandies, ^ t 

§ 139. Fakirs and other emissaries were now in^venr village 
and ha^ar from the slopes of the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, 
spreading the most atrocious falseh<)od8, uttering the wildest 
prophecies of the extinction of British poVer, and striving to 
excite a rebellion. 
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§ 140. JMEeanwbile tbe adopted son of the late PeshwA (Chap. 
V., § 114) was the matnspriiiff of disaffection. His secretary/ 
Azimnlldh Khan, a plausible miscreant, h^d been sent to England 
as tbe agent of Dhiindii I'Ant, and had tieen treated there with 
a foolilh consideration, tc^which he had^o right ^whatei^r. He 
and bis master now passed hither and thither, lying and plotting.* * 

§ 1^. eld king of Dehli ai|d his sous were re&dy for 

anytbfhg * that might give them a chance of restoring^' the 
liijVlughur dominion, fUrgetting that they owed their very ex^sl^nce, 
to the English, who hacf saved them from the Mahrattsf oppressor 
m 1803. And Man Singh, chief of the Pdrbias, froift whom vSry 
many of the sepoys were recruited, with the dispossessed Mahratta 
cftiefs of Nagpur and Stitara were in the secret. But never were 
more resolute and able men in India than the Englishmen who ^ 
savdh the British Indian empire in that eventful crisis.^ 

§ 142. Incendiary fires at the various cantonments, insolence 
» of demeanour, murmurs against the officers were now constant. 

The 10th May witnessed the outl^ak of the rebellion at Mirat. 
95. troopers of the 3rd Light Cavaliy h|td refused to use the car- 
« tfidges lulled, though every assurance was given them that they 
b>id been prepared in the same way as those t^ey had^always 
used. Tiiese men were sentenced to imprisonment for various 
terms. To rescue them, tbe natives in Mirat •fose, "tisassaqfed 
every one of ISuropean parentage of every class and age on whom 
^hey could lay hands, burnt the station, and marched off to Dehli. 

• No adequate effort to check them was made by the old General 
ill command. • 

§ 143. On the 11th May, the same horrible scenes were acted 
4n Dehli. I’he Commissioner Mr. Fraser, the Captain of the 
'King’s guard, Captain D(»ug4as, Mr. Jennings, the Residency Chap- 
lain and his daughter, were murdered in the palace, in the sight 
of the king, and almost certainly with his sanctjpn. ^ 

§ 144. Yet this scene of carnage and sickening treachery is 
connected with one <ff the gran<^st feats of heroism that history 
);%cords. When the tidings of the Mirat massacre^eached Dehli, 
nine officers, commi|isfoned a|^d non-commissioned, managed to 
cloae the gates of the arsenal, the greatest in the north^w^t of 
India. ^They then made some hasty preparations* for defence^ 
and laid a train of powder from the magazine to some distanoe. 
Alone, those heroes* defended their post till swarms of assailants 
werS by means of sealing ladders surmounting the walls. Then 
the train was fired^ and the little band made their wav through a 
sally-port on the river face, covered with wounds. '*^Tbey were 
Lieutenants Willoughby, Raynor, and Forrest; Conductors ^aw, 
Buckley, and Scully ; Sub-Cpnductor Crow ; Sergeants Edwards 
and Slhwai't. Bcully fired the train, and was seen no more* 
WillougUby, their young leader, scorched and crippled, died of 
hts wounds at Mirat. From the city many Europeans escaped i 
but #hat pen can^describe the miseries of the fogiiives^ or th& 
courage with which they were borne 1 « 
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§ 145.' The occupation of the Miighul capital bj jthe rebels 
^as the signal for risings and nifassacres iti almost evei^ station 
in Bengal and the Nort^-West. Firdzpuf, Bareli, Mii^dabad, 
Shahjahanpur, Cawnpur^ Jhdnsi, Benares, Allahabad, Hansi, 
Hissar, .^athigarh, l^inapur, Jallandar, and many otherd fur- 
‘nished sad tales 'of perfidy and cruelty. ' *' 

§ 146'. At Labor, Mr^ A^ontgomery, Mr. McLeod; anjl Bn«- 
gadior Corbett disarmed the sepoys, whose traitorous ineliniitious 
were^eyident, in a prompt and masterly st^le. At Peshawar, 
keid, Cott<}ni, Chamberlain, Nicholson, and Bd wal'd es, comrauni- 
eating with Su’ John Lawrence by telegraph, disarmed the native * 
troops ; and imnged a few native officers, traitors caught in th'e < 
act. These measures saved the Panjab. The 55th Native GavaliV 
at Mardati mutinied. Swift, inexorable, awful punishment fol- 
"lowed. ^ 

§ 147. Sir John Lawrence had now leisure to come to the 
rescue of tlie Cis-Satlaj stations. The Sikh chiefs stood nobly # 
and loyally by the Paramount Power. The ruler of Kashmir ; 
the lidjas of Rapurthala,^ Patiala, and Jhind ; the old Sardars, 
Tej Singh, Shamshcr Singh, Janahir Singh, and many others^, 
raised Sikh troops, and armed their retainers to aid theif foiTri^'j* 
foes. Thus fresh relays of troops were constantly sent from the 
Pai^ jab t*') ,^he stene of action. 

§ 148. Thither we must now return. “On to^’Dehli” was 
the watchword. Each regiment, as it mutinied, marched ofi* to!* 
swell the army that was to restore the empire of the Mughul. 
Each detachment of British troops and allies was destined to the 
service of wresting fipom the bauds of the rebels a place, whose 
very name was strength to them. At Mainpuri, a young Lieu«- 
tenant called De H^ntzow, with wonderful “courage, patience, •* 
good judgment, and temper,” almost alone, witlistood the ro«iring 
bichs of mutiny. Not a rupee was taken from the treasui'y, not 
a life was lost. 

§ 149. The memories of Cawi^pur are among the saddest in the 
history of British India. There, under Sir Hugh Wlieelcr, aiddil 
by Captain Moore, the garrisou beld out, gallantly, for three 
weeks (June 6th to 27th}, ki wretched buildings, suffering eyery 
privation, and surrounded by a vast multitude of savage enemies, 
^bey were then inveigled by the miscreants Dbundu and AzimuU 
lah into a surrender. Numbers ^ere shot in the boats which 
were, as they imagined, to carry them to Allah^kd; andl the 
others, women, and children, were cut to pieces in a small roOn^ 
and their b^ies, still quivering with life, thrown into a well. Out 
of the wholeitgarnson, Lieutenant Mowbray-Thompson and th{:ee 
other heroes alone succeeded in forcing their way through the 
hosts of their savage foes. ^ 4 ^ 

§ 150. Meanwhile two of the heroes of the war woi^ on their 
way to the fatal spot. They were Lieutenant-Colonel James Neill 
^and Sir Henry Havelock. British troops began to pour into Benares, 
and were passed on to the Uppai* Provinces. ‘On 17th June, Sir 
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Patrick GiUnt, from Madras, tooip the place of Anson, who jhad • 

died of cholera. • 

Benares wjis kept safe, under incredible difficulties, by Mr. 
Tucker «nd Mr. Frederick Gubbina, aided by ^liriit loyal 

State prisoner), the Raja dt Behares, and*a few otlihrs! • ^ 

On the last df^ of «June, Haveloc^ reached Allahabad, and 
Neill hffb d()r Oawnpur. The battle of Cawnpur was fought on 
^le 16th of July. The Bithaur troops were completely rouled. 
By the 2oth July, Havelock marched int^iOudh, and his Aibor- 
dinate Neill was inflicting condign punishment on the "butchers «C)f 

^Cawnpur. 

^ #151. In Lucknow, jyhich he had held, aided by Banks, Inglis, 

and Fulton, Sir H. Lawrence was killed, on the 2iid July, by Idie 
bursting of a shell. In hi in England lost one of her hest, most ' 
generous, and heroic men. The defence Vas maintained by the 
survivors with equal spirit. It was not till he had three times 
^crossed the Ganges, that Havelock (on the 25th September), alter 
innumerable victories, made his way ifAo Lucknow. The chiv^rous 
Sir James Outrani was now in commlmd; but he waived his 
'right, and entered the cRy as a sulfordinate of Havelocld from 
wimm he would not take the glory of eflectiiig tlffi relief of the 

* city, for whicii he had undergone so much. BiJgadier-Jjenefal 

^ Nejjll was killed in the final advance. He was in his 48th year, 

when his brilliant career thus terminated. Outram was now 
master of Lucknow ; but he could do nothing more than bold 
1;Ue place. ^ 

§ 152. The heroic defence of Arrah must not be forgotten. 
This place is on the west of the Sou, and a little to the sou^-west 
Dinapur, wliere three native regiments ha^ mutinied. For^ 

• whole week, Arrah was kept by Mr. Wake, Mr. Boyle, Mr. 

Colvin, and a few more Englishmen and Sikhs, against upwards ^ 
of 3,000 rebels umler Koer Singh. Their forlfess was an open 
bungalow ! The fiL*sk attempt at a rescue was beaten back by 
overpowering numbers ; and in* the retreat, th^ boats which 
cth'ried the hoped-for* reinforcement were only saved by the 
ooUrage of a young Bengal CiAlian ni|med Mcl3onell, who gal- 
lantly cut the ropes that bound them, in the midst a tremen- 
<lous fir#of musketry. On the 2tid August, Maj<»r Vincent Eyre 
gained the brilliant wictory of Bibigaiij ; which was followed 
up_ b| other* successes, and b^ which the rebel Koer Singh was 
driven into th% jungles, and that part of the country cleared 
ol rebels. ^ • 

§ 1 03. But the great interest of the rebellion centres in Dehli. 
Oii*the 8th J^ie Sir H. Barnard, after a severe action, took 
possessi^ of the rhts near* Dehli, and the siege begun. The 
besiegeohad everything in their favour. Tl»e ci^, thorough- 
ly fortified, was seven miles in circumference. Its defenders 
were almost countless, and they had an inexhaustible supply of^ 
heavy guns and tAnmunition. The Janmah flowed Jiieneath i^s 
eastern wall ; and the well-defended bridge over it^ freely admitted 
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' reinforcements ftnd supplies.*^ The besiegers (more besieged, 
than besieging) were few, sickly, overworked, many of othem raw 
recruits ; and their guns'^did not sutBec even to check the enemiy*s « 
^re. c^not give the detail^ of tliose patient, prud<ent, and , 

j'aliant opeiations, whi<^ii ended in the capture of Dehli, on thV 3 
20th of September 1857. .There was a,, great struggle on ,.the 
Centenary of Plussey, 23rd June; but the ‘mutiileeiM were 
triumphantly repnlserl Sir H. Barnai*d died of cholera on 
July, and- was aiicce€>ded by Qenei'Al Archdale Wilson. Wilson, 
Buird Smith, Ilodson of the Guides. Nicholson, and Hope Gr^nt 
among a multitude of others, distinguished themselves. * ^ 

The king of Dehli was taken prisoner.by Major Hodson ; Snid 
his two sons and grandson shot by that resolute o0icer, to prevent 
their being resciie<i. » 

§ 154. The rebellion was now really put down. Sind was 
kept quiet by Sir Bartle Frere and General Jacob. Lord Elphin-, 
stone was equal to the einergency in Bombay. General Fraser 
with the able and patriotic Sir Salar Jang, maintained tranr][uillity 
in the Nizam’s dominions. The Indor mutineers were disposed 
of by^^reathed’s flying column, Ghiirka troops undet Sir J^g 
Babadiir did gAod services. 

§ 154^’ Tbc'^elief of Lucknow and the rescue of the garrison 
by Sir Colin Campbell (afterwards Lord Clyde) was^ another great * 
event. Sir H, Havelock died 25th November; and his name wiil t 
live as that of a man of the purest and bravest type. ^ 

The Gwaliar contingent mutinied in tha middle of October, i 
dethroning their Raja, but only for a short time. Sindia behavec) 
with the utmost fidelity, and was soon restored in ti’iumpli. WhiV 
iCck’s Madras col\}mn in Baiidelkhqpd annihilated the forces of 
the Raja of Banda. Cotton and Edwardes guarded the North-' \ 
frontier. 

§ 15fl. I'he ihnrderers of Englishmen ami women met on 
all sides with their just pni^shment, svifbly and inexorably 
inflicted. Mvhaintnad Bahadur Shah, the last Mughiil, Was 
brought to trial (January 27 — Maych 9).‘ He was skilfully de- 
fended ; but found guilty of murder, treason, and arson, ^ and 
was sentenced to transporj:ation for life to Barmah. His favourite 
'isife. Zinat Mahal, and bis youngest son Jumma Bakh^ accom- 
panied him. In Mulmein he died. ^ 

§ 157. Lord Canning was at me time blamed^ much f($r his 
“ clemency *’ ; but justice was done, while S'-engeance was dis- 
claimed. Lucknow was finally taken, and the ^re-conquest of 
Oudh completed in March. 

§ 158. Still Kban Bahadur of Bareli, the Mauhivi of Faiz^bad, 
thejiegam of Oudh, Prince Firiiz Shah of Dehli^nd the ipfamous 
Nanii of Bithaur were in arms in Rohilklifind, Bnrelig^was taken 
and Rohilkband cleared in May. The rebel leaders,' however, 
^escaf>ed for the time. • 

§ 159. Sir Hugh Bose in Central India ma^e one triumphant 
and scarcely paralleled march» ^£p<m Bombay to Xndor> ^gar, 
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Jhansi, Ka4|>i, and at last to Gwaliar. His opponent was Tantia • 
Topi, a i-elative of the N^ana. Kalpi, the p;reat arsenal of the 
^ rebels, was stormed on tbe^ 25th May.* The stront*: fortress of 

* Jbansi, ilefeiided by its hereic but cruel Rani, was taken: and she 

• escaped to fall in battle ala th^ siege o£«Gwaliar.« Owalilir was • 

taken, and the ncjble young Maharaja restored, in the middle of* 
Juife, • * • 

§ 160. Tantia Tqpi, a leader with much of the spirit a 
hndan, was taken by Cpl. Mead, tried and jjinnged in April* 1859, * 
fi£ his share in the Cawnpur massacres cleserved. <The Nana 
pefished, it is supposed, in the Nepal jungles. The Begam 
^es< 4 aped to Khutiuandd. 

§ 161. Among others, 'Major Hodson (of the Guides and of 
“ HoiJsoii’s Tlorse ”), Sir W. Peel, Commander of a i>rigade of 
sailors from tlie ships of war, and Mr. Veiifibles, an indigo planter, 
lost iheir Jives, after covering themselves with glory. 

• § 162. Lord Canning, in July 1858, declared by proclamation 
the lands of Oiulh foifeited, save in^he case of six loyal land- 
owners, offering in<hilgence to all who^threw themselves on Bri- 
•tisli mercy. This measure of conhscfftion was meant to prepare 
th^ way for a plan for placing the loyal among ihd landed aristo- 

• cracy of Oudh on a footing of greater security anjjhresji^cjJiability. 

• ^ 163. Olathe 2nd August 1858, a bill received the ro^fal 
^ absent, placing British India under the direct authority of the 

Crown. The mac*l»iiiery of govcminent in England was to consist 
^%f*a Secretary of State for India, aided by a Council of fifteen. 
Eight of these must have served in India for ten years, 
'yle Directors of the East India Company, at one of their last 
tpee tings, voted to Sir John Lawrence a pension of £ 2,000 a yeai*: 

• thus nohly cl<»siiig their woiulerful career. Other great changes 

followed, auiougst which, the abolition of the local Europ^n ^ 
army was one of the most imjiortant, • 

§ 164. 'Die proclamation of the Queen on the assumption of 
tli« direct Government of Britishflndia was transltyted into every 
Itftiguage of tlie countrjt; and read aloud, in every station in India 
on the 1st November 1858. •It was admirably and gracio^ly 
wordhd ; aud did much to reassure tne minds of the people of 
India, aifd to convince them of the justice and benevolence of th^ 
English rule, whose s^-engtli had been so terribly displayed by 
recenf eventSi Its closing wordfe were: — 

“When by the* blessing of Providence internal tranquillity shall be res- 
tored, it is "Our earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful iiidui^ry of India, 
fo promote work^ of public utility and improvement, and to administer 
its Government for the benefit of all Our subjects resident therein. In 
their prosperity will be Our strengih : in their contentment Our security ; 
and in tlfeir gratiti^e Our best reward. And may the God of all pawer 

g rant to Us. and to those in authority under Us, strength to carry out these 
ur wishes fcr the good of Our people. 

Thew subsequent history of British India (which is too recent to* 
be described in a ifork like the present), shows bow ^thoroughly 
these principles have been carriM out. May it ever be so t 
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I 165. Xiord Canning, the. last of the East India' Company's 
Gorernois-General, was sJso the first Viceroy for the ^ueen in 
India. One of his last f/tiblic acts wi|s the bestowal of Sanads on 
.ibe loyal Feudatory Chiefs of British India. In these they were 
oonstitJted' feudal noblei of the Bi^tisb Empire; and were guarauc 
Iml the peaceable possession of their dominions and the uninter- 
nipted enjoyment of all thhir recognised ri|:hts and pn^^eges — 
inc|[^iding the much-prized right of adoption, which ensures the 
|[ierTOiu'ation of the dignity of their &mi\|[e8, — so long as they 

and maintain their loyalty to thdr gracious Sovereign. ^ 



CHAPTER XI. • 

• • ' • 

HISTOIfr.Off THE PUNJAB.. *• 


■« PJfRT I. SUMMARY OB THE HISTORY OF THE PANJAB, TO 
THE KIgE OF HANJIT SINGH. 

• . • 

§ 1. Tlie PanjiCb in the earliest times. § 2. Subject to Bactria and 

* j^aslimir. § 3. Early Muhnininadaii invasions. § 4. The Gakkhars. 

^ 5. Subject to Dehli. § 6. Humayun. ^ 7. Akbar. § 8. Kise of the 
Sikhs. § 9. Conquered by Afghans. • 

§^1. We have seen flint the earliest glimpses « of legendary 
Indian History show us the llindd Aryans in possession of tlie 
*fertile plains of the Panj4b. Again, the first sceiidS in ati4bliitely 
•authentic Iiidiim History, are the conquests of Darius and Alex- 

• aifBer in the same province. In the time of Alexander, the 
Paurava king, called Pomtt by the Greeks, who was the principal 

•^lieftain, possessed ^mly one-eighth of the province; it was 
occupied by a multitude t»f petty rulers. 

^ 2. Tlie Punjab was next under the Bnctrian kings till B. C* 
1€6. Then it appears to ha\^ become siibjeci to the king of 
#*Kashmii*; under whose dominion it wns at the time of the 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Hiouen-'J'Iisnng, in A. 629. ^ 

§ 3. Mohalib in A. D. 664, and KAsim in 711, conquered 
Multan ; but seem to have advanr^pd no further. 

The next person connected with Punjab history is^Jaipal. His 
contests, and those o^ file “ 1^11 and Horseman” dynasty, to 
whick he belonged, witli the first Muhammadan invaders, fire 

• related in Chap. 11. Mas’ud II {nee Chap. XL, § 42) residerl 
at Laho^; and there Khusrau Malik, the last of the race 
Mahmud of Ghazni, di%d in HBg. 

§ 4.f The Gi^kkhars, a warlike tribe occupying for centuries the 
country around Kawa^indl, at all times exendsed great influence 
on the history of the Panjab. They took Labor in 1203, but 
were expelled by Muhammad Ghori who conquered* the whole 
of the Punjab. » ^ • 

§ fl. Sor centuuies the Panfab was subject to Dehli, and Be- 
came the little-field where the MughuU and Afghans fought for 
the possessitm of India. Its Viceroys oflen rebelled ; but it waa 
not till* 1414, that one of these, Khizr Khan the first of the 
Sayyids, usurped the supreme power and reigned in Dehli. Daulat 
Khan Lodi, the Viceroy of the J’anjab, united with Babar to 
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' invade India. Labor was t^en and burnt, as the* preliminary 
to the Mughul conques)^ of India. " • 

§ 6. The Panjab was yielded by Humaydn to his brother » 
K4xhraii«who was compelled to cede it to Sher Bhah (Chap. 111., ^ 
,§15) and £lee\o Kabul.' Slier Shah ^en founded Kahtas, whidh 
he natued after his favouri^iO stronghold between the* Ganges ^nnd 
the Son. Sikandar Sur, a nephew of Sher Shah, ^roclHii&$d him- 
, self kjqg of the Panjab in 1554, and was driven into Sarhind by the 
returning Humayihiy^ho took pOssdssiois of Labor early in 155o. 

' § 7. Afi:bar was compelled to repel several invasions of the 
Panjdb made by bis brother Mtrza Muhammad Hakim ; anu ity^. 
1581, Raja llbagavan Has was made Viceroy. Kashmir was c$>n- ' 
quered by Akbar in 1586. The tribes who occupy the hills 
around thh plain of Pjpshawar, the Ydsn&ais and Raushanis; gave 
Akbar muck trouble, and were never thoroughly repressed. 
Their descendants are at perpetual war with the English to, 
this day. ^ 

Labor was the residence of Prince Khnsrau, eldest son of 
Jahangir, who was a near relative of Raja Bhagavan Has ; and it 
was ifbe scene of his bitter humiliation. (Chap. HI.*,' § 57J 
§ 8. The nrequent wars of the Mughul emperors with the^f- 
gbans if^'Kabhl and Kandahar rendered Labor of great impor- ‘ 
tjsnce; but the Sikhs, in due time, becume more ihrmidable ttian 
the Afghans themselves. The rise of the Sikh power was, infaOt, , 
about contemporanoous with that of the British in India Isee 
Chap. HI., § 108]. The Sikh name gives the Punjab its greatest « 
interest. It was in 1675 that Guru Oovind, the tenth spiritual 
chief in succession from Nanak, formed the sect of the Bikjis 
intQ a religious and ^military cominoiiwealth, tlie 
KUilsa (=*=p«rc.) In their training there was a combination of the \ 
^ afCetic and the knightly character. Cruel persecution converted 
thmn into relentless, gloomy fanatics, equally ready to inflict and 
to suffer the most cruel torments (Chap. IH., § 120). I'hey were 
only saved frern utter extermination by the breaking up of \,he 
Mughul empire, upon the death of Aurairgzeb. * 

§ 9. In 1738 an invading army again marched through the 
Pani^b, under l^adir SSiah; and again three times, under the 
A^nan, Ahmad Khan, of the Abdali or Huraui tribe, fn 1747 — 
1759, From 1751 the province was severed from the Mughul em- 
pire. [iSce Chap. HI,, § 154]. v ‘ * 


PART IL THE PANJAB UNDER RANJIT SINGH: AND TO THE 
* FIRST SIKH WAR. e 

§ 10, Rsnjlt Singh. § 11. Friendly Policy towiuds the Ei^glbh. § 12. 
^ His death, $ 18. Intrigues at lAhor. 

§ 10« The British Government came in& contact 'with the 
Sikhs m 1809. The chiefs then applied ta the Govemor-Genoral 
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to protect t)fem from the encroachments of Ranjit Singh. These 
chiefs we^ independent of one another, and were divided into 
' ^twelve confederacies called Idjsls. • 

Ranju* Singh was born l^vember 2, 1780, and (died 2!^th Jntie 
^1839. Ho first rose into ilbpor tan ce in W98, wherfh# recovered ^ 
some guns for Zafnan Shah, which had been lost in the Jbelam. 
He was^en appointed trovernor of L^&hor, by the Afghan mon- 
OTch, in his eighteen tl^y ear. The life of the tyity Sjkh was gi^n 
u|p to the one idea of ei^larging his territ^gy, and impsr>vi^ his 
asmy for this purpose. Colonel Allard and Colonel Vemtura, two 
^f Sapoleon’s old officers, and Generals Court and Avitabile en- 
Jxerad his service in 1822^ and under their training the. Sikh army 
became* most effective. 

§ IJ. In 1809, the Sikh Sardars of Pattiala* and Jhiiyf appeal- 
ed to Lord Minto for protection against fhe encroachments of 

• Ranjit Singh. Mr. Metcalfe was sent as an ambassador to Labor. 
In 1831, Lord W. Bentinck had an interview with Ranjit Singh, 
at Ropar on the Satlaj, conducted extraordinary pomp and 
magnificence ; when an assurance of perpetual amity was given 
him by tl^e Governor-General. Till •Lis death, which occtrred 
whi1% he was co-operating with the British in'* the ill-fated 

•attempt to restore Shah Shuja to the throne of Ajjclmniif^n, he 
♦maintained an^iindeviating course of friendly conduct towarcfs 
^ the British Government. His army numbered 82.000 men. His 
artillery consisted of 376 guns and as many swivels. He was 
,tfie.most remarkable ];aler in the East in his day. 

§ 12. I'he death of “ the Lion of the Pan jib,” was the signal 
fo|^ strife and confusion. Karak Singh, an imbecile, succeeided* 
He died on 5th* of November 1840, after a rei^ of four monthsf 
^^ot without suspicion of poison. His son, Nihal Singh, waa 
killed (by a supposed accident) on the day of his accession ; aad 
his uncle, Sher Singh, seized the reins, aided dhiefly by Dian 
Singh, the favourite giinister of Ranjit Singh. This man, in 
184B, caused both Sher Singh and%is son to be assa^inated; and 
anarchy ensued till 18W5, when, after many bloody episodes^ 
Dhulip Singh, son of Kanjit Singh, by his favomite wife Ohaikd 

• Kaur,*was acknowledged as Maharaja, — ^tlie Sard4rs« or chiefs, 
constituting themselves council. To the whole government^ 
was given the name of 4he Klialsi, or the pure. 

§ 1^ In 1*845 (Chnp. X., § rt5), the most prominent persons 
in the raujab wftre Gaiab Singh of Jammu ; Lai Singh, the para- 
mour of the Qu^n-Mother, and her brother Jowah^ Singh ; and 

• 'Jfhe . following aceount of the chief Feudatory Stat( t the Panj&b 
was accidcDtAlly oiifftteil at page 9 introduction, § 12]. 

In the JaUand'ir between the Satlaj and the Beyahi !«» he protected 
Sikh State oLKapurthala. 

The chief €ia-^tla} States (•. c., the States an thia side qf the liver^ 
Sathy— op its southern and south-efsteru side) are Pattikla, Jbind, cmd 
Nabha^ Tlje Mahar4j4s of these states are Jots; and are descended .from 
a common anc^tnr. named Phol. On this acoount, these pAncipalities 
are sometimes called the Ftmlkiaii States. 
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Chattfir Sin^h, the commat^der of the forces. After several 
HtasBacres LAI Sinsih became Vazir. It aeemed clear that the 
lai^ and well trainee Sikh army^ w(»u]<l not lon^ refrain from 
sofiie outran ; and the Governor-General, I/ord Hardieige, pre- 
pared himself, by increasing the iiit.nber of Hritiah troops be- 
tween Mirnt and the Satlaj to 3*2,000 men, iq^ith OB field jiieces. 
The wily Sikh oJiiefs saw an easy way of^ getting rid of Af^roiible- 
•oftie army by urging them on to cross the Satlaj, and attack the 
hated 'Et^lish. 


PART IIL THE FIUST PANJAB *COR SIKH) WAR. , 

§ lA The Sikhs cross the Sntlaj. § 15. The battle of Mildkf. § 16. 
The battle of Firilz-SliAli. 6 17. The battle of AlfwAl. § 18. The 
decisive battle of Sobnfon. 19. Occupation of the Paiijdb by tlie British 
army^ § 20. Further intrigues. ^ 

§ 14. On ' 1 1 th December, 1845, the Sikh army began to cross 
t^e SaAlfQ, anti took up their position not tar from P'iruzpur. They* 
were numerous, well trained and glowing with enthusiasm, » On* 
the 13th December, 1845, Sir H. Hardinge issiidkl a proclamation, , 
setting forth the urifirovoked aggression committed by the Sikh 
soldiery, and calling upon the protected chiefs to aid the British* 
government against the common enemy. The First Pa ^ jab 
War, which lasted exactly two months, had commenced, «*. 

$ 15. The drs^^ battle took place at Mudki about 20 miles 
from Finizpiir. Lprd Gough's army consisted of 11,000 men,'* 
ii*wl the Sikhs had 30.000 men with 40 guns. The Sikhs were 
defeated, losing ^17 guns. The English had 215 killed and 657 
woimded. The cliarge of th^ British infantry soon decided the 
battle. Sir E. Sale and Sir J. McCaskill, brother heroes of 'the 
Afghan war, fell in this battle. ^ 

•§ 16. The next day tllie Governor-General, who had ^ioined 
the camp, waiving his rs^jk as Governor-General, placed himself ' 
.^s second under Sir H. Gough. Sir John Littler, m>m*Firuzpur, 
with 5,000 tixmps, now joined tlj^e main body ; and a combine<l 
attack was made upon the Sikh encampment at Firuz-Shai. about 
10 miles from Miidki, and about the same di.^tance from Firdzpur. 
'I'he SfkiAs had entrenched themselves in a cawp in the form of 
a home-shop, a mile long, and half a mile deep, They had^ up- 
wards of a hundred guns, well apipiuted and served ; and about 
3Q,000 men. An equal number lay on the/urthcr b^nk of the 
Satlaj. On the 21st December, the whole jiritisli^ army was 
brought in front of this entrenched camp. The assault began an 
hour beibre siniset; and during that remarkable night theLiiglish 
and the Sfkiis were miiig1e<! the battle^ficlll in utter confusion. 
Sir II. liarilinge and Sir Hiigh Gough bivouacked with their 
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troops iji tli^ bittGT cold, without feod or corcrinj^. whitlh^ with 
anxiety for the eventful ^awn. At daybreak, Hardinge plaued 
•himself at fhe head of the left, and Uoueh rode at the b »B d of 
tfto right iring ; and by one rapid daring movement, swept the Sikhs 
•ut^of their enoauipiiient, aii(|i out oi the milage ofdj^s-Sbah. 
Then, after diriodging the enemy from their whole position, “the 
liue,‘V to u»o^ Gloi^ll's own words, “ hafted, as if on a day of 
manisuvA, rofoiving tlie two leaders with a cheer, and displaying 
thsyiiiptured standards of the t(hiil8u army." ^venty-thpee'dkn* 
noiw hml been taken. Six*hundred and ninefy-four of tlie British, 
armys had been killed, and one thousand seven hundred and 
^ ^cn^-oiio wounded ! Later in the day, Tej Singh with a fresh 
■Body of troops raine down upon the exhausted British fdJee, 
The urainiiiiition was exhiuisted ; but Sir H. Uough movqd on his 
cavalry* to attack their flanks, and prepared his wearied 
infantry for one more charge. But the Sikhs, awed bv the 
resolute deiuoanonr of the English troops, suddenly retreated, 
and the field was won. « 

§ 17. 'I’here was now a pause. For aSnonth the British force 
lay all but jpaotive, waiting for reinforcements and supplies, ffbe 
Sikhr* again crossed the Satlaj, in front of Ludhidnah with a 
fyain of setenty pieces of artillery. On the 28th^anu«cy was 
Jought the battle of Amwal. Sir Hairy Smith, with a smaUbody 
of Jjrtiops, had Be^ sent towards Lddhuinah to deter the inereas. 
dng'ltodies of Sikhs from crossing the Satl^’. In this inarch be 
w*s encountered by a bwlv of the enemy under (luliib Sin.»h, at 
BiulUiwal, and was not* able to attack them, but snfiei-od severely 
from their fire. This was looked upon by the Sikhs as a victory'; 
but* in a few days, having been reinforced by the, bri<radeh of* 
Qddby, Wheeler, Forster, and'Wilson, be iiiareh(fil out and attack- 
ed them at Aliwiil, The .Sikhs had been disciplined by General 
Avitabile ; and the gunners were especially ellieieut. But they 
were driven iritii the river by tiie steady advance of the BritisU 
soldiers who hemmed *t hem in. sThey lost fifty-g^ guns and 
all .their abires of evey kind. This victory detnmined the 
Miiliammadtiu chiefs «r the CiK-Satlaj border, who now openly 
,bailedsttic defeat of the'r Sikh oppressors. Gnlab Singh too 
began to npgotiate with the British authorities, * 

§ 18. It only remained for tlte British to force the passaim of* 
the .Satlaj, and take possession mf the rnujab. The Sikhs en- 
treiiehAl themselves at Sobbaon, on botl; banks of the Setl a j 
Sir ilarry Smith now joined the Commiin<lor-in-Chief; a»da siege 
train fifom DehK having arrived. Sir Hugh Gough drew out liis 
fiireee cresoent-wise alotm the whole Sikh front, and the battle 
begm befbre dawn on the meming of Febmarv 10th. After a 
terrific CsMoonode, Itept np fi.r three hours, awl replied to with 
equal enoTMT by the Sikh batteries, it was determined to carry 
the entrenchments at the point of the bayonet. Tliig was done 
Sir Harty Smith, Sis W. Gilbert, and Sir Joseph Tliaokwell won 
the left and centre of the Sikh postcion in galiaut siyfit. Sham 
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Smgil, 6f Atfc&ri, in white cgarraents, devoted himself to*deathy 
and fell at length on a heap of his coantrjmen. After two hours 
6f close fighting, th^ wreck of the Sikh army was^^in full re-#^ 
* treat aei^ss the river. Bight thousand of these g§llant, bdt 
imfortbnateand misguaded men, fell either in the battle or in^th^ 
attempt to cross the river. Tbe British had threp hundred and 
twenty killed, and two thousand and siaty-three. woupded. iSir R. 
!]|^ick fell at the head of his men. Th^ Panjab now^Xay at the 
meiey England, ♦ 

it § 19. »On the I3l;h February, tbe whole British force croi^sed 
the Satlaj ; and on the 14th, a proclamation was issued, taking 
possession of the Panjab, and announcing the terms on whi^h 
occupation would be relinquished. They were distinguished by 
moderatjion and wisdom. • 

(1) . Tbe^ Jallandar Doab between the Satlaj and the 
Beyah was annexed. 

(2) . Kashmir and Hazara were retained. » 

(3) . Dhdlip Sih>h was to be sovereign of Labor, under 

a council of regency, afld a British Resident was appointed with 
fulli authority to direct and control all matters in e^'ery depart- 
ment of the< State'* till September 1854, when the young A^aha- 
raja ^mild t^^tain tbe age of sixteen years. , ‘ 

* (4). A million and a half sterling was to be paid 

part indemnity for the expenses of the war, ^ \ 

(5) , A British force was left in L4hor, for the protect ■ 

jtion of the Maharaja.^ c 

(6) . Gulab Singh, the Raja of Jammu, the chosen 
minister of the Khalsa, was appointed Raja of Kashmir, the 
parent of one million sterling. ^ 

The final arrangement was ratified by the Governor- General osi 
^e 26th December 1846. The thanks of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment were votfed to the gallant army. Sir H. Htirdinge and Sir 
Hugh Gough were raised to the peerage, and Sir H. Smith was 
msde a barret. A donation^ of twelve months' batta was« also 
given to the troops. ^ 

*§ 20. In 1846, a rebellion '’broke oht in Kashmir against 
Gulab Smgh. The litigator was discovered to be LaF Singly 
« ;&e infamous paramour of the queen-mother. He was sent to 
the fort of Agrah. Chand Kaur herself was sent a prisoner to 
Shaikhpurl^ twenty-five miles ^from Labor, in August j|647, as 
iier Gcmstant intrigues destroyed the peace dof th6 kingdom. 
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PART IV. THE SECOND PANJAB (OR SIKH) WAR 

^ § 21. Assassination of Vans^Agnew and Ij^nderson. § 22. Mdliij. 

§ 23. Commencement of the Second Sikh War. § 24. Siege of Multan. 
§•25. Summary of the Event^of the War. % 26. Storthing o? Multan. ^ 
§ 2^ Battle hf ChlUlnn wallah. § 28. Decisive Battle hf Gujarat. 

§ 29. Aafiesftition ^of the Panjib. § 80.* Pate of the Sikh Leaiters. 
§|31. The Panjib Commission. . ^ • 

•§ 21. In March 1848, Sir P. Currie succeeded* Sir John 
^jjjawrence as Resident of Labor. At the same time, Mdlraj, the ' 

• Gd^emor of Multan, w^s negotiating to be relieved from his 
arduous duties ; and Sardar Khan Singh, accompanied by Mr. 
YansuAgnew, a Bengal fSvilian, and Lieutenant Anderson, pro- 
ceeded thither to be installed as his successor. These two 
Jilnglishmen were assassinated, with every circumstance of savage 
wanton barbarity. If Millraj did not actually arrange the assas- 
Binatlon, he rewarded the murderers ; summoned his followers 
to defend the fort. 

§ 22. ^lultaUf so often mentioned in this history, wa8% chy 
cel^rated for its strength. The province is chiefl^ inhabited by 

• Jats, supposed by some to be descendants of the iieythi8n»inva^- 
eraJ[see CLapt I., § 58], A Aluharnmndan viceroy ruled there in 
thfe days of the* Mughuls. Conquered by Ahma^^ Shah Abdali 
fin 1759), it belonged to Kabul till 1816, when Kanjit Singh 

• annexed it to the Paqi^^* Bhawalpur alone remained under its 
own Muhammadan Khan. LalJa Miilraj was Governor of the 
d^trict of Multan in 1848. 

•» § 23. A holy war on be}^alf of the Ktialsil, against Feringhft 
'*was now proclaimed. Bhawal Khan of Bhawalpur stood drm 
as ally of the English. Colonel Cortlandt (commanding at 
Ismael Khan) and Lieutenant Edwardcs, whose ^ergy and deter* 
niination speedily gawe him the lend, raised a few Sikhs and 
PAhans ; and meeting on the 2uth May, won the hai*d-fought 
b^tle of Kinen, on t^wChinaK about twenty miles from Multan. • 
The subsequent victory of Sudclosam, July 1, gained by Edwaries, 
Cortlandt, and Lake, shut up Mulraj in his fort,* which was 
invested^ but troops and guns were wanting for the capture of a 
strong fort, a mile in Circumference. Meanwhile, it was beliered 
that Che ontlbreak was merely local ; but the restless queen* 
mother's influence was at work, and a plot was discovered mr the 
massacre of all^the Europeans in Labor. The queen-iliother was 
then sent to Benares. • 

§ 24. It wag not till the 5th of September that a field-force, 
with a siege train under the command of Major-General WUsh, 
commenced in earnest the siege of Multan. The success of the 
siege wos^delayed for a while by the treachery of Raja Shcr 
Singh, •who, with five thousand men, went over to the enemy, ' • 

§ 25. Meaawhfle ttie whole Panjab had risen. A ^tdespn^ 
conspiracy, which had long exifted in the Sikh army, speedily 
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developed into tlie Seoond Panjab war, wMch lasted Fei>ru« 
ary 1849. The storming of Multan (January 21, lfl49) ; tlie 

S uestionable victory offIJhillianwallaJbL (13th January 1849) ; and. 

ie complete and decisive success ^at Gujarat (21st February 
1849),«*led no cthe final ssnnexation the Panjab (29th Mareh ^ 

* 1849.) ^ An army, headed by Lord Gough, Jiiid now marched 
past Labor, across the R&vi, and was encampdl on th^^furSlier 
batfk. The enemy were in force at R^mnogar, and it was desir- 
able \o dfive them a^'poss the ('hioab. J^^'liis was done ; but iif a 
splendid cavalry charge, C<ilonel Havelock, of the 14th Dragoons, 
and General Ciireton, were killed. i' 

§ 26. Meanwhile, at MullAn. an attnpk of Miilraj upon Gemr^^ 
al Whlsh's eiienmpment was repelled with immense loss to the ene- 
my by Eijwardes, Cortlaudt, ami MarkUihn. And now reinforce- 
ments having arrived from Bombay, the siege w*is renewed, and 
on the 27 th Decani her, a combined attack was made on the city^ • 
which was stormed after some tlny^s of continuous fighting, ou 
the 3rd January ; and after V determined resistance, Miilraj sur- 
rendered the citadel itselV. The bodies of Anderson and Vans 
Agnetv were disinterred, find borne in solemn procession to the* 
topmost point'bf the citadel, where they were buried. KdwdS'Hes 
was pu^ Al ch^vge of the captured city, and General Whish — his* 
work well done— joined Lord Gongh. Miilraj sent og* a • 
prisoner to thc^ Governor-General at Labor. * v ^ 

§ 27. On the 10th, Lord Gough’s army moved on ; and on 
the I2th, came in sight of Slier Singli's anny^ near the now famous , 
ChilliftHwdUah, Here at 3 p.m., in n most unfavourable ground, 
amid jungles and brushwood, was fought a battle, of winch ^e 
plan had never been arranged, and in which any but British troo)^ 
must have been clefcatod. The Sith'. were driven oft the field, 
aud forty guus taken ; yet at nightfall. General Gough had to re- 
tire a mile to a (kmveiuent camping ground. 

g 28. Public opinion in India and England was now excited. 
Lord Gougli^ rashness was the theme of every eonversati^Mi ; 

• and Sir C. Napier was appointed to superaode him, and with lAilt 
a <]fty*s notice was on his vny to \ndia. Ihit ere the news had 
]-eached Ei|gland, the decisive and almost bloodlc'is battle of • 
pujarat had shown how" the preceding battle had woaAeued the 
foe. Instead of retiring on the Jhelnm, tlte Sikhs had taken po<«- 
session of Gi^jarat, nut far from ^Vazirabad, the mame of ^ Alex- 
ander’s victory over Porus, and of sumo groat victories wou by 
the Khalsii in former days. 

On theinpriiing of the 20th February 1849, Lora Gough, witli an 
army of 24,000 v^eii and ninety guns, met for the ^ist time the Sikh 
arpiy. The battle of Gujarat obmpleted tj^e overthrew of the 
Kfa^lsa. The Sikhs fought bravely, but were driven from the 
field in utter confushtn, and pursued for fourteen itdles by the 
^ British cavalry. By the evening of the 21st, fifty-six gnus had 
be^ tak^b Their gtniidards, camp equipn^, and stores all fell 
into the bauds of the victors, trho lost only 92 killed and 700 
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wounded. GPeneral Gilbert, the “flying General,” steadily follow- 
ed up the fugitives until^on the 8th March, Sher Singh himself, 
•came into the camp. At Hurmak, thoustmds of Sikhs laid down 
^ their artifs, and received a rifpee each, as they added their .wear 
p<fnB to the vast pile of 8#ords, matchlocks, spearf, sSieldft, and 
oanipl-guns. *On the 14t^, at l^walppidi the same fcene* was 
repeated? ufltil mbre than sixteen thousand had surreedered. On 
t^e 17th, Gilbert was at Attock, and there he pursued 
Mhhammad’s flying troops paA Peshawar, tm the mouth oi the 
Khybar Pass. * . 

^ § 4i9. The annexation of the whole country of the five rivers 
the result. The clemency' df Xiord Hardinge had been 
ftirown away. British Pfitcers hM been imprisoned and murder- 
ed. Ifivery obligation had been violated by these foithlass chiefs. 
On the 28th March, the Maharaja Dhiilip ^iigh signed in open 
darbar the treaty which conveyed the realms of Ranjft Singh 
TO the British. A pension of fifty ^ousand pounds per annum 
was given to the young Raja. Among pther spoils, the Koh-i- 
luir (hill^ of light), the largest diainoiul in the world, was taken 
and set asCle for the Qiie^ii of England. • 

§ ^0. The Sikh leaders were still restless and*treacherou8 ; 
*aiid eventually were sent to Fort William, whereiUhey fomaine^ 
•in as'rest for seme years. Miilraj was tried for the murder of 
^Vafus Agiiew afli Anderson, and found guilty ; but his sentence 
was commuted to imprisonment for life. The Mahar&ja Dhdlip 
•^ngh was thoroughly educated; and while still a youth, em- 
brai^ed the Christian faith. He subsequently mariied a Christian 
lady of Arabic extraction, and is living in England a dignified 
a«d useful life. On him the battfe of Gujarat entailed no teeS 
.loss. 

§ 31. The Governor-General had now to arrange the details 
of a new system of governiuent for the Panjabi! It was made 
what is called a “ iioiUregulation” province, A commission, con- 
sisfing of Sir Henry Lawjence, John Lawrence (since Gov- 
criTor-Gerierid of EndifV), Mr. Mansell, and Air. Montgomery, 
was lyipoiiited, to which tlie administration of the country was 
entrusted. Assistants, vivil aiul military, were appointed in the 
five circlA of Lahor, Jhelum, Multan, Liffo, and Peshawar, li^ 
February 1853, it wtlfc judged ^desirable to replace this Board 
of Ooi|^tni8si<if|er8 by a Cliief O^imissioner ; and Sir John Law- 
rence was appomted^o that offlee, which he filled till the assump- 
tion of the. Goi^^riuueut of India by the Grown. * 
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PART 1. EASLT HISTORY I>pWN To' THE USURPATION OF 
^ HAIDAB AU. ^ ^ 

§ 1. RiCj4 U<laiy4r. § 2. CUik Deo Rij. § 8, Usurpation of th' 
Friiue Minibters. § 4. Nandirij* § Defeated by the Mahrattas. 

§ 1. The small state of Mysor acquired its mdep^odence' op 
thefKil of Hij^^iia^arin 156^ [jfec Chap. JV., § 18], I'li'e expi^led 
ilfjano^ar princes took up their abode at SerinjQrapatam under the 
p**oteCki6n of Hrie Rajas of Mysor; where they kept up a kind^ 
of state. * Gradually the lidja of Mysor iru^e^sed liis K'^de* 
territory; but it was*R4jAUdaij4r [or Wadeya^ (died in 1617) • 
who largely extended the limits and greatly consolidated th"*' 
power of the kingdom. Seringapatain became the seat of the' 
government in this I'eigu, the Bijanawar dynasty having become 
^tinct. This Raja was th^ chief Hindu prince, south of Che 
Krishna. r ‘ , 

§ 2. The greatest of his descendants was Kantirava Narsa * 
Mj (1640 — 165^). The Crown then passed to a distant branch of 
the royal family. The two next kings were Dodda (Senior) Deo 
R^ (1659—1672), and Chik, (Junior) Bfeo Raj (1672— 17(},4). 
Mysor, now* a considerable state, had to contend with the 
Muhammadan power in the Dtikhin, then 1b its zenith, as well as 
with the rising Mahruttss. Sivaji possessed Ginji and Vellor ; 
while Tapjv>r, Bangalor, ^nd other places not far ofil were in 
<ihe hands of Mahratta Chiefs {j<ee Chap. V., § 15]. Chik Deo 
prinlently avoided all contact with fhe belligerent parties, 
and set himself to bring his own feudatories to absc\lute subjection. 
His government was most despotic; and his Unctions drove many 
villagers tb the neighbouring Nilgiri hills. He put down all op- 
position, however, by an indiscriminate massacre of the Jaiwnm 
priests. He bdbght Hangalor f^om the Tanjk>r Raja (.^oji 
or^ enkaji) for the small sum <}f three lakhs of rupees ; and obtain^ 
from Aurangzeb the title of Raja, and the privilege ol^ sitting oh 
an ivory throne. Tliis throne still exists. 

^ § 8. The next two R^as were Kantirava %nd Dodda iCistna, 

both imbeeile. The result was the virtual sovereignty of the two 
^ mittistors, Deo R^* and his cousin H andiraL They may be said 
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to have completely usurped all the fiutctious of government beftre 
1731 ; and Jhey actually deposed and imprisoned Cfiata Raj. In 

• 1738, Mysor was invaded by Dost AU, Njwab of the Carnatic ; 
Cut he w»is defeated by Deo whose cousin had died shortly be- 
fore. Nizam-ul-Mulk now demanded tribute at they head df an 
army (1743), and Deo liaj thought it better to submit.., . 

“ § 4. Raj»lTad a younger brotMbr called Nandi Raj, to 

whom he now made o^r the virtual sovereignty. This Nani^i 
R^ to strengthen his posij^ion, siarried a daimbter of thj tltlilar 
king, Chik Kistna Raj. We find him aimng Muhammad Al\ 
[^ee*phap. VIII., § la'l in 1752. In 1749 he undertook the siege 
^ ileonhalli, where Haidar, thirty y^rs of age, dis- 

tfnguished himself as a Volunteer., From this time the latter is 
the pri^inent figure in th^history* .. g 

§ 5. In 1755," Deo Raj was couapelled to pay a tribute of fifty- 

• six lakhs of rupees to Salabnt Jang, aided by Bussy. In 1756, 
tTle Mahrnttas under Balaji Baji Rao, appeared before Seringnpa- 
tam and compelled Nandi Raj to pay • heavy tribute, and to sur- 
render a large portion of territory. * 


♦ pJIrT it. fro* the usurpation of HAIDAR IN 1760, TO 
PIE END OF THE FIRST WAR WITH THE ENGLISH IN 1769. 

• • . • 

6^6. Rise of Haidar AU. § 7, The Sack of Bednor. § 8. CJontest with 
Rao. § 9. Invasion of Malabar. •§ 10. Triple confederacy against 
Haidar. § 11. Fir.-»t appearancd of Tippd. § 12. Tlie Nizam joins the 
'English. § 13. A Bombay force defeated by Haidar. § 14. Disgrafjp- 
ful conclusion of the First Mysor War. • 

§»6. It was time now for some strong hand to gragp the reins, 
and Haidar AIS stood r<M.dy. He was the grandson or a religious 
mendicant from the ranjab, dhd son pf a brave cavalry officer. 

► lie entered tlie Mysor service at the age of thirty, and was soon 
promoted^to the command of fifty hgrse and two hundred infantry^ 
with authority to augn^ipnt his forces as he could. He was thei:;|^ 
put iijAo command in the Dindigol district. There by plunder, 
deceivand euntiing he obtained large funds and a considerable 
army. At last iu June 1761, he received from the Rajjji a formal 
renunciation of ^the kingdom, three lakhs a yeai^, being assigned 
to tRe Raja for bis support, and one lakh to Nan<^raj. The latter 
personage being detected afterwards plotting against Haidar, was 
consigneu to perpefiial imprisonment. 

§ 7. HfiWar now attacked and took Bednor, where he^fomad 
immense treasures, which materially aided him in his rise. Qe 
soon r^uced the whole province, which was under a NAyakaH 
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§ 8. In 176-5, tlie vrarlikV Madii Hho [Chap. V., § 45] defpr- 
mined to chastise the andafioiis iwiiryiier, who had ^m»w 20,000 
horse and 40,000 foo^; soldiers under his banners. Haidar was * 
signally defeated, coirlpelled to relintpiish his new conquests, and 
to pay 32 lakhs of nip^^es. ' * 

§ 9. In 1766, be invaded Malabar and took Calicat, the BajX 
of which burnt himself in his palace, to avoid captivJty. 

» § 10. A confederacy against Haidar was now formed by the 
Mahrattas and the IJizam, into which ynfortunately tlie Ma<’iras 
.Goveniment was drawn liy the terms of the treaty with ifie 
Nizam. The Mahrattas under Madii Uao, without waiting fop 
their allies, passed the Krishna, and began to plunder ; but .,«*rr- 
bought off by Haidar, 'fhe Nizam was also bribed by Haidar 
not only to forsake the confedersicy, but to join in an att'^ck on 
the English. Colonel Smith, who commanded the British Con- 
tingent found himself with about 7,000 troops and 16 guns, op- 
posed to an army of 70,000 with 100 guns! lie defeated them, 
however, at Chvai^rm fin^*TrinomaH (both places being in South 
Arcot); taking 64 guns and killing 4,000 of the enemy,, 

§ <11. It was at this time that Haidar’s son Tippu, then 
seventeen years of age, was employed with a body of 5,000 norse 
ip plundering ;q> to the very gates of Madras. 

§ 12. The Nizam now sought for pence, his te*:ritories having 
been invaded by a Bengal force under Colonel l^ea(;li. A p(*ace 
was signed in 1768, which was in every way discreditable to the 
IVIadras Government. In the treaty llnidai; was referred to v;iili 
extreme contempt as a rohei and usurper, and it was stipuIaUal 
that the English should take the Carnatic Hsilagliat from him, 
%rd hofi it under the Nizam'. 

§ 13. A force from Bombay now invaded the NVesteni Coast, 
destroyed the Mysor fleet, and took Mangalor and llonawar. 
Haidar soon drdve them away ; and the British (hunmaiider aban- 
doned even the wounded, 260 in number, t/> bis fury. 

§ 14. Tho war in the Baraihalial and the Carnatic was pushed 
on, however, by Colonel Smith wdth such e?' orgy and success, that 
Haidar lost eight of his pniicipid tbrtsand a*ll the mountain ijasses, 
and was prepared to make considerable sacrifices for peace. 
„The Madras Governmejit foolishly declined. The uide now 
Runted. Colonel Smith had been superseded. Haidar recovered 
in six weeks all be had lost, find ravaged the (hirnatic^jilmost 
unchecked. The Madras Council now sued for peace. Smith 
was again put at the head of the army, and kept ,^aidar at bay. 
But, sendi^jg his guns, baggage, and infantry back, he advanced 
with unexampled rapidity with 6,000 chosen ea^lry to witifin a 
miles of Madras, where lie tlictated a p^ace, on t}»e basis of 
i It inutual restitution of conquests, with the stipulation that “ in 
either of the contracting parties should be at&cked, they 
should mutually assist one another to drive out the enemy 
Thus qrtded, in dlsgi'ace, the First Mtsou Wab. 1766 — 
1769 : 
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^ PART ITk FROM TTIl? END OF THE FipST MYSOR WAR IN 

• ^ 17G0, TO THE DJCyiTI OF IIAllfAR IN 174^. 

• . • • » • • ♦ 

§ 15, TlaMnv^lofeatOLl by the Mahrattas. § 16. His recover}* of power. 
§ 17f wifb ‘tlic § 18, Tr?\)lc confederacy ai^aiiist the 

English. § 19. Haidar irv^ades Hie Carnatic. § 20. Sir E^ re Coot eJndt^^’S 
reil^forccinonts from Bengal* §^1* l^eient of ][;i{iidar at Poj^to Novo, 

§ 22^ Overland march of an army from Calcutta. § 23, DecisiVe victories 
fig C<Aue at I’ollihtr and Ji^dingarli. § 24. War between the English and 
^Q^eTlutcli. § 25. Varying fortune of Haidar. § 26. He is aided by the 
French. § 27. Death of Ilij^dar. 

• . i 

§ 15. ITnidnr now ropolvod airam to defy tlie Malirattas. 'Fhe 
w suit wap an ovorwbeliniiig dofoat at Chorkuli. and Ite was soon 
sliiit lip in Soringapatain. Ilaiilar w'Hj^ofteii tlrunk at this period; 
and. in a drunken fit once beat Ti])|m witli savage cruelty. 
Haidar iff'Oir appeal<‘d, but. in vain, for tj»e ])ronnsed assistanei* of 
tlio ^ailras Government ; ami be W'a.s at last oblige^l to purchase 
^lio dcpaT'tiire of tlio IMahrattas by a payment of 86 laklis ojj rupees, 
jthe jirmnisc of an annual tribute of 14 hiklis, an^tlie cession rrf 
*terw)fy that ^ (‘diiciHl the kingdom to almost its original size, 
♦1772. (Chaj). V., § 52), 

jillaidar never fbrg.ive the English. 

* §* 16. The tronhh*s of (he Slahratta State gave the indornit- 
abie Mysorean time to recover liimself. lie attacked Kiirg, and 
treffted tlic peoph* witli savage ferocijjy, offering 5 rupees for tli^ 
lie*ad of eacli male. ISeven Uindred heads weac thus laid at his 
*'feet and jiaid for by liimself. HefVire the end of 1776 he had 
regained all llic lost territory, and had taken lielary, Giitti, and 
Savaniir. Hy 1778 the Krishna was his noTtheru boundary. 
Du^irig this period Ifaidtu*, dreading tlic Mahrattas, would willingly 
liaye made peace with the Kiiglish, ainl ollered to a.ssift in cari-ying 
Raghoba to Puna. lIisrofler.s ^ere neglected. 

, % IF. On tlie breaking out of war hMween France and Enjr- 

land in 1578, the English proposed to takp Mahe. 'Phis Haidar 
resented. 15ul the jilace was taken in 1779. Haidar angrily* 
protested. Seliwartz, X missioiiany, was sent as an envoy to him ; 
DTit coftld effect,nothing. 

§ 18. A confederacy was now formed consisting of all the 
Mahratta Chiefs -(except the Gaikwar), Haidar, and thefNizam to 
driva the English out of India. They might have 8i»ccee<led, if 
Warren Hastings^ with incomparable energy and |fenius, had not 
come to Jtie rescuix Mr. Hornby, the President of Bombsfy, 
seconded him with vigour and prudence. 

§ 19. Haidar was the only one of the confederates that was 
thoroughly in earrii^si. Though he was in his 78th year, he per- 
sonally superintended every preparation for the war^ and in 
June 1780 he had collected aiF army of 90,000 men, mostly 

M 
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trained nnd led by European Oflicers, with a powei'fiil artillery, 
also under Eurr)i)oan i^lireetion. ' * . 

Unviijjr caused sokMiiii suppHea+ioris for the success of liiS 
expeditM)ji*to be made in every Mostpie and Hindu tein])le, ho- 
jK)iired Ills miirhty armament down the Changanni pass on 2bth 
July 1780. Kutliicssly lv3 laid waste the whole cjomitrv. , JMnl ani-' 
mad All’s coinmaiKhiiits treacherously abainloned to him all the 
iVirt? in his way, and in a few days he was'fit Conjeverani, 50 in^ibs 
from IMarIras. I’he'fe’.econd MysorAVardiad begun in good earnest. 
Sir Hector ]\Iuiiro, who had di.stinguishtd In'mseif in Jiengal, 
was Conimaiider-iii -Chief with 5,000 troofis ; and Colonel Jhiill:*^ 
in conimiuid of 2,800 men, wuis on hh way to occiijiy (^inytu^ 
7’hese bodies of troops should liave united; but Munro 

allowed flaidar to jntorpose, and the residt was that Eaillie’s 
force was cut up, theii* stores, baggage, iiiiA ecjiiipnients tiucen, 
and Baillie liimself with about 200 men Avere taken prisoner-, 
after gallantly sustainiug attacks of the enemy. IVIiinro was 
only two miles distant, .•nut his appearance on the sjiot would 
have converted the disaster into a decisive victory, .t* He now 
retrdated to |^ladras, and thus eiuled this memorable campa[vn of 
21 days. ’ , 

^ § 2C'.** A vOhsel w’^ns immediately sent to ('alcuitii, to hear the 
tidings to Hastings of the greatest reverse the Kftglisli aniiit.had' 
ever sustained in India, lie hesitated not a moment ; but bent' 
all his energies to the one task of .saving the In thr^e 

weeks an army undtu* (he veteran Sir E^^re Conte, now Com-‘ 
mander-in-C.'hiof in Bengal, was on it.s way to Madras, with 
15 lakhs of rujiees, for tlie use of the army. Cooie reached 
^ladras on 5lli Noveinlior ; but war not able to take the field fill 
17th January 1781. Meanwhile Hai<lar liad besieged Areot. mid'' 
af?.er six weeks took it, through the treaehery of its Cominandsmt 
who was u Brahman. Lieuteiiant Flint defeinh*d Wandewa.'ili in 
a manner that reminds us of CJive’.«> defeneft of Areot. . ^ 

§ 21. Cohte uiurclied towams Ciiddalor ; and Haidar, mar/'h- 
ing 100 miles in tv\o days and a Ipdf, tooK, iij) a strong position 
Ildar Port-o Novo. Coote iiist.'iiitly attackcMl him, and after a , 
battle wliich lasted six hours, obtained a decisive victory^ Haidar 
^ost 10,000 men 'fijipuTais^’d the siege of AVandewash, whb'h 
the heroic Flint had thus saved. ® 

§ 22. Meanwhile, for the second time, Hastings liad'**sent ;v 
large armv hv land to aid a distant Presideifcy. Sinne Brahtnan 
Sepoys reused to go by sea, and had mutinied. To remove the 
difficulty a sm, voyaiie, JIasting.s sent tlunii along the Coai^t by 
laud, a dist^ine/ of 700 miles. Colonel J*earco marched on 7t*h 
January 1781 ; and reached Palikat in July. Coote oflected a 
junction with thi- thi-ce on the 2nd August. ,, 

§ 23. Haul:. I met f3o«)te’.s combined force-s at th^ same sp«>t 
where Baillie hi« ht-im tlefeated, and on the finniver.‘«ary *of tlmti 
day, accerdiu” . the lunar year. His astrologers promised him 
another victory ^ that lucky sjiot (Polliloc), and on that auspi- 
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cions (lay ^August 27]^. Ilaklar Vas however defeated with 
^ sev(»r(* losjj? , 

• A tliird great, battle was^fo^glit at Soliiighrli, near Vellop, Sep- 
^teinber S^. C<j(>te’s victory was complete. Haidar’i^ lusi^ was 
5, (ZOO men, wliile that of th8 English did iTot ex(*ee(f 100. 

• §;?4. I jord Macartney now siicceedcil ns (.Jovern<»r of Madras* 
War had nee n dcclnr(*d with Holland; and Lord Macartney, with 
ai'orce oollectcid from *TI1 sides, sent Sir H. Munro, by whom^,wlfh 
th? cp-oj)eration of the fhjet, Nagnpatain wjBf takcni onj^tli No- 
vefnher. The mdjle harbour and town of Ih-incoinalee, in ('eyloiij 
’’vas taken from the iTutcth in January 178*>. At the peace of 

^feftailles in 1783, these* ctmcpiests were finally made over to 
Eiigland. , 

§ 2A. Colonel Hraitbwaite, deceived by ti;ea(*hcroua pfies, was 
dcleated by Tippii tvidi an overwhelming force on the banks of 
Coleroon after an heroic struggle of 26 hours. To counter- 
balance this, the garrison of Tellichcrijp after Iniving been besieged 
for 18 months, made a sortie, and took 4,200 of Haidar's tro(»p8 
prisoiierfti-'vith all their baggage, ammunition, and cannon. 'I’liis 
rouscjd tbcVhole Western Coast and Kurg against ^leir detSsted 
• cou(]ti<n‘or. ^ 

§ 26, Haidar was now bejriinung to despond, Tpien a* French 
hrnyiment uiid«r Admiral SufD^rin, apfjoan'd at Dalikab.* Admiral 
♦ITiiglies encountered and defeated him; l>iit he succeeded hi 
landing 2,000 French soldieis and 1,000 Africans at Porto Novo. 
Several indecisive epga,g(nnent& were fought by sea and land, of 
wliich the chief was before Ami, 2nd July 1782. 

27. Admiral Hickertoii landed 4,000 fhiglish trofpps a1^ 
jMndras, and iinmcdiattOy set Fviil. Madias was a prey to famine, 
.from which iln* dcatlis were l,J00 a wet^k. Sir E. Coote too re- 
turned t(» licniral. He resigned bis command from ill-bealth. 
'I'he j)rospects of the English were gloomy on evtn v side ; when tid- 
ings arrived of tlie deMh of J lah^ar on 7tli Di'cember 1782, at 
the'*ag(* of (‘iglity, of a (*arl)iincle. Utterly unedncaled, bv mere 
force of* cbaraclcu' and he raised himself to the lofty eminence 
^ou wl^cli he stood. '• " 
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PAKT IV. FKOM THE ACCSCSSION OF TTPPU TO fHE END OF 
THE TlilliD MYSOK WAR IN 1702. • 

C • 

^ ^ t . * 

■" § Tij^pd Sultan. §50. His Campaijni on the Western Coast. §^30f 
Aided by the Vrench. § 31. The Eiif^lish invade Mysor. § 32. Tlie 
Treaty of Maiij^alor, § 33. ii'ippu’s ambitious SelicMiiQs, §, 3-l| Ills 'Sue-* 
a^ijainst the Mahratta.>i. § 36. Iiiva>ioii of^ ISIalabar. § 3(>. Attack 
oil TraVancor, § 37. The Third Mysiy* War. § 3?<. Delaj’^ in takh?" 

Scringapa?irii. § 30. Tflie First Siege of '^jeringapatani. § 40. Tipiid 
yields to the British. . ,* 

§ 28. Pilrnia. and Krishna Tlao, two able liraliman rniiiisteiX 
concealcc^ Haidar’s d<?at.li, and sent woi*?! to Tipjin, wlio w^‘s 400 
miles distant on the ‘Malabar Const. Tifipil ereaolicd the troojis 
on the Coromandel Coast oil 2nd »Taniiary 1783; ami found himself ^ 
at the head of an army of 100,000 men, with 3 erores of rupees 
in his treasury, besides jew&is and other valuables to an enormous 
amount. » . ‘ 

§ (?9. 'I'ippu speedily Set out for tlie Western CoasfJ wlicre he 
imagined the^greatest danger to be. There jNla jor AbiiigddtT had 
redvicq^ltC-aliv!^^ and Colonel Ilunibcrstone and Colonel !Maeleod 
entronehed themselves at Pouaiii. General ]Vlattlj^?ws had U’ken* 
possession of llonawar ; live large ships belonging to Tip))d \iad, 
been taken; and now Bednor v.as given iij) to ^iatthews, without 
a struggle. Tins iiitelligenee took I'ippu tj) the spot with all.lfi% 
army. .Bednor was re-taken, and substMpientry ^Mangalur ; though 
both were defended with the utmost gallantry. These sieges 
iiim half his army. ^ ^ « 

§ 30. iMeanwCile, General Stuart, who had su(‘ceeded Sir K!, 
C*^ote, was pcrliaps ineajialilo of retrieving the British fortunes in 
the Carnatic. I'he veteran Bussy, with 2,300 Fnmcli troops and 
5000 French sejuiys, landed at Cuddalor, 4pril 10, 1783. Sir K. 
Coote was again sent to take tfte command, but expired two days 
after his arrival at Madras, A]n-il 2(ili<. He was one of*t]ie 
giyiatest of Generals. St,uai*t uiihcrtook the siege of Cuddalor. 
Suneriii aujjl Hughes fouglit at .sea, with no decisive result. Tid- * 
ings happily^ arrived ol the t]>cace of Vers.iilles. Bufsy imme- 
diately ceased all military operations, and re called the FidYi'ch 
oHieers in Tijiiiu’s army. ^ 

§ 31. An exfiedition under Cohmel Fnllautou \ilas now sent into 
the lieart of IMysor. lie took Kanir, Dindigal, J\slkkat, and 
Ctiimbator. and was on the point of marebing lor Seringa patam, 
when Lora Macartney, with strang(‘ igjioi'ance o^’ native character, 
smit envoys to projiosc a peace; ahd despite f^ill fbe o])^osition of 
liastings (whose Indian career was drawing to a close), ami of 
others, hurried it on, so that Tippii Avas able to matfe it appear 
that the English were suppliants to him for peace. * 

§ 32. All the surviving British prisoner?* whom Tippn had 
treated Avith disgusting and savage cruelty were released, ami all 
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ponqucpfs oil eitlior sulowere to befrcstored. Baillie, l\Tatlhews, 
anti uiauy«of the bravest had been murdered by tlie misereaiit. 

* • Hum ended the Second AJjmar IFar, in tJpe diai^raceful treaty of 
Man^nl(fr^ 1784. It rec^uircd another war to undo ^ho evil 
*elK’cts of this foolish treifty. The day^it was f^^giied, Tl'ippii 
^ii.ssi^red his Freiicji allies that he woult^as soon as possible rtiiiew 
the waiW^itti Mnjiland. ^ 

3^1. Tif)[)u was i\%w at liberty to carry out his own sehtynCS. 
fanatlfisin, and his Jiuid hatred of the •Kn'di>»h, aiK^his fero- 
eify^ detract from what woid<l otherwise be almost a i^reat charac* 
jjT. • In his career lolly ambition, some military genius, and con-" 
^im ifhna t o bravery were cimspicuous ; but he was wild and vi.sion- 
*ffy. 11 is first two e\]>cditioi)S were into Kanara and Kilrg, 
vvhciK^i' h(‘ carried away iqiwards of oin^ linudrcd Jthousanil 
persons, whom he ^iircibly made into AJusalmans, ancf then dis- 
•tj’ibaled tlicm among his garri-5<»ns. 

His next ^teJ> was to assume the title of “ Padshah,’" wdvJeh pro- 
pca-iy l)el()nged lo the Fhnpcror of Uedji alont'; and irom that 
time' iii-^^yme nas inserted hito the public prayejs instead of that 
o'f Shah A I am. * • 

4'ipjni now had to encounter a great and Dressing 
Tla nger. The .Mahnilt as under the rule of Nana KjwinivisrtJlid tl%s 
^i/im Citnibirwd to cru<U him, ainl to slno’c !iis dlmiidons. Tiie 
^•i*sult was that tlic iMyMirean boldly carri<*d the war into the dis- 
tricts north ol' tin; ''rumliadru, and brtnight the confederates to 
^LU’ins. He agreed !<* pay arrears oi’ (rilmte, and to restore the 
cay)tured towns. tIkw abandoned the war, acknowledging him 
sol% ruler to (he ^Mmbadra. 

^ 3o. "rijfjiu was now besi^le him^edf with pr^le, lie made an 
.Expedition into the Malabar district, where lie (dlcred the JCayars 
the option of death, or tlie Koran. He thus conviu'ted or ex- 
pelled the wln>J(* population; and destroyed, accoifling to his own 
aceoiiiit, 8,000 temple?.* There is no doubt that Tippu even aimed 
at lTe<*omiiig a kiml of yirophet in tfie estimation ot the pe«»plc. 

^*30. 'Fravaiuior ll>il hitherto escaped the horrors of war. 
Its Uija had formed a. tlefeiisi^^e allianfc.*e witli (lie English a f(?w 
^ears Di'fore. 'ri])j)ii now*^ found out various grievamies, which 
rendered ft necessary for liim to ^mnish the "J’ravaneor Kdjd,« 
Accordingly in l)eceiiil*ir 1780, he maile an attack on tJie Traviin- 
cor lin^s, but* was repulsed witti immense loss, eseapiiig almost 
alone ; his pulilnquifi and all his ornaments, seals and rings, 
having fallen into the hands of the enemy. • 

' His rage was terrible, and he vowed not to leave In^jeucamp- 
mciit*till h(j had tltj^eii ample revenge. Tliree moifths were passed 
in prcpan^ifins, eaiyfully eoiiEealed from the English ; and ki 
April 1790, he began the work in earnest, and was soon inside the 
wall. * 

§ 37. • Lonl Cornwallis interfered. A treaty was signed by tlie 
Nizam, in which lK'*(.*eded (liintiir, according to the teray^ of the 
treaty of 17G8 ; and an arraiigemeu^was made by which he wma to 
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co-operafe in the war ajfaiiistn^tppu and to share in €lie territory 
which mifrht be taken from him. The Miihratta G.^vemment 
were also invited to jom the confederacy, and were to share in-' 
.the spoft}. Nana Eai’navis consented *“to this, for his fear and. 
hatrea of ^Fij^iu overcimie even his reVnctance to co-operate with 
the English, ^ , 

Lord Cornwallis now inli)rmed Tipini that his obndn^t ir attack- 
/?h ally of England had made him ah enemy of the British 
power, ijjord Cornw^lis came do\Vn fipiri Calcutta to take the 
command’^ of the anny, which advanced up the (ihats at once by 
'the Miigli pass, haWng deceived 'Fippii, by a pr<*tended march 
Ambur, Bangalor capitulated on 21flt JMarch. Tii)pu hotf’ 
marched to defend bis capital ; and on 1 3th May, at Arikera,'^a 
short distance from »Seringaj)atam, was f?)ught a battle, in^^which 
Tippii siistaine<l a comjilcte defeat. »* 

§ 38. Seringapatam would now have been taken; but the‘^ 
British force and the Nizam’s Conting(*nt were in want, of every 
necessary. Lord Comwaliis was obliged therefore to return to 
Mailras. A day after liis homeward march liad begun, ^he JNiah- 
rattsts came up. Their difatoriness had mainly causetl the failure 
of the campaign, llari Bant, their (Tcneral, was intent ofliy on 
pliiiuUvf 

§ J39. Lord Cornwallis employed the remainder' of the year irt 
clearing the Baramahal and reducing Tippil’s fortresses, deemed, 
by the Mysoreans impregnable, but taken w'itli ease by the British 
troops In January 1792, his arnmgements were complete; and 
the British army look the held with a s])len(h>nr anti ct)rn]>letencss 
qf equipmeul, whirdi astonished all India. On 5th February *4^he 
^"ege of Scringaftatam begah. 'I’ippu had strengthened his de- 
^fences to tl»e utmost. They consisted of three lines ])rotected by 
3CK) cannons, the earthworks covered by an iiiipein'irable hedge 
of tliorn, Tlie^ works were stormed on tlie iffght i>f the Gth, 
with the loss of 530 killed and wouiidedr* 'J’i2>])u lost in killed, 
wounded, arwl deserters, 20,00(1? men. 

The siege was pressed on, and TippiBby the advice of '"his 
oh^ers acceded to the tei«ns dictated by Lord (’ornwallis, He 
was to cede half his territories, pay 3 crores of rupees, besides* 
tjliirty lakhs to the MahrattAs, and to give up two dt* liis sons 
as hostages. The treaty was nearly broken o/fj when 'J’ippu fdfiind 
that Kiirg was included in the territories to be ceded ; bat the 
Governor- General was ready at once to push on the siege, and 
the Siiltavi was obliged to yield. 

§ 40. ^ The Nizam’s troops and the Mahrattas bad rendered 
tio assistance, afod bad even treacherously corresponded with the 
er^emy ; but Lord Cornwallis divided the territory ayd the in- 
demnity money scrupulously with tliem. Tlie Englisli territorial 
gain was (1) the district of Diudignl-; (2) the Bart^aliil; and 
(8) the district of Malabar, which had been conquered by^General 
Abererogibie. Kurg was restored to its own Kaja. 

. Thus gloriously ended the Mysor War. February 1792.. 
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r.]’ • TUE FOURTH MTSOE WAR. 

PART V. THE FOURTH MTSOR WAR. 

» 

§ 41. Tippu’s preparations war. § 42. 'Alliance with the French. 

§ 48. Loi.‘d Wellealey’s prepjftanoiis for war. § Buoimpart^ promises 
t(f help Tippii. § 45. Tippu# defeated at Sellasfr. § 4®. he English ** 
advance on Setingaiiatam. § 47. TippiVs despair. § 48. ThemistOrng of 
Serinaa^ffatai^. § Death of Tippii. § 50. Colonel Wellesley in comng^d 
#t Seringapatam. § 51. •Settlement of My^sor by the Goveriior-Geaeralf 

• § 41. Six years elapsed without any breach of this treaty; 
and the two liostajics* were sent back to ^heir father in 1794. 
.•^l^»pu Rti en."thencd hi 4 nsclf, nursed his hatred against the Eng- 
“IFisli, entertained a body of French officers by whom his army, 
in aU its branches, was*bronght to a state^ of great efjiciency. 

§ 42. I'lie Mawritins proclamation brought matter’s an issue. 
^It was put I’orth by tlie (xovernor of the Mautitius ; and unnotinc- 
ed that envoys from Tij>fm had arrived in the island, proposing 
an alliance oilensivc and defensive, afnl asking for troops to expel 
thh Eiwvnlisli from India. A French frigate at this time landed 100 
*infin, civU^ and military, at Mangalor. ^ Tlicse on reaching' 'Serin - 
ga]Wtam organized a Jacobin (French) Club unefer the auspices 

* of “ citizen 'ripi)u,” planted a tree of liberty, cropned ft with Gie 
cy of ecpiaVty, and proclaimed the French liupubfic, one and 
indivisible ! 

§ 4tJ. liord Welle.slcv, called on Tipputo disavow his embassy 
I \o the Mauritius, iiwi prepared for war. ITe first negociated with 
the Nizam (ftee Cliaj). III., § 149) and a subsidiary alliance was the 
r^nlt, 1798. ('aptain Malcolm (Sir John) contrived to arrange 
the ])lacing of the Nizam%army 1>n its new §)oting without loss 

* of life. The I’cshwa, Avhile refusing to form a subsidiary alliance, 
gave an assurance of his fidelity to the existing engagements.’* 

- § 44. Tlic^)i rectors wrote out authorising if war with Tippu, 

and Lord Wellesley made all lii.s arrangements with pramptitude ; 
s5nt down to Madiyis the 3;3rd ' Hegiment, com^inded by his 
bl-other, (3olon(*l WcKcsley (aftcrwai*tls the Duke of VVellii;gt»'“ft ; 
and^himsclf arrived in M adra.<J December 3 1 , 1798, and prd^^ftSd 

* to iiegociate with Tippii ; who tried to procrastiimte, while ne 

wrote tiF Zanian Shah, inviting hkn to join the Holy War, 
Vviiich the infidel Enpiiah were “ to become food for the swords of' 
the Jr jons waf liors,” <Jhap?X-, § 33] . Buonaparte wrote him, 

that “ he had''arriv«d on the borders of the Red Sea, with an 
numerable and invincible army, full of the desire ol^4elivering 

^ him from the iron yoke of England !” ' 

I 45. Lord’jJVellesley and Lord Clive (Goi^rnor of Madras, 
son of t|je great jplive) by €mparallcled efibrts had raised and 
fully equipped a force, of 20,800 men, of whom 6,000 were Euro* 
pcans. To this was added 10,000 of the Nizdm’s cavalry with 
I0,00<ifoot under European officers led by Colonel Wellesley *itn@ 
Captain Malcolm, VFough nominally commanded by theNjzam*s son 
(see Chap. III., § 149). General Harris was Commander-in-Ohief 
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of the foroefi. Colonels TtearfatMl Brown were in the Baramahal 
and CoinUmtor; and peiicral Sttinrfc commanded the* Bombay 
ti-oops, who Tnai-chod'^^' orn Cannan^r throu^rh Kurg to Peria- • 
Sedasii\fe miles from I^riapatam, the first battle , 
‘ was fought. Tippii’s fences command Jtl by liimself were routed 
with Ihe loss of 2,000 men, *» * • ' 

4Q. General JJairis marched through the valley* o^Ambiir 



loss to the Sultan m 1,000 men, while thh English lo'^t only*6‘9^ 
General Harris now crossed the K^veri, teethe soiitli of SeringafJSijijr 
, tam. This movement, secretly carried, out, was nnex peeked by 
Tippu, anC threw liini,into a state of deep despondency. f 
§ 47. The whole united army was before^ Seringnpatsiin bv 
the 15th April. Tippu was now in <lespair. lie consul ted ■ ‘ 
soothsayers, caused prayers be oirered inMiihaininadMn ^Fosques 
and in Hindu temples ; «sont vnkiN to propose t(*rms of jieace ; 
and tiien in rage and mortification rcfuse<l to jdeld to pr tcrins. 
impo^l by L^rd Harris. No trace of common sensei cr gcnucal- ‘ i 
ship is djjcemible in his behaviour at this period. 

•§ 48.* The ^^each, on the south-western face of the fortifica- * 
tiems, was reported practicable on the evening of Aftty ;3rd. Ifc- * 
fore day-break on the 4tli, General Baird, who had for four years « 
been.a prisoner in the dungeons of the city, Ic<l the troops 
the , assault. In seven minutes the Briiislr il;ig was ])Ianted on • 
the aummit of the breach. The two coluram-, al'ter encounteriinr 
obstacles, and gallant opposition from a smiill band of Aiy! 
flor troops, met over the eastern gateway. The city wa.s takm{.* , 
§ 49. The body of the Bultaii him.self wa.s found in a i)alan- *• 
kill tinder an archway, beneath a lieap of slain. It was buried 
With miUtai 7 honours the next day in n beautifur mausoloum in 
the Ml Bagh. It was a.scertj^nod (and if tpkes away any liy- 
genng feeling«»^f pity for the tyrant), that ev^cry EHr6]K*an 
fc^^'>aken during the siege had b^eii put tt> death by Tippu. 

^ 6^. Puraia, the miniifter ; Kamar-. d-din, the Chief Officer ; 
Fath Ltaida!*, Snltan>:>eldest .son; and all the nrincipai 
""i^oeTO, civil and military, iftnv sniT(*iidered theinaclves. TJ^ 

' whole kingdom lay at the feet of tl^ victor. VJoIonel Wellosiey wE 
m de Commandant of the captured city, in which l^e^soon r^fetor- 
vedoipfer and confidence; and the Governor-T3oiieral proceeded 
taftke ortangements for the disposal of the compiered kingdom. 

I 51. TOrcconquest undoubtedly rendered England suprame 
Dakhin. ft was the first m^ni^’e-tation o# that wonderful 
f with which Kng^lish wars in India have ever since been 

vOfiltiifested. remained to show an example of moderation in 
The arrangements made were tlfese ; 
of Tippd was setasidp; and its •mem- 
" tO' yrhere a suitable provision was 
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j»ART VI.]' UECENT HISTpfi^T- 

•# 2Mrf. The PF jt>*'e 8 entatir 0 of the ancient Hindii royhl 
fnmyjr;*a child of 5 yeiira of ajore, was living with liis mother in an 
• obsciite hut in the suburbs. They were brdught f[)rth from their 
*obscui-ity, aid the child, Jihose iif -.e waft '^rishuaraj- Wadeyar 
Bahadur, wa ' put upon the throne. ’ • 

The CJompany took possess m of Kaaara, Ciim- 
bator, a’-d the Wynf^ad. 

\th. The districts of Gurramk^^tta, Guttl,* and 
near Haidarabad, were made over to the Nizam. 


TaUT VI. AFFAIHS SUBSEQUENT TO THE DEATH OF TIPPU. 

. § r»2. Government under Piirnia and General WcUealey. § 53. Bad 
gijvei-nrnent under the Baja. § 54. Intervention of the British Govern- 
* incut. §, 55. The adoption of an heir, the present Haharija. 

§ .^2. the minority of the young Baja . who was thus 

«S)-t uj) by the I3iiglisb, the able miuistf^r Purni'' condt 'ted tl^ • 
^ahiiirs of tbc kingdom. General Wellesley remabLed,^dupmg tl^ 
intervals of hi*- campaigns, till March 1805, t * discharge the 
duties of Col, nissioncr of Mysor ; and by hi ‘ adiuinistrft^ion 
confeiTed permanent benefits upon the people, 

^ 53. In 1812, Purina retired, and was handsomely pensloaed;* ' 
^ •and Tjinga llaj was ma<le Diwau, with diminished powers., J^he 
Ibija soon dissijiated the trcjisure, and so oppresjdjd his aubjeCid 
that, a rebellion broke out. The tnxjps were unpaid and the 
r^Vats were ground down by excessive and arbitrary' taxation. 

§ 54. Ill 1832, tlie British Government ii.terlbred, ' 

ti’eaty of 17D9 recpiired them to do. The misinauagement ' had 
V been so gross, and tliL Raja had been so entirely ' \eaf to ad nee 
\ pressed upon bi in, tlia it, was » that the Goveruor-Gencjral 
foiild do nothing bi.,irtke'fclr entire management of the 8 
from his hands. Sir 'P. 'Munro, when Governor >of Madra^ 
rfusittnl iMysor, and personsilly urged amendment upon the 
but in va’ i. Sir Mark Cubbon w^as the first Commissioner 
the system. A'JJberal pension was assigned to the 
The <u)iuitry l»fis been excepti* nally prosperous from that time;. ’ 

§ 55C * I’lie Baja diod March 27^ I8i)8, without heires Hehadi /’ 
however, ailopte^ '.i 1865 a distant relative called Oh^m 
#'vua. In 1867 }I» 7 Majei^y’s Govemmetifc wei*e pleased to reooji*, 
tins adopHoii; and the yoimg chief has been p^idclftigi^ 
Mnbaraja of Mysor. Ko is receiving a ti^aining ‘&uit{pble ,t0 
rank and })i’osp.,cts uml<)r the supervision of omeer^Op^ot^^ij^ 
by the Paramount Tower. i , 
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